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Labor Month in Review 


The February Review 


The U.S. labor market remained weak, 
tentative, and directionless in 2002, 
although at a somewhat improved 
level from the year before. Terence M. 
McMenamin, Rachel Krantz, and 
Thomas J. Krolik present a straightfor- 
ward account of employment declines 
in the beginning of the year, turning up 
only slightly in the second half, and an 
unemployment rate that edged up early 
in the year and fluctuated without a 
clear trend afterward. 

The majority of the employed use a 
computer at work and a substantial 
number use the Internet. Steven Hipple 
and Karen Kosanovich detail these anda 
wide range of other findings from a 
September 2001 computer and Internet 
use supplement to the Current Population 
Survey. The most frequent activities were 
e-mail, word processing, desktop publish- 
ing, and spreadsheet and database work. 

Charles J. Muhl examines the legal 
context of workplace e-mail and Internet 
use. In general, his survey indicates that 
employers have substantial rights to 
supervise and monitor their employees’ 
use of these communications media. In 
turn, employers may often be held 
responsible if an employee uses these 
tools inappropriately. Some specific 
examples of inappropriate use include 
sexual harassment, racial defamation, and 
libelous statements. 


Substantial changes in CPs 


The January Current Population Survey 
(CPS) incorporated several significant 
changes. The questions on race and 
Hispanic origin were modified to comply 
with new Office of Management and 
Budget standards for federal data on race 
and ethnicity. The tables and databases 
derived from the CPS now contain data for 
whites, blacks or African Americans, and 
Asians. Data for Hispanics are still 
presented separately. 

The Census Bureau provided new 
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and higher estimates of the working age 
population based on both the 2000 
Census and newer information on births, 
deaths, and migration. Both of these 
population control revisions were 
introduced in the January 2003 data, with 
estimates back to January 2000 adjusted 
to reflect the former. As a result of the 
second adjustment, which amounted to 
941,000 in aggregate, the data on employ- 
ment and unemployment levels for 
January 2003 (and beyond) are not strictly 
comparable with those for earlier months. 
The unemployment rate and other ratios, 
however, were not substantially affected 
by any of the 2003 population control 
revisions. 

There were especially large impacts 
of both the questionnaire changes and 
the update to the surveys population 
controls, on data for Hispanics. All of 
the labor force categories and rates 
increased significantly among workers 
of Hispanic or Latino ethnicity. The 
estimate working-age population of 
Hispanic or Latino origin was increased 
by about 2 million. The effect of the new 
procedures is, by itself, only statistically 
significant for the unemployment rate 
(up 0.4 percentage point). The higher 
unemployment rate for Hispanics is due 
to the new question identifying addi- 
tional and different people as Hispanic 
or Latino. 

The survey also implemented the 
North American Industry Classification 
System and the new Standard Occu- 
pational Classification. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics calculated and applied 
new seasonal adjustment factors, as is the 
normal practice, and adopted the Census 
Bureau X—12 seasonal adjustment 


program. 


Volunteer work measured 


About 59 million people did volunteer 
work at some point from September 2001 
to September 2002, according to a 
supplement to the Current Population 
Survey in the latter month. Slightly more 
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than 1 in 4 persons age 16 and older 
volunteered. The incidence of volun- 
teering was higher among women (31.1 
percent) than among men (23.8 percent). 
This relationship held across age 
groups, education levels, and other 
major characteristics. 

Among persons of working age, 35- 
to 54-year-olds were the most likely to 
volunteer in 2002, with roughly 1 in 3 
having donated their time. Teenagers 
also had a relatively high volunteer rate, 
26.9 percent, perhaps reflecting an 
emphasis on volunteer and community 
service activities in schools. 

Volunteer rates were lowest among 
persons in their early twenties (18.2 
percent) and among those age 65 years 
and older (22.7 percent). Volunteers age 
65 and older, however, devoted the most 
time annually—a median of 96 hours—to 
volunteer activities. Those age 25 to 34 
years spent the least time, volunteering a 
median of 34 hours during the year. 

Among persons 25 years of age and 
older, 43.6 percent of college graduates 
volunteered during the year. This was 
double the volunteer rate of high school 
graduates with no college experience 
and more than four times the rate of high 
school dropouts. . 


Payrolls longest in hospitals, 
schools, factories 


In March 2001, the education and health 
services supersector had the most 
establishments with 1,000 or more workers. 
The 1,593 largest establishments in this 
sector employed a total of 3.5 million 
workers. Manufacturing had the next 
highest number of the largest establish- 
ments (1,479) followed by professional 
and business services (1,002) and trade, 
transportation, and utilities (635). In all, 
there were 6,021 private-industry estab- 
lishments with 1,000 or more workers in 
March 2001. Find more information in 
Employment and Wages, Annual 
Averages, 2001, BLS Bulletin 2554. | 
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U.S. labor market in 2002: 
continued weakness 


The unemployment rate edged up in 2002; 
without a clear sign that the economy 


had returned to sustainable growth, 


most employers remained reluctant to hire 


e U.S. job market remained weak in 2002, 

in the wake of the marked deterioration 

that occurred in 2001. Nonfarm employ- 

ment turned toward slow growth around mid- 

year, but still ended up at a lower level than a year 

earlier. The unemployment rate edged up during 

the year; by yearend, it was up just slightly from 
its level at the close of 2001. 

These labor market indicators reflected broad 
uncertainties facing businesses and consumers. 
Early in the year, factors such as an uptick in 
industrial production and new orders, as well as 
rising consumer confidence, pointed toward an 
improvement in economic conditions; as the year 
progressed, some of this initial strengthening 
gave way. During the second half of the year, the 
business climate and consumers’ attitudes were 
shaped by a number of events. These included 
heightened geopolitical concerns and weaken- 
ing in the stock markets, which related in part to 
the revelation of accounting irregularities in sev- 
eral firms’ financial statements and lapses in cor- 
porate governance.' Concern about the outlook 
for substantial economic recovery persisted 
through yearend. 

Without a clear sign that the economy had 
returned to sustainable growth, most employers 
remained reluctant to hire. Nonfarm payroll em- 
ployment declined by 424,000 in the first half of 
the year and rose by only 100,000 in the second 
half; altogether, employment contracted by 0.2 
percent over the year. Manufacturing remained 


weak, with a 3.7-percent employment decline, al- 
though the pace of job losses slowed consider- 
ably relative to 2001. Industries that are closely 
tied to manufacturing activity, such as wholesale 
trade and transportation, also remained weak. 
Despite low interest rates and a strong housing 
market, employment in construction fell by 1.4 
percent; and although consumers continued to 
spend, retail trade employment fell by 0.8 percent. 
Services and government both added jobs 
throughout the year, as long-term demographic 
trends generated growth in health services and 
education. 

Workers benefited from wage growth and low 
inflation, as their real average weekly earnings 
grew by 1.1 percent over the year. The length of 
the average workweek for private industry also 
increased in 2002, although only by 0.1 hour. This 
was the first time the average work week had ex- 
panded since reaching a high in 1997. 

Both the number of unemployed persons and 
the jobless rate edged up in 2002. The unem- 
ployment rate was 5.9 percent in the fourth quar- 
ter of 2002, up 0.3 percentage point from the rate 
a year earlier, and the number of unemployed 
persons rose by nearly 500,000 to 8.4 million. 
These increases were much smaller than in 2001. 
With little growth in employment, however, those 
unemployed tended to stay without a job longer. 
The average (mean) duration of unemployment 
rose by 3.9 weeks to 17.9 weeks in the fourth 
quarter of 2002, while the number of persons un- 
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Conceptual differences between employment estimates 
from establishment and household surveys 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics produces two 
monthly employment series that are indepen- 
dently obtained: the estimate of total nonfarm 
jobs, derived from the Current Employment Sta- 
tistics (CES or establishment) survey, and the es- 
timate of total civilian employment, derived from 
the Current Population Survey (CPS or house- 
hold survey). 


The CES survey is an employer-based survey 
that provides data on the number of payroll jobs 
in nonfarm industries. The CPS is a survey of 
households that provides data on the labor force 
status (employed, unemployed, and not in the 
labor force) of individuals, and includes informa- 
tion on their demographic characteristics. The 
surveys are largely complementary. 


Employment estimates from the CPS include 
both agricultural and nonagricultural sectors 
and count persons in any type of work arrange- 
ment: wage and salary workers, self-employed 
persons, private household workers, and un- 
paid workers who worked 15 hours or more in 
an enterprise operated by a family member. Es- 
timates from the CES survey refer only to per- 
sons on wage-and-salary payrolls and exclude 
private household workers. As a result, the 
count of employment from the CPS is larger 
than that of the CES survey. 


Partially offsetting the higher estimates from 
the CPS is the fact that the CPs is a count of per- 
sons, and individuals are counted only once, re- 
gardless of the number of jobs they hold. In con- 
trast, the CES survey is a count of jobs and in- 
cludes each job for persons who work in more 
than one establishment. 
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There are other differences in the surveys’ 
methodology and coverage. For example, the ref- 
erence period for the CPS is the week that in- 
cludes the 12th day of the month, while, for the 
CES survey, it is the pay period that includes the 
12th of the month. Pay periods vary in length 
and can be longer than | week. It is therefore 
possible for the CES survey estimate of employ- 
ment to reflect a longer reference period than that 
used for the CPS. 


The “universe” for the CPS is the civilian 
noninstitutional population. This includes per- 
sons 16 years of age and older residing in the 
United States who are not confined to institu- 
tions (for example, correctional, psychiatric, 
and long-term care facilities), and who are not 
on active duty in the Armed Forces. In this 
regard, the coverage of the CES survey is 
broader: there is no age restriction in the CES, 
and wage and salary civilian jobs held by uni- 
formed military personnel are counted, and 
persons who commute into the United States 
from Mexico or Canada to work are counted as 
employed. 


Effective with the release of data for January 
2003, anumber of changes affect estimates from 
the CPS. These changes were undertaken to 
benchmark the survey data to more current esti- 
mates of the U.S. population; to adopt new stan- 
dards for data on race, ethnicity, industry, and 
occupation; and to improve seasonal adjustment 
procedures. The data included in this article do 
not reflect these changes, as they are based on 
the procedures and estimates that were in place 
at the end of 2002. 


employed for 27 weeks or more increased by 705,000. Total 
civilian employment was up slightly over the year, entirely 
due to increases among adult women. The employment in- 
crease in service occupations was largely offset by wide- 
spread job losses, particularly in precision production, craft, 
and repair occupations, as well as in operator, fabricator, and 
laborer fields. 

This article examines developments affecting U.S. labor 
markets in 2002. The data are primarily from the Current Em- 
ployment Statistics (CES) survey, the Current Population Sur- 
vey (CPS), and the Local Area Unemployment Statistics (LAUS) 
program. All three programs report data monthly, although 
quarterly averages are used in this analysis unless otherwise 
noted. Over-the-year comparisons measure changes from 
fourth quarter 2001 to fourth quarter 2002 unless otherwise 
noted. (See page 4 for an explanation of differences between 
the CES and CPS surveys.) 


Many businesses were reluctant to add new employees in 
2002, as they worked through problems of debt and ex- 
cess capacity and remained conservative spenders.’ The 
employment trend in the help supply services industry, 
which supplies personnel on a contract basis, illustrates 


this reluctance well. Businesses sometimes contract for 
temporary employees if demand for the company’s prod- 
ucts or services is uncertain.’ The help supply services 
industry added 111,000 jobs in the second quarter of 2002, 
as economic conditions appeared to improve. This fol- 
lowed a loss of 745,000 jobs over the prior 6 quarters. As 
the year progressed, however, and the business environ- 
ment remained uncertain, job growth in the help supply 
services industry stalled. (See chart 1.) 

Besides their reluctance to hire new employees, busi- 
nesses were also conservative spenders overall. Nonresi- 
dential private fixed investment shrank 1.9 percent in 2002. 
Most of this contraction occurred in the first quarter. From 
the second to fourth quarters, increased spending on 
equipment and software countered reduced spending on 
structures. Over the year, equipment and software expen- 
ditures rose 3.0 percent. This compares to average annual 
growth of 6.9 percent during the 1990s.* Industrial pro- 
duction of business equipment, a measure of business 
spending on manufactured goods, declined 2.8 percent 
over the year.° Despite improvement compared to 2001, 
these indicators nonetheless showed weak business 
spending in 2002. 


| Chart 1. Quarterly employment changes in help supply services, 2001-02 


NOTE: Data are seasonally adjusted. 
SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics Survey. 
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The mild improvement in business spending on equip- 
ment and software aided the employment situation of several 
manufacturing industries, although this improvement often 
translated into a slowing of job losses rather than job gains. 
Over the year, manufacturing lost 642,000 jobs, as companies 
chose to draw down existing inventories even as new orders 
began to grow.° (See table 1.) However, relative to 2001, the 
rate of factory job losses slowed by about half. Job losses in 
electronic and other electrical equipment as well as in in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment slowed considerably in 
2002 relative to the prior year. Still, in 2002, these two indus- 
tries lost a total of 269,000 jobs, accounting for 42 percent of 
total job losses in manufacturing. Reduced foreign demand 
for electrical equipment and industrial machinery was one 
reason for the continued job losses, as exports of computer 
and electronic products fell 13.6 percent and exports of ma- 
chinery fell 8.3 percent.’ One factor that influenced manu- 
facturers’ competitiveness abroad was the strong U:S. dollar, 
which made U.S.-produced goods relatively expensive. In 
2002, the average monthly value of the dollar relative to the 
currencies of major U.S. trading partners reached its highest 
level since 1985.8 

In recent years, primary metal industries have had diffi- 
culties competing with low-priced imports. Primary metals 
lost 44,000 jobs in 2002, although its employment decline 
slowed during the year as the enactment of temporary steel 
tariffs in March raised the relative price of steel imports and 
boosted demand for domestic steel. Although several steel 
firms filed for bankruptcy protection over the year,’ the 
industry’s situation improved as the rate of job loss slowed 
and output grew 13.3 percent after having declined in each of 
the 2 prior years.'® 

In contrast, business spending on structures—which ac- 
counted for about 20 percent of all business investment in 
2002—did not show relative improvement over the year, but 
continued its 2-year descent as businesses consolidated 
space and closed factories in order to eliminate excess capac- 
ity.'' Thus, despite demand derived from a strong hous- 
ing market, the construction industry lost 93,000 jobs. The 
job losses were predominately in special trade contrac- 
tors (—75,000), especially in electrical work, and heavy con- 
struction (—39,000). Employment in engineering and archi- 
tectural services, which sells its services primarily to the con- 
struction industry,'* fell by 24,000 in 2002. This was the first 
year employment in this industry had contracted since 1991. 
Construction-related manufacturing industries'? such as /um- 
ber and wood products; stone, clay, and glass products; and 

fabricated structural metal products also weakened in 2002, 
and together they lost 31,000 jobs over the year. 

Wholesale trade and trucking and warehousing, two in- 
dustries that are closely tied to domestic manufacturing activ- 
ity, also experienced relative improvement in their employ- 
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ment situation. The pace of job losses in wholesale trade 
slowed from 2.9 percent in 2001 to 0.9 percent in 2002. Parallel- 
ing the manufacturing industry, the job losses in wholesale 
trade were concentrated in professional and commercial 
equipment, electrical goods, and machinery, equipment, and 
supplies, which collectively lost 87,000 jobs in 2002. Employ- 
ment in trucking and warehousing was essentially unchanged 
in 2002, after declining by 25,000 in the prior year; this re- 
flected an increase of 8 percent in truck tonnage in the first 3 
quarters, a sign of improved demand for trucking services." 

One area that experienced no relief from prior spending 
excesses was the communications industry, where the rate of 
job loss accelerated in 2002. Driven by high expectations of 
future demand, the communications industry had over-in- 
vested in fiber-optic networks and equipment in the 1990s. 
These expectations had not yet been realized by 2002 and 
infrastructural capacity continued to exceed demand, result- 
ing in intense price competition and industry consolidation." 
Over the year, employment contracted by 6.3 percent as 
106,000 jobs were lost; this compares with average annual job 
growth of 3.8 percent from 1992 through 2000. Manufacturers 
of communications equipment reduced their payrolls by 
38,000 in 2002, and about matched the prior year’s rate of 
decline. 

Business investment in transportation equipment declined 
in 2002,'° mainly reflecting weak demand for civil aircraft in 
light of poor demand for air travel. Additionally, aircraft sales 
were increasingly split between U.S. and foreign manufactur- 
ers.'’ Due to stiff competition and declining demand, domes- 
tic aircraft and parts manufacturing suffered from excess 
production capacity and weakening profits; over the year, the 
industry cut 62,000 jobs, amounting to 13.7 percent of its 
workforce. Aircraft and parts manufacturing was but one of 
several industries affected by reduced travel levels. 


Travel-related industries faced challenging markets in 
2002, as business travel remained depressed and the effects 
of the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks continued to 
adversely affect business conditions.'® The effects were 
most visible in transportation, and especially in transporta- 
tion by air. Transportation lost 84,000 jobs in 2002 after los- 
ing more than twice as many jobs the prior year. About half of 
these job losses occurred from the fourth quarter of 2001 to 
the first quarter of 2002, during the immediate aftermath of the 
September | th tragedy. During the past 2 years, transporta- 
tion by air accounted for the majority of the job losses in 
transportation. 

Employment in air transportation began to fall early in 2001, 
as the industry experienced the effects of reduced levels of 
business travel. At that time, businesses were scrutinizing 
their financial statements and eliminating unnecessary ex- 
penses as the economy fell into recession. This frequently 


Table 1. | Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1996-2002 


[Numbers in thousands] 


_ 
Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 
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Industry tt part 2000-2001 2001-2002 
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Transportation by @ir ..........::ceceee 1,110 1,194 1,147 17 1.5 -104 -8.0 “47 -3.9 
Pipelines, except natural gas 14 15 15 0 1.4 0 0 0 0 
Transportation SCrviCe ..................ssecsessessonsensene 426 435 421 2 4 1 -8.6 -14 -3.2 
Communications and public utilities .................6 2,250 2,537 2,421 57 2.4 =e, —1.1 —116 4.6 
(COMMUNICATIONS tec -sectrseseeestescesceceacsseses hor 1,688 1,582 63 4.2 -23 -1.3 -106 -6.3 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services ... 875 849 839 -5 —6 -4 =. -10 -1.2 
WHOIESAI6 trad O tariecs sesereeterene-vaececees-eeaaeaasdanrcoestaansaes 6,549 6,708 6,646 32 5 —197 2.9 -62 -9 
DMPA DIGI OO OS rrees ces testerercsnccnceceeennorncoaerenes ase ae> 3,849 3,963 3,886 23 6 =155 -3.8 Sli -1.9 
NOMGURADIOI GOODS eset ress cence cvecateadersrecsecessecetseense 2,700 2,745 2,759 9 aS) 42 -1.5 14 5 
PROTA AAG erece cess. eens eeectoeresttsecusesadesser carssaecserdtantares 21,815 23,412 23,228 319 1.4 -31 -.1 —184 -.8 
Building materials and garden supplies ...............-. 917 1,050 1077 27 2.7 24 2.3 27 2.6 
General merchandise StOres ............::cccseeeeeseseeeeeees 2,714 2,873 2834 32 Vet -21 -.7 —39 -1.4 
DODANEMIONU SONGS sesterecstevtesvesesctevassascsdstersnesacr-0s 2,377 2,537 2,495 32 1.3 -14 -.5 42 -1.7 
[ozora lV 4(0] f=0: Re, Batre ich ere eerpo pe eer cee CITT CETCE PCE EERO 3,466 3,440 3,377 - -.2 -34 -1.0 -63 -1.8 
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fel} Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1996-2002 


[Numbers in thousands] 
| Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 
1996 2001 2002 
Industry eon 
IV IV IV Thousands| Percent |Thousands| Percent | Thousands} Percent 
La 
Automotive dealers and service 
Stat OMSiercscencce acc tvotene catnasecauesvcsussusaavexseetstavdvecs 2,293 2,433 2,428 28 12 14 
New and used Car dealers ...........cecseeeeceeeeeeeeeeees 1,042 etZs WSUEZE 17 1.6 11 
Apparel and aCCeSSOTy StOFeS .........:..sceseeseeseenees 1,100 UTA 1,174 14 1.3 -19 - 
Furniture and home furnishings stores .............+++ 990 1,149 1,167 32 3.0 8 
Eating and drinking Places ............:ceceseeesesseeeeeees 7,589 8,218 8,112 126 1.6 24 
Miscellaneous retail establishments ..............006 2,746 3,079 3,060 67 23 -26 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ..................00 6,976 7,747 7,810 154 2.1 127 
FINANCO is. tre cesrerezrssesemnenccodsteenesveaecss 3,341 3,817 3,856 95 2.7 71 
Depository institutions 2,019 2,066 2,080 9 5 38 
Comimercialibamks stiecs..cis ac statecsuvsssenccusesctaseuens 1,457 1,442 1,451 -3 -.2 20 
SAVINGS IINStILUTIONS ss -.ccesccscecczeesnxensccoversecassscese 262 259 262 -1 -.2 9 
Nondepository institutions ...........0.csceeeeeeseeseeeeee 543 746 802 41 6.6 59 
Security and commodity broker ..........s:sesseeees 567 743 710 35 5.6 -36 
Holding and other investment offices .................. 212 261 263 10 4.2 8 
INSUTANCO: Br hc characte ates esac. ti eee teaae 2,236 2,376 2,373 28 22 26 
INSUFANCOICAIMIOIS... erecscecteennteconcesstaveacsansaceeenerts 1,521 1,597 1,577 15 1.0 13 
Insurance agents, brokers, and service ............. 715 779 796 13 1.7 13 
FRE ANOSTATG erste cescea, 2cteanacs.cusacencasasuascertacsesecneaetronetet 1,398 1,554 1,582 31 2.1 30 
NS CNVIGGS pee eieec ner cesassiec suck sete asscctuce crsenstee seus cnecewsseacras 34,964 40,880 41,419 1,183 3.2 38 
Agricultural services es 642 861 877 44 6.0 41 
Hotels and other lodging places ...........::cceecceeceeees 1,730 1,810 1,796 16 9 -107 
POrsSONaliSGnviCGS ..-setceccorcssscersecenccsasscovseresersacctvees 1,185 1,274 1,288 18 15 12 
Business services’ .......... | 7,495 9,312 9,312 363 4.4 -599 
Services to buildings re 918 1,024 1,045 21 a2 27 
Personnel SUPPIY SEIVICES ......-.2-c.c.enesovencvorseoreees 2,137 3,161 3,166 85 2.9 —701 
HISID SUPPIWSOIVICES) co. cecratavacsststtoyasereraarenece 2,428 2,829 2,853 80 3.1 -633 
Computer and data processing services ............. 1,289 2,224 2,191 187 11.5 §2 
Auto repair, Services, and parking .........cceceseeeeee 1,100 1,257 1,264 31 2.7 14 
Miscellaneous repair SErviCeS ..........:cseeeeeeeeeeeeneees 373 375 378 0 ail 3 
MOTION PICU GS tees fot eset seca sts teste saet nen nosteteecor eae 533 575 588 8 1.5 -12 
Amusement and recreation Services .............:::000 1,500 1,689 1,642 38 2.4 -55 
EIGAN SONVICES) ace ccacreas cee sccteys ccamsssutnnecusoevexcaeessereee 9,569 10,503 10,773 187 1.9 323 
Offices and clinics of medical doctors...............+. 1,699 2,024 2,087 65 3.6 68 
Nursing and personal care facilities .................... 1,742 1,866 1,903 25 1.4 63 
FOSPIAIS Zeta sctcavi ster ccstes ses Gouctisadersswsestvisusensstesesenes 3,829 4,152 4,265 65 1.6 140 
Home healthcare ServiCes .............sscessseeseeseeeeseees 691 640 656 -10 -1.5 4 
POG All SOIVICES: ccsse con sttedtvaresnascaseieizoxnedivexacecsapeiaees 932 1,049 1,079 23 2.4 3 
Private schools and other educational services ...| 2,058 2,458 2,572 80 3.6 96 
SOC SSMVICOS! Scevssaetensrcmesveretias ets near citeee 2,445 3,122 3,207 135 5.0 171 
Child daVeare SENVICES arsscesecsssacteavercessvastesslarsaees 568 722 728 31 4.9 17 
RESIS SNUB CAG sexrazthctiacsvashsasblssvncorescoxentasiathesiaas 691 888 912 39 5.1 62 
Museums and botanical and zoological gardens... 87 110 106 5 4.8 2 
Membership organizations ..........::cccccsceseesseseseeseeees 2,226 2,473 2,478 49 Ve rf 
Engineering and management services ................. 2,889 3,619 3,670 146 4.6 101 
Engineering and architectural services .............. 846 1,052 1,028 41 4.5 16 
Management and public relations ............c:cccc00 894 1,181 1,229 57 6.7 47 
Government 21,096 21,364 332 1.7 462 
Federal 2,618 2,655 -22 -8 -1 
Federal, except 1,777 1,847 -19 —14 18 
State 4,927 4,960 69 1.6 121 
State government, except education .............0.. 2,683 2,806 2,797 25 0.9 43 
State government education ..........ccccccsssseeeeeeees 1,898 2,121 2,163 45 2.2 78 
LOGE ete. sachets saat scewse tcbveltakastesCarirarentsstssceayiv eRe aS 12,125 13,551 13,749 285 2.2 342 
Local government, except education ............0066 5,320 5,842 5,923 104 1.9 133 
Local government EdUCATION ........ccecceseeseeeeeeees 6,805 7,709 See | 181 | 2.5 209 


‘Includes other industries not shown separately. 
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meant fewer business trips, as some companies substituted 
lower-cost alternatives such as phone- and video- 
conferencing for face-to-face meetings. When business travel 
was necessary, some businesses reduced associated ex- 
penses by requiring employees to plan ahead, fly coach class 
or purchase tickets from discount airlines, and by limiting 
travel allowances.’ Except for discount airlines—which ca- 
ter to leisure travelers—most major airlines traditionally have 
relied heavily on income generated from their sales of last- 
minute, unrestricted, business-class tickets. When busi- 
nesses purchased cheaper, alternative tickets or avoided travel 
altogether, the airline industry was forced to respond with its 
own cutbacks.” 

The September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks further aggra- 
vated airlines’ financial difficulties. After the attacks, fierce 
competition for passengers drove down ticket prices and rev- 
enues; competitive pricing from discount carriers helped keep 
ticket prices low in 2002. Additionally, after the terrorist at- 
tacks, passenger airlines lost a revenue source as new re- 
strictions prevented them from carrying certain types of com- 
mercial cargo. Transport of U.S. mail, especially, declined.”! 
As these factors depressed airline revenues, the industry 
was forced to concentrate on filling a greater proportion of 
their seats in order to profit. In 2002, airlines needed to fill 80 
percent of their seats to make a profit, whereas in 2000 they 
only needed to fill 70 percent.”? Faced with decreased de- 
mand for air travel and financial losses, nearly all airline com- 
panies scaled-down the size of their active fleets, stored un- 
needed planes, and cut jobs. 

The transportation services and hotel and other lodging 
places industries also felt the effects of depressed levels of 
travel. Employment in transportation services, which includes 
travel agencies, contracted for the second consecutive year, 
with 14,000 jobs lost in 2002. Reduced demand from business 
travelers was an important factor driving this loss. The popu- 
larity of the Internet, which enables consumers to directly 
purchase tickets, and cutbacks in the commissions that air- 
lines traditionally paid to agents, further hurt travel agen- 
cies.”>_ Hotels and other lodging places lost 14,000 jobs in 
2002. After reaching a high at the end of 2000, employment in 
the hotel industry declined 6.3 percent by the end of 2002. 
Similar to the airline industry, the downturn in lodging dates 
from early 2001. Reduced business travel was a primary rea- 
son for reduced revenues at hotels, although the industry 
suffered an additional blow as the September 11, 2001, terror- 
ist attacks halted all types of travel across the Nation and 
further drove down room rates. 

Eating and drinking places and amusement and recre- 
ation services are industries whose fortunes also rely some- 
what on travelers’ purchases. Eating and drinking places re- 
duced their payrolls by 106,000 workers in 2002. Since reach- 
ing a peak in mid-2001, the industry has contracted 1.9 per- 


cent. A wide range of establishments are classified in eating 
and drinking places, and it is difficult to know which factors 
drove the industry trend; however, reduced travel is certainly 
one negative factor that affected demand. Despite mild im- 
provement in mid-2002, employment in amusement and recre- 
ation services ended the year down 47,000, declining for the 
second consecutive year. 

One additional result of the September 11, 2001, terrorist 
attacks was passage of the Aviation and Transportation Se- 
curity Act in November 2001, which led to the creation a new 
Federal Government agency: the Transportation Security 
Administration (TSA). This agency is responsible for secur- 
ing the Nation’s transportation systems and, in 2002, it began 
the process of federalizing security at U.S. airports. The 
agency added 67,000 workers, the vast majority of whom are 
responsible for screening passengers and baggage.** Employ- 
ment in Federal Government, excluding the postal service, 
reflected these job gains with an over-the-year increase of 
70,000. As airport security jobs were federalized, private se- 
curity firms lost contracts to provide security services at 
airports. Employment in detective, guard, and armored car 
services reflected these lost contracts, as this industry lost 
24,000 jobs. (See chart 2.) Although the terrorist attacks pro- 
foundly impacted airport security and other travel-related in- 
dustries, as well as consumers’ willingness to spend money 
on travel, consumers remained steadfast spenders on other 
goods and services in 2002. 


Low interest rates and growth in real earnings sparked con- 
sumer spending on certain big ticket items and drove em- 
ployment gains in interest rate-sensitive industries. Interest 
rates began falling in 2001, as the Federal Reserve Bank low- 
ered its target Federal funds rate and began expanding the 
money supply; for much of 2002, the Federal funds rate hov- 
ered near 1.75 percent.*> Mortgage rates also began falling in 
2000, and dipped to a 40-year low in 2002.”° 

Low mortgage rates, coupled with real earnings growth, 
boosted housing affordability and the demand for housing.”’ 
Housing starts reached their highest level in more than 15 
years,”* and residential general building contractors added 
36,000 workers, while carpentry and floor work added 9,000 
workers to meet the increased demand for housing. Although 
these construction industries added workers in 2002, as men- 
tioned earlier, they did not offset the decline in nonresidential 
building, and so the overall construction industry lost jobs.” 

Real estate gained 28,000 jobs, reflecting rising sales of 
both new and existing homes.*° Minimal inflation, low mort- 
gage rates, and appreciating home sales prices (up 7.1 percent 
over the year) likely inspired some investors to transfer funds 
from Wall Street to real estate.*! A bear market drove stock 
prices lower, and the Standard and Poor’s 500 slipped 23 per- 
cent over the year. Employment in security and commodity 
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| Chart 2. | Monthly employment changes in detective, guard services, and the Transportation 
Security Administration, 2001-02 
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NOTE: Data are seasonally adjusted. 
SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics Survey. 


| Chart 3. Employment in mortgage bankers and brokers and the average monthly Mortgage 
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SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics Survey, and the Mortgage Bankers Association of America. 
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brokers followed the market and declined by 33,000. Since 
reaching a high in 2001, employment in this industry has de- 
creased 9.8 percent. While employment in security and com- 
modity brokers contracted, mortgage bankers and brokers 
added 54,000 jobs over the year, driven by the historically low 
mortgage rates and an accompanying 35-percent surge in re- 
financing activity.*? (See chart 3.) Overall, the finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate industry added 63,000 jobs. 

Refinancing activity sparked more than employment 
growth in mortgage bankers and brokers; it put extra money in 
consumers’ pockets and, along with advances in real earn- 
ings, strengthened consumer spending. Consumer spending 
grew 2.5 percent in 2002. Expenditures on furniture and house- 
hold equipment grew by more than 8 percent and helped slow 
the pace of job losses in household furniture manufacturing 
from 33,000 in 2001 to just 3,000 in 2002.* 

Consumer spending on motor vehicles and parts jumped 
in the fourth quarter of 2001, and remained high throughout 
2002.** Auto dealers sold more than 17 million vehicles and 
recorded strong sales for the fourth consecutive year, due in 
part to consumer incentives, such as rebates and zero-per- 
cent financing, offered by auto manufacturers.*> Despite 
strong sales, employment in motor vehicles and equipment 
manufacturing declined by 14,000. This loss was an improve- 
ment over 2001, when the industry lost 80,000 jobs. 

The major domestic auto manufacturers operated on thin 
profit margins or losses partly as a result of competition from 
foreign brands, which continued to expand their U.S. produc- 
tion base; expenses related to retiree pension funds; and la- 
bor costs which, by contract, were essentially fixed. The la- 
bor contracts—which required that workers receive pay 
whether or not production lines were running—dissuaded 
the Big 3 from reducing output.*° Meanwhile, the Big 3 
automakers offered incentives to consumers in order to prop 
up sales and maintain market share.*’ Indeed, industrial pro- 
duction of motor vehicles and parts zoomed ahead 5.0 percent 
as domestic auto manufacturers produced on average 13,000 
more autos per month in 2002 than the prior year.** Besides 
ramping up production, auto manufacturers reduced some of 
their variable costs by placing downward pressure on the 
prices they offered to suppliers.” In this way, auto producers 
transferred some of their industry’s weakness to auto-related 
manufacturing industries, which produce vehicle inputs such 
as automotive stampings or electrical equipment for engines.” 
Collectively, these industries lost 15,000 jobs in 2002, about 
half the jobs they had lost in the prior year. 

Total retail sales excluding motor vehicles and parts were 
also strong, as they rose 3.6 percent over the year. The retail 
trade industry, however, shed 184,000 jobs.*! Eating and 
drinking places accounted for the majority of job losses, al- 
though department stores lost 42,000 jobs and food stores 


lost 63,000 jobs. In 2002, department stores continued to ben- 
efit from technological and managerial innovations that have 
improved their efficiency and reduced labor costs in recent 
years.” Food stores benefited from recent innovations, too, 
although they also suffered as warehouse clubs and 
superstores provided fierce competition, and chipped away 
at food stores’ traditional markets.” 


Demographic trends supported job growth in health ser- 
vices and education. Health services hired more workers 
(270,000) than any other industry in 2002, as its employment 
grew 2.6 percent. Aging baby-boomers, population growth, and 
technological advances generated increased demand for 
healthcare services. Hospitals accounted for the largest share 
of the job growth, with 113,000 hires, while offices and clinics of 
medical doctors added 63,000 workers to their payrolls. Em- 
ployment in hospitals grew 2.7 percent in 2002, compared with 
average annual growth of 1.6 percent from 1996 to 2001. This 
accelerated growth is likely linked to a loosening of labor mar- 
kets in 2001 and 2002. Acute shortages of workers—in both 
specialized and nonspecialized occupations—have plagued the 
industry in recent years, and the overall weakening of the labor 
market has allowed them to reduce the shortages.“ 

As in health services, employment growth in public and 
private education was largely driven by demographic trends. 
Enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools has 
increased each year since 1985, as the baby-boom echo and 
immigration have added to the numbers of school-aged chil- 
dren.** In 2002, employment in local government education 
expanded by 1.5 percent, and private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools employment grew by 1.9 percent. 

Employment in higher education also expanded; State 
Government education, which consists largely of 2- and 4- 
year colleges, added 2.0 percent more jobs, whereas private 
colleges and universities added 6.6 percent more jobs. Al- 
though State Government education continued to expand in 
2002, its rate of job growth slowed compared with its 2.2- 
percent average from 1996 to 2001. Many State colleges and 
universities faced severe budget crunches in 2002, as States 
collected fewer tax dollars and subsequently reduced fund- 
ing for education.*° 


Unemployment rose slightly in 2002. Data from the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) showed that a total of 8.4 million 
persons were unemployed at yearend, up by about one-half 
million over the year, and the national unemployment rate was 
5.9 percent, 0.3 percentage point higher than in the fourth 
quarter of 2001. The unemployment rate trended upward fairly 
steadily following the onset of the recent recession in March 
2001, and reached 5.9 percent in the second quarter of 2002. It 
then showed little definitive movement until late in the year. It 
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should be noted that at the end of 2002, the jobless rate was 
still relatively low in comparison to the rates reached during 
the labor market downturns of recent decades.*” (See chart 4.) 

Total employment, as measured in the household survey, 
fell in the first quarter of 2002, but subsequently rose slowly 
over the remainder of the year. The number of employed per- 
sons was slightly higher in the fourth quarter of 2002 than in 
the fourth quarter of 2001.** The rise in employment did not 
keep pace with the rise in the civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion, and as a result, the employment-population ratio fell by 
0.6 percentage point over the year to 62.5 percent. 

Adult women (those 20 years or older) fared somewhat 
better in the labor force than adult men or teenagers in 2002. 
Employment among adult women rose by nearly 500,000 over 
the year, while there was a decline of nearly 100,000 among 
adult men. (See table 2.) By the end of the year the number of 
unemployed adult women—those without a job but available 
and actively looking for work—had edged up by 166,000, but 
joblessness increased by more than twice this amount among 
adult men. While the jobless rate for adult women rose only 
slightly (0.2 percent), the rate for adult men rose by 0.5 per- 
centage point over the year. The labor force participation rate 
for adult women remained unchanged in 2002; the participa- 
tion rate for adult men dropped by 0.6 percentage point. 
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Unemployment rate, seasonally adjusted, 1969-2002 


1987 


NoTE: Shaded regions represent recessions as designated by the National Bureau of Economic 


SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


The rapidly deteriorating labor market conditions faced by 
teenagers in 2001 eased somewhat in 2002. The unemploy- 
ment rate for teens reached 17.1 percent in the second quarter 
of the year, but then edged down to 15.8 percent in the fourth 
quarter, leaving the rate unchanged over the year.” The slight 
improvement in teenage joblessness in the second half of 
2002 was tempered by the fact that fewer teens were engaged 
in labor market activity. The teenage civilian labor force de- 
creased by 364,000 in 2002, and the teen labor force participa- 
tion rate dropped by 2.0 percentage points to 47.1 percent. 
This is the lowest this rate has been among teenagers since 
the third quarter of 1965. Another sign of the difficult labor 
market conditions faced by teenagers is reflected in the change 
in the employment level for this group, which fell over the 
year, by some 311,000. 

As with the overall labor market situation in 2002, the em- 
ployment situation of whites, blacks, and Hispanics wors- 
ened just slightly over the year. Among blacks, unemploy- 
ment rose by 167,000, and the unemployment rate for blacks 
rose by 0.9 percentage point to 10.8 percent in the fourth 
quarter of 2002. The labor force participation rate for blacks 
dropped by 0.4 percentage point to 64.7 percent. 

Unemployment among whites rose by 255,000 in 2002, and 
their unemployment rate rose by 0.2 percentage point, to 5.1 
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Table 2. Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population 16 years and older, by selected characteristics, 


quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 1999-2002 
[Numbers in thousands] 
1999 2000 2001 2002 
— Change, 
Characteristic IV 2001 to 
IV IV IV | Il WI IV IV 2002 
+ i 
Total 
Civilian labor force ........... 140,036 141,257 142,291 141,868 142,605 142,761 142,799 508 
Participation rate 67.1 67.1 66.9 66.5 66.7 66.6 66.5 —.4 
EMpPlOVOdmerecenecstiecrccctet et renie rcs ere p es cesteteipecces 134,292 135,649 134,308 133,894 134,149 134,568 134,364 56 
Employment-population ratio .............0.cccccceeeeeeeee 64.4 64.4 63.1 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.5 -.6 
Wnemployedtes wet seen ete eee peek pete - 5,744 5,609 7,983 7,975 8,456 8,193 8,436 453 
WMEMPIOVITICNUNALC oc cnen:ca-cee eee cnenesew posses ecaseutorencs 44 4.0 5.6 5.6 5.9 Byi/ 5.9 rr) 
Men, 20 years and older 
Civitiantlab ortOnce we cesccss vores axescetesy aban os <eoeesreaettcacses 70,481 71,230 71,954 71,658 72,271 72,283 72,198 244 
Participation rate wa 76.6 76.6 76.5 76.0 76.5 76.3 15.9 —.6 
Employed ..............+ he 68,099 68,803 68,322 67,996 68,410 68,521 68,226 -96 
Employment-population ratio = 74.0 73.9 72.6 72.1 72.4 72.3 Tlleté -9 
Wemploy Odi rec sccccts sete: reer ee rest nerg aa 2,382 2,427 3,632 3,662 3,861 3,762 3,972 340 
WNSIMPIOVIMEMUALG acsctcavevstecssvesssesce-textecessamerarsceee 3.4 3.4 5.0 5.1 5.3 yy Sy2) & 
Women, 20 years and older 
Ci Vili@Miab On fOtCO mercseseecncees cece scescersesccrertiscpewesecsoossese 61,173 61,703 62,357 62,360 62,601 62,767 62,985 628 
Participation rate oe 60.8 60.8 60.9 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.9 .0 
EMPLOY Od iciccscccenecsye tee ten acsvastevso Stee; caseeven res a 58,959 59,597 59,265 59,305 59,329 59,636 59,727 462 
Employment-population ratio... ee 58.6 58.7 57.9 57.8 57.6 57.8 Diet, —.2 
Winemployed erie ascsac tec aceteavSiceucsves! teretettcstretetecss 2,214 2,106 3,092 3,054 3,272 3,131 3,258 166 
Unemploymentivates <.c::-.<ccersccstccarccevesoceecersesrecceseee 3.6 3.4 5.0 4.9 5:2 5.0 5.2 72 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
GCivilanilabDOrlOrcOnccetstee ee ee ee 8,382 8,324 7,980 7,851 TETSS TeTAsa 7,616 -364 
PatliClIPAtlOmi Ate rercessarecscontcssaeccontsccassenerescnsasnreseace 52.0 52.1 49.1 48.2 47.7 47.6 47.1 -2.0 
Employed 7,235 7,249 6,721 6,592 6,410 6,411 6,410 -311 
Employment-population ratio ............:::::seceeeeeeeeee 44.9 45.3 41.4 40.4 39.5 39.6 39.6 -1.8 
WME PlOVOC rersrrnseeceeetuevtenv crt sesccssscavaanes Sevecsebaeupaueks 1,147 1,075 1,259 1,258 1,323 1,300 1,206 -53 
WNEMPIOVIMONTAlC ee sesceeacatencencneanesacnenencnncuracceses> 13.7 1229 15.8 16.0 17.1 16.9 15.8 -0 
White 
GIVI AR AD OMLON CO te tesece cates sevces sieeve sossecs acess <nbacenerssceee 116,933 117,748 118,492 118,130 118,644 118,873 118,643 oi 
Participation rate 67.3 67.3 67.1 66.8 67.0 67.0 66.7 —.4 
Employediee, Sete ccnt Sear tctssecesvcvcarsicvecectotcestestosnssthes 112,839 113,671 112,639 112,265 112,457 112,766 112,536 -103 
Employment-population ratio ............::cescesceseeseeeeeees 65.0 64.9 63.8 63.5 63.5 63.5 63.3 =5 
Unemployed 4,094 4,077 5,852 5,865 6,188 6,106 6,107 255 
UNMSMPlOVIMONtatGR rercccecc-ccccocceerenscsscvnecenscsvereverruce 3.5 3.5 4.9 5.0 5.2 5.1 5.1 ne. 
Black 
GIVINTAN IAD ORIONCE vc iteccecccrctestctss.ceensteccscetrsexeeseadere=- 16,504 16,700 16,756 16,758 16,883 16,808 16,906 150 
PAMMICIPAUOMN RalG ee ceteserncehakeans snensterstes stants ceepenes-nect 66.0 65.8 65.1 64.9 65.2 64.6 64.7 -.4 
ETUPIOV OC peeercracete terrestres ceatenesansacats tanec stereo sec cectese 5,175 15,460 15,102 15,073 15,080 15,179 15,085 —17 
Employment-population ratio.... 60.7 60.9 58.7 58.4 58.2 58.4 57.8 -9 
Winemiployod iri dec cc. vscttscesscrsccvecesces-ce 1,329 1,239 1,654 1,685 1,803 1,629 1,821 167 
Unemployment rate ............c.ccscssceevscssseensseesesencenes 8.1 7.4 9.9 10.1 10.7 Oi, 10.8 4) 
Hispanic origin 
Civilfa lab Or fOrCOt se rsccteeecenwescescee-y~ coo ceneote -sastesenscer 14,896 15,566 15,967 15,969 16,129 16,279 16,275 308 
PaimicipalOn ate setae sca semen cerecececenuca renee saasreeeea sere 67.9 68.6 68.2 67.7 67.8 67.8 67.3 -9 
Employed 13,994 14,697 14,776 14,770 14,933 15,058 15,001 225 
Employment-population ratio ..........ccccscccseseeeeeeeeees 63.8 64.8 63.1 62.6 62.7 62.7 62.0 —1.1 
WGI DIOV OC tre-teesenecosetescsapectetecacts cabs vencesnccservenerersee 902 869 1,191 1,199 1,196 e| 1,273 82 
UNEMPIOVMENT FAC <5. s.sacscneeccssadsesescstsanscersessececsse 6.1 5.6 7.5 7.5 74 7.5 7.8 3 
Note: Detail for race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals are included in both the white and black population groups. 
because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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percent by the fourth quarter. Employment among whites 
decreased slightly over the year, due mainly to a decrease in 
employment of adult men (—169,000) and teenagers (—263 ,000). 

The year 2002 marked a milestone of sorts for Hispanics in 
the U.S. labor force. Over the year, the number of employed 
Hispanics rose by 225,000 to 15 million. With this increase, 
Hispanic employment rose to about the same as the number 
of employed blacks.*° The rise in Hispanic employment, 
driven by the long-term rise in the Hispanic population, was 
spread fairly evenly between adult men and adult women. 
There also were 82,000 additional unemployed Hispanics by 
the fourth quarter, however, and this corresponded with a 0.3- 
percentage point rise in their unemployment rate, which ended 
the year at 7.8 percent. 


Workers at all education levels were affected by the recent 
labor market downturn, including those who have attained 
college-level training. During the 2001-02 labor market 
downturn, a great deal of media attention was focused on 
troubles in the “high tech” sector.*! This field typically em- 
ploys more highly educated workers, leading to speculation 
that the recent recession may have had a greater effect on 
such workers than past recessionary periods. The data sug- 
gest that the full story is somewhat more complex than indi- 
cated by some news stories.°** The rise in the unemployment 
rate among more highly educated workers during the recent 
recession largely resembles that of past recessions.*? How- 
ever, when compared with the somewhat milder changes in 
the unemployment rates of less well-educated groups, it ap- 
pears that workers with more education did fare relatively 
worse in the most recent downturn. 

Since the start of the recent recession in the first quarter of 
2001, the unemployment rate for those with less than a high 
school education increased by 2.1 percentage points to 9.1 
percent. At the same time, the unemployment rate for those 
with a high school education but no college training rose 1.3 
percentage points to 5.1 percent. These changes represented 
unemployment rate increases of about one-third since the first 
quarter of 2001. In contrast, during the same period, the un- 
employment rate of those with some college training expanded 
by more than two-thirds, increasing by 1.9 percentage points 
to 4.7 percent, while the rate for college graduates almost 
doubled, adding 1.3 percentage points by the end of 2002, 
reaching 3.0 percent. (See table 3.) 

The comparatively moderate unemployment rate change 
among workers with less education is consistent with the rela- 
tively “mild” nature of the recent downturn. This is particu- 
larly noteworthy, given the low unemployment rates for the 
less educated when the recession began. The strong job 
markets of the late 1990s had brought rates for the less edu- 
cated close to record lows. The small rise in the jobless rates 
during the subsequent labor market slowdown suggests that 
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success in the job market during the expansion among at least 
some of the less educated may have had some staying power. 
(See chart 5.) 


Employment growth occurred among those in service occu- 
pations; these gains were substantially offset by losses, par- 
ticularly among operators, fabricators, and laborers as well 
as those in precision production, craft, and repair jobs. Em- 
ployment in service occupations rose by 741,000 over the 
year, concentrated mainly in the health services and food 
preparation fields. Women accounted for the majority of the 
increase in these fields. Employment in farming, forestry, and 
fishing also rose, with 205,000 jobs added in 2002, mostly in 
farming. Most of this increase was among men. Hispanics 
account for a disproportionately large portion of farm workers 
(20.4 percent in the fourth quarter of 2002), and over the year, 
they made up roughly two-fifths of the employment increase 
in this category. (See table 4.) 

Employment declined over the year among operators, fab- 
ricators, and laborers (323,000) as well as within precision 
production, craft, and repair occupations (—389,000). Most of 
the job losses in these fields were among men. Declines within 
operator, fabricator, and laborer occupations were concen- 
trated among machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 
(—272,000) and handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and la- 
borers (—169,000). Employment also fell in technical, sales, 
and administrative support occupations (—137,000). Employ- 
ment losses in this area were concentrated among women, 
who shed 475,000 jobs in administrative support, including 
clerical occupations. 


Unemployment: why and how long? The number of people 
who were unemployed because they had lost their jobs (as 
opposed to those who have recently entered the job market or 
those who have quit their jobs) rose between the fourth quar- 
ters of 2001 and 2002, by 244,000. The increase in job losers 
reflects the net effect of a 370,000 rise in the number of those 
whose job loss was thought to be permanent, and a 127,000 
decline among workers on temporary layoff. The recession of 
the early 1990s was the first downturn in which the portion of 
the increase in job losers due to permanent job loss was dra- 
matically larger than the portion due to temporary layoff. This 
pattern continued in the recent labor market downturn, with 
the disparity becoming even more striking.*® 

The number of unemployed who newly entered the labor 
force remained little changed over the year, a sign that diffi- 
cult labor market conditions may have encouraged many, es- 
pecially youth, to otherwise occupy themselves for the time 
being.*° Many were unable to delay the pursuit of employ- 
ment, however, as evidenced by the number of unemployed 
reentrants—persons who previously worked but were out of 
the labor force prior to beginning their job search—which 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population 25 years and older by educational attainment, 
quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 1999-2002 
[Numbers in thousands] 
SSE 
. . ge, 
Educational attainment ie _ IV 2001 to 
IV IV IV T Mm IV ve 
Total civilian noninstitutional population ................ccee 174,456 175,921 177,481 177,822 178,290 178,738 | 179,228 1,747 
Less than a high school diploma 
Civilian noninstitutional population’ ..............ccceseesceeeeeees 28,206 27,825 27,548 27,785 28,111 26,953 27,069 479 
Percent. of; total population) csecc-ccccevececeoetecerersceescreeeee 16.2 15.8 15.5 15.6 15.8 15.1 15st —4 
Civilian aD OMtONCO re: cteccceterecrecectacceccesctrcrarescoresvacnestemes: 12,103 12,033 12,123 12,157 12,340 11,777 11,920 -203 
Percents Ot POpUlatiOn ce .<cccewcecscucusnconoss-cosscsesceee steers 42.9 43.2 44.0 43.8 43.9 43.7 44.0 0 
EMPIOV.Od (ox feet ettreencteteceeecettetesos ote Tee svcaievccsacuoseceeer an 11,332 11,256 11,126 11,165 11,297 10,796 10,830 —296 
Employment-population ratio ...........cccscssscesseeseseceeeee 40.2 40.5 40.4 40.2 40.2 40.1 40.0 -.4 
Wnemiploy OC isiate: cetects.. ceacths We--eszecncouceetttnesessceoneneeacesseetoes 770 THM 997 991 1,043 981 1,090 93 
UNSMPIOVMONUE TALC... cssietesssauncass-cecococeeasssaasscttesonsackes 6.4 6.5 8.2 8.2 8.5 8.3 9.1 9 
High school graduates, no college? 
Civilian noninstitutional population(1) .............sesesceeeeees 57,551 57,609 57,380 57,432 67,012 57,629 58,169 789 
Percentrofitotal popuiationiecce:cccccsstecceccersneecestecceners 33.0 32.7 32.3 32.3 32.0 32.2 32.5 Wes 
Givilianlabor fONCG aire -te-csecee: crores cs seeccsscsterentenscervenensunes 37,428 37,159 36,829 36,710 36,644 37,295 37,214 385 
Bercontiofipopulationiccccsesrcctvesc-tesccsstese ters cvevesencsscese 65.0 64.5 64.2 63.9 64.3 64.7 64.0 -.2 
EMMPlOV OCs acccscc-ecevsstecehchst Step sondstitesesesave coxecvstastssctestcs 36,180 35,860 35,044 34,766 34,580 35,414 35,301 257 
Employment-population ratio 0.0.0... cseeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee 62.9 62.2 61.1 60.5 60.7 61.5 60.7 —4 
Wem ployed srcctescccsateesnstesecsencczexeseseressssescctoustortscecseacoene 1,247 1,299 1,785 1,944 2,064 1,881 1,913 128 
IMEMPIOVIM SMU ALC x cccencescnscnescscersececocessszerehescsnteweees 3.3 3.5 4.8 5.3 5.6 5.0 5.1 3 
Less than a bachelor’s degree* 
Civilian noninstitutional POPUlAatiON ........ eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 43,975 44,711 45,395 45,173 44,703 45,525 45,979 584 
PErcent Of LOtAlIDODULATION Zenceccssacccr<corcescccecsessrecresers 25.2 25.4 25.6 25.4 25.1 25.5 20:1 5) 
ClViliam lab OM ONC Orca. ctencececeva se scets crcetecssccsescacecsaacsecenees 32,402 32,955 33,438 33,098 32,865 33,315 33,455 17 
Percentzof DOpUlatiOMine-cc.cccosesesteesssvoosceceuceseconce-teexe 73.7 TA 73.7 73.3 73.5 13-2 72.8 -.9 
EMDIOY OC Mpr ti cscan cpr cstcc havens casas cosessiecwevescttttttecsscencess 31,554 32,117 32,054 31,714 31,303 31,816 31,880 -174 
Employment-population ratio ...........:cscceseesssesseeseeeees 71.8 71.8 70.6 70.2 70.0 69.9 69.3 -1.3 
Wmemploy celia cte: sececeteres scvecvecetecess caeecnencesetctneace cocerh ous 848 838 1,384 1,384 1,561 1,499 1,576 192 
Wnemployment rate meer -ceeectresssctcore:as-caceescaccencevose 2.6 25 4.1 4.2 4.8 4.5 4.7 6 
College graduates 
Civilian noninstitutional population! .............ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 44,724 45,776 47,158 47,432 48,464 48,632 48,011 853 
Percent of total POPUIAtiON «00... eeeseseesesesereeeseeeeee 25.6 26.0 26.6 26.7 27.2 27.2 26.8 te 
GIViNAMIADOL TON CO: csetersace ctor cocccnsstetorsecsececvsssessecsecsucoxs 35,609 36,188 37,194 37,577 38,279 37,947 37,763 569 
ROrCONntiof DOPUlatlOMmrccsceccs-stcetecvecacccescerscacesceweseoce es 79.6 79.1 78.9 79.2 79.0 78.0 78.7 -.2 
Imp lOVCCreremr strc ereretere eco enccctenos seveseveessteanecacenesas~ 34,992 35,621 36,112 36,509 37,149 36,873 36,630 518 
Employment-population ratio ...........:escescceseeeeeeees ce 78.2 77.8 76.6 77.0 76.7 75.8 76.3 -.3 
WMGMPIOV SC Per vercecssccessctessseesasessseoeassenets-oscnsnacancée 617 567 1,082 1,068 1,130 1,074 1,132 50 
WNeMDIO VMOU Cal C ners seen ters tseesecrsceatoncanusecccssesarcsnecr Ler 1.6 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.8 3.0 “il 
' The population figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. 3 Includes the categories some college, no degree, and associate degree. 
2 Includes high school diploma or equivalent. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


rose by 174,000 to 2.4 million. Unemployment among those 
who voluntarily left their jobs changed little over the year. 
(See table 5.) 

Because the job market remained slack during 2002, many 
people were unemployed for long periods of time. The aver- 
age (mean) duration of unemployment rose by 3.9 weeks be- 
tween the fourth quarter of 2001 and the fourth quarter of 
2002, to 17.9 weeks. The number of people who had been 
unemployed for 27 weeks or more rose to 1.7 million from 1 
million. 


Alternative measures of labor market underutilization indi- 
cated modest change in other types of labor market difficul- 
ties during the year. The official unemployment rate is not the 
only measure of the extent to which labor resources are being 
underutilized. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has developed a 
range of alternative measures of labor underutilization that 
can be used to supplement the jobless rate and shed further 
light on the extent to which labor resources are being utilized. 
Table 6 shows alternative measures U-1 through U-6 over the 
past year. Like the official unemployment rate (U-3, not sea- 
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Unemployment rates of persons ages 25 to 64 by educational attainment, 1970-2002 


Percent Percent 


18 18 
16 1S 
Less thana 
high school diploma 
ta 14 
12 ae 
10 10 
8 High school diploma, ng oes 8 
eco 
Some college 
6 : ° or an associate’s degree 6 
= @ 
4 : : 17 ae a 
2 2 
Oo ; 1@) 
1970 72 74 76 78 80 82 84 86 88 90 92 94 96 98 2000 0o2 
NOTE: Since 1992, data on educational attainment have been based on the "highest diploma or degree received" rather than the "number of years 
of school completed." Data from 1994 forward are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years due to the CPS redesign. Data for 1970— 
1991 are from the March supplement to the CPs. Data HPD 1992-2002 are fourth-quarter data. Shaded regions represent recessions as designated 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
Employment by occupation and sex, fourth quarter, 2001-02, and median usual weekly earnings by 
occupation, annual average, 2002 
[Employment in thousands] 
Median Total Men ] Women 
Occupation . a Change, | | Change, | Change, 
Lite y 2001 2002 IV 2001 2001 2002 IV 2001 2001 2002 IV 2001 
ET IV |to lv. 2002/ IV IV |totv 2002) IV IV | totv 2002 
+ 4. 
Total, 16 years and older ............0.0. $610 134,497 134,609 112 a 71,595 71,432 -163 62,903 | 63,178 275 
Managerial and professional specialty ... 884 42,044 42,058 14 20,814 20,661 -153 21,230 | 21,397 167 
Executive, administrative, and 
MENG ON al aeravektasz-ovexverees-vvctacssesessaesee 891 20,250 20,266 16 10,807 10,923 116 9,443 9,343 -100 
Professional specialty ......... cece 879 21,794 21,793 -1 10,007 9,739 —268 11,787 | 12,054 267 
Technical, sales, and administrative 
SUPPOMt ....sssecsssesesssseessssesssssseeesssecesnsesss 551 38,687 38,550 -137 13,919 14,025 106 24,767 | 24,525 —242 
Technicians and related support ........... 693 4,416 4,558 142 1,985 2,078 93 2,431 2,480 49 
SASS OCCUDALONGS: x: tsiitssteexscsscovaneeosexnie 602 15,926 16,169 243 8,032 8,090 58 7,894 8,079 185 
Administrative support, including 
CHICA esevapisets Vases van thcncecexsinansvaaviexett 503 18,345 17,823 —§22 3,903 3,857 —~46 14,442 | 13,967 475 
SOMVICE! OCCUPAUON Steriacracscavexcavsstnavessarces 385 18,305 19,046 741 7,320 7,540 220 10,985 | 11,506 621 
Private MOUSEMOMG Meraserecstessaicniernesiexenas 277 707 772 65 19 43 24 688 729 41 
FIOTECUVE BOIVICE eenritnarsecsnrcsccavssystsnee 647 2,531 2,627 96 2,000 2,087 87 531 541 10 
Service, except private household 
and protective ServiCe .........cceeees 355 15,067 15,646 579 5,301 5,410 109 9,766 | 10,236 470 
Precision production, craft, and repair ... 633 14,683 14,294 -389 13,445 13153 -292 1,238 1,141 -97 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ...... 484 17,632 17,309 323 13,596 13,354 —242 4,036 3,955 -81 
Machine operators, assemblers, ; : 
AND IMSPOCHOLS .......cssseecsseessseesseesensees 476 6,530 6,258 -272 4,265 4,094 -171 2,265 2,164 -101 
Transportation and material moving ...... 581 5,609 5,728 119 5,029 5,088 59 580 ‘640 60 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, 
Eglo 1e(o](-\¢- wareceeter peter cer ra Doe eenee 401 5,493 §,324 -169 4,301 4,172 -129 1,192 ns S| 44 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ............0- 364 3,147 3,352 205 2,501 2,699 198 646 653 7 
| | ll oo 3 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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Table 5. Unemployed persons by reason for and duration of unemployment, quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 
1999-2002 
{Numbers in thousands] 
2002 
Change, 
Reason and duration 1999 2000 2001 IV 2001 
IV IV IV T T TT IV |to IV 2002 
| 
Reason for unemployment 
Job losers and persons who completed 
REMPONANV JOBS cee ccccs-cs.racte- eeeeeccsposesestsstacseocaaste 2,495 2,508 4,430 4,317 4,567 4,559 4,674 244 
On temporary layoff ..........:cccccce 817 881 1,184 1,099 1,082 1,125 1,057 -127 
Not on temporary layoff 1,677 1,628 3,246 3,218 3,485 3,434 3,616 370 
VODICAVEIST.2..cts nets eee eer 802 772 879 873 918 808 843 -36 
FREON ANS ie scsncsecseeae teccesenngeeeveessccvteceostoot 1,984 1,899 2,224 2,310 2,414 2,302 2,398 174 
INowiontrantSae sce ta.c-c.tecote-cstececes erties beset ccerostee tees 468 433 486 507 534 572 524 38 
Duration of unemployment 
BessithaniSjweeks trrscat-secesereccsetvets seactanes totkeaetetsacs 2,593 2,497 3,066 2,961 2,800 2,828 2,801 -265 
SitOMl 4 WOOKS reecceraces toot een sreteadssectereaveseress 1,748 1,772 2,606 2,504 2,711 2,469 2,486 -120 
NSWECKS ANGIOVEN 278 -.cc cece cseavecsccnserencteeceeses 1,383 1,306 2,256 2,598 2,970 2,855 3,076 820 
15 to 26 weeks .......... 691 689 1,213 1,386 1,370 1,324 1,327 114 
ZT WECKS: ANG! OVOT otek, castrate et cctescosstcserten shearer 692 617 1,044 1,213 1,600 1,531 1,749 705 
Average (mean) duration, in WeeKS ..............ccceeeees 13.0 12.4 14.0 15.0 17.0 16.8 17.9 3.9 
Median duration, in WEGKS ............:..:cccsscsseessescseseees 6.1 6.0 Vel 8.3 10.1 8.8 9.5 1.8 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. | 
Range of alternative measures of labor underutilization, quarterly averages, not seasonally adjusted, 
1999-2002 
1999 2000 2001 2002 Change, 
Measure IV 2001 
IV IV IV | I Hl IV to IV 2002 
U-1 Persons unemployed 15 weeks or longer, | 
as a percent of the civilian labor force................. 9 9 1.5 2.0 2.1 1.9 2.0 0.5 
U-2 Job losers and persons who completed 
temporary jobs, as a percent of ; 
HherCiVillanlabOn tONCO ese ceceecccets ncustecedavsseecsnnssene evs 1.6 2.9 3.6 3.0 3.0 3.1 “2 
U-3 Total unemployed, as a percent of the civilian 
labor force (official unemployment rate) ............... 3.8 3.7 §.2 6.2 5.8 Seif 5.6 4 
U-4 Total unemployed plus discouraged workers, 
as a percent of the civilian labor force plus 
GISCOUFAGE | WOIKENSrece-stec-nae-t-ceuarscerscapicesssbznsxucese 4.0 3.9 5.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.8 23 
U-5 Total unemployed, plus discouraged workers, 
plus all other marginally attached workers, as a 
percent of the civilian labor force plus all 
marginally attached WOrKETS ............e:ccesceseeseeeeeees 4.6 4.4 6.1 7.1 6.7 6.6 6.5 4 
U-6 Total unemployed, plus all marginally attached 
workers, plus total employed part time for 
economic reasons, as a percent of the civilian 
labor force plus all marginally attached workers ... 6.8 6.6 9.0 10.1 9.5 9.5 9.3 3 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


sonally adjusted), most of these measures pointed to only 
modest worsening in labor market conditions over the year. 
The measure that showed the most sizeable increase was U-1, 
which shows persons unemployed 15 weeks or more as a 
percent of the civilian labor force. The rise in this measure, 
combined with the relatively stable number of unemployed 
persons, indicated that, as noted earlier, although unemploy- 


ment rose only slightly in 2002, the weakness in the job market 
made it increasingly difficult for those who do not have jobs 
to find work. (See table 6.) 


During 2002, the median weekly earnings of full-time 
wage and salary workers rose only slightly more than 
consumer prices. During most of the 1990s expansion, 
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real earnings increased for most worker groups. With the 
onset of the recession in 2001, earnings increases slowed 
somewhat. Earnings gains were even smaller in 2002. Over 
the year, the median weekly earnings of full-time wage and 
salary workers, as derived from the CPS, were $610, repre- 
senting an increase of 2.2 percent from a year earlier.*’ 
This was slightly higher than the 1.6-percent rise in the 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 
over the same period. (See table 7.) 

Median weekly earnings of women increased at a faster 
pace than those of men in 2002—3.9 versus 1.9 percent. 
Over the year, the ratio of women’s earnings to men’s in- 
creased to 78 percent, up from 76 percent a year earlier. 
Since 1979, when the Bureau of Labor Statistics began 
regularly collecting information on usual median weekly 
earnings in the CPS, the ratio of women’s to men’s earn- 
ings has increased by 15 percentage points. It is impor- 
tant to remember that many factors may underlie the dis- 
parity between the earnings of men and women: differ- 
ences in work schedules, educational attainment, length 


of experience in the workforce, occupational and industry 
makeup of each group, and discrimination, for example. 

Among the race and ethnic groups, earnings increased 
by about the same degree for each group. Between 2001 
and 2002, median weekly earnings for blacks rose by 2.5 
percent to $499, and whites’ earnings increased by 2.5 per- 
cent over the year to $627. Hispanic earnings grew by 2.4 
percent over the year, to $424. 

Median weekly earnings increased for workers in all 
four major educational groups in 2002, although earnings 
growth was comparably slower for workers who had at 
least some college education. Earnings increased the most 
(3.5 percent) among high school graduates with no col- 
lege training, whose earnings reached $538 in 2002. Me- 
dian weekly earnings among persons with less than a high 
school education rose by 2.6 percent, ending the year at 
$388. Earnings among workers with some college experi- 
ence or an associate’s degree roughly kept pace with in- 
flation in 2002, rising by 1.6 percent to $631, while college 
graduates’ earnings increased by 2.1 percent to $943. 

During the expansion of the 
1990s, earnings expanded at a 


Table 7. Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers brisk rate for many worker 
by selected characteristics, annual averages 2001-02 
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groups.*® Even low-paid workers 
saw their earnings improve, espe- 
oe Percent change . 
Ch t i - - 
mrgcronelic aon | ae 2001-02 cially during the latter part of the 
expansion. Between 1996 and 
T otal fe Papi and aie ates se sates ee = $610 2.2 1999, the weekly earnings of full- 
xecutive, administrative, and managerial occupations... 7 891 2.8 : - : 
Professional specialty OCCUPATIONS ............:eeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeees 854 879 2.9 time workers with pecsainieneg ages et 
Leet ps FelatediSuOpOMtiee wre test satractectneccras - a 3.0 the bottom of the distribution— 
EAS colorelb lof: le) 1 Mceccereeecoree pee toe ears eee eee 4.9 : : : 
Administrative support, incuding clerical .............seeceseeeee 486 503 3.5 those with earnings at the first 
Private MOUSEMOId WOFKELS .........ssssssesssseeseseseeseeeeeceeseeeeeeeee 255 277 8.6 decile—grew by an average of 
Protective SOrviC@ OCCUPATIONS ......c1..csscsecsspessswsscncsresceccsnee 629 647 2.9 bout 3.0 
Service, except private household and protective ............. 349 355 het about 5.0 percent per year (after 
Precision production, craft, and repair .........soseesssesesseseeee 629 633 0.6 adjusting for inflation) over that 3- 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors ................ 457 476 4.2 : 59 : 
Transportation and material moving occupations ...........00. 573 581 1.4 yCar period, This was roughly 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers ........ 389 401 3.4 in line with the earnings growth 
Farming, forestry, and fishing occupations ...............:.:008 354 364 2.8 experienced by those near the top 
IGN ess aeaceayeuss coves caductnaccuseussianeder sivkacheusexeuasvuasadtivaidtunianssabeeecors 672 685 1.9 yee : 
WVONTIGU eetse cece cees sand easvesnendicervent tdusvadseaqenvasiciysccyseaeiGarrne unk 511 531 3.9 of the distribution of weekly earm- 
WHS et Yom erase ictnciica ah oe nate bicietes 612 627 2.5 ings—those with earnings at the 
tae AVA eaves weuentn aude os eA an ano teacssnceaganitebtguasessaceaeshee a Hi = ninth decile. Between 1999 and 
Blair Assists pttvonenctvictiond inside 487 499 2.5 2002, however, the rate of growth 
is aaudaNcaNthucey dinabeseavandacexaiipancivegse<auesduavey svshs Bey a : : for the low-paid workers slowed to 
Wtapanle aN GiN. catasss acon hiker amaneahiltcaens 414 424 2.4 a standstill, undoubtedly reflect- 
pl Re ae SARS PARI OMNIS MMSE A pos ee ae ing the onset of the recession in 
LOSSitania NIGH SCHOO! IDIOMA vaccxcccecasvvisees tiises emeaneceaanvie 378 388 2.6 si _ ee advances amans 
a li Qraduates, NO COMOGE! .......esccesssescccecsessssecueenes 520 538 3.5 highly-paid workers also slowed 
ome college or associate degree! .......ceccccseseseseseseseseseseeees 621 631 1.6 j i 
College graduates, total access arecencvavecstrccms sau seanbetaceationd: 924 943 2.1 vabes wi nates though the weekly 
earnings of those at the ninth 
' Earnings figures by educational attainment pertain to persons age 25 and older. decile continued to grow through 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 2002. (See table 8.) 


Local Area Unemployment Statistics (LAUS) program methodologies 


The Local Area Unemployment Statistics (LAUS) 
program uses multiple methodologies to produce 
monthly estimates of civilian labor force, employ- 
ment, unemployment, and unemployment rate for 
areas below the national level, including census 
regions and divisions, the States and the District 
of Columbia, and metropolitan areas. The same 
concepts that are used in the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) for the Nation as a whole are applied 
in the LAUS methodologies, so that data are com- 
parable across geographic levels. 


The LAUS methodologies vary by the availabil- 
ity of inputs, which tends to reflect differences in 
geographic level. A signal-plus-noise modeling 
approach is used for areas where data from the 


CPS can reliably serve as inputs. Model-based 
areas include the States and the District of Colum- 
bia. Estimates for regions and divisions are ag- 
gregated from the model-based estimates for their 
constituent States. Due to the methodological 
differences, estimates for regions and divisions 
may not sum to those for the United States. Met- 
ropolitan area estimates are developed through a 
building block approach where categories of un- 
employed workers are classified based on their 
previous status with respect to the labor force, 
and controlled to State totals. Both the model and 
building block approaches incorporate adminis- 
trative data from the Unemployment Insurance 
(UI) systems and establishment payroll data pro- 
duced by other BLS programs. 


ifele)(= 8. Quartiles and selected deciles of usual weekly 


earnings of full-time wage and salary workers 


16 years and older, annual averages 1992-2002 


{In constant 2002 dollars] 


Year 


Upper limit of: 
First First ea Third | Ninth 
decile quartile fnaeciGn) quartile | decile 
271 374 554 828 1,174 
273 373 564 837 1,200 
264 368 561 843 1,196 
266 366 562 843 1,198 
266 364 559 843 1,209 
270 368 562 849 1,239 
282 382 576 870 1,273 
290 394 593 892 1,307 
292 397 602 900 1,322 
295 402 606 912 1,367 
296 406 610 926 1,381 


NOTE: The Consumer Price Index research series using current meth- 
ods (CPI-U-RS) is used to convert dollars to constant dollars. Ten percent of 
all full-time wage and salary workers earn less than the upper limit of the first 
decile; 25 percent earn less than the upper limit of the first quartile; 50 
percent earn less than the upper limit of the second quartile, or median; 75 
percent earn less than the upper limit of the third quartile; and 90 percent 
earn less than the upper limit of the ninth decile. This chart provides data for 
1992 forwards becuase the labor market difficulties of the early 1990s 
tapered off in 1992 and the job market expansion of the 1990s began that 
year. Data for years prior to 1994 are not strictly comparable, due to the 


1994 redesign of the Current Population Survey. 


SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


Jobless rates continued to climb in most parts of the country 
in 2002, while falling in some parts. In the places where 
they rose, the increases were generally more moderate than 
in 2001. Unemployment rates moved upward, on net, in 6 of 
the 9 census geographic divisions in 2002. (See table 9.) 
However, for no division was the jobless rate increase larger 
than it had been in 2001. The most marked improvement rela- 
tive to the previous year came in the most populous divi- 
sion—the South Atlantic—where the 2002 decline of 0.2 per- 
centage point followed a 2001 rise of 1.5 points. The relative 
improvement was least in the Middle Atlantic division, where 
the 0.6-percentage point increase in 2002 followed a full-point 
rise in 2001. 

Almost all geographic divisions saw their payroll employ- 
ment decline in 2002. However, job losses were relatively more 
severe for the divisions in the Midwest and Northeast than 
those in the South and West. The Middle Atlantic and New 
England divisions experienced the largest unemployment rate 
increases, 0.6 percentage point each, while shedding jobs at 
rates of 0.5 and 0.6 percent, respectively. Meanwhile, the most 
sizeable unemployment rate decline, —0.4 percentage point in 
the East South Central division, was associated with the only 
divisional employment gain, however slight. 

The Pacific continued to report the highest divisional un- 
employment rate, 6.6 percent in the fourth quarter of 2002, as it 
has for 11 consecutive years. The West North Central divi- 
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Table 9. | ~6Unemployment rates for regions and divisions, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 2001-02 | 


sion had the lowest rate, 4.2 percent, followed by New En- 
gland, 4.8 percent. With the exception of 9 quarters in the 
early 1980s, one or both of these have posted the lowest divi- 
sional unemployment rate.°' All other divisions recorded rates 
between 5.0 and 5.9 percent at the close of 2002. 

All geographic divisions continued to register sizeable 
over-the-year job losses in manufacturing employment in 
2002. However, the smallest relative contractions occurred in 
the East North Central and East South Central divisions, 
where the manufacturing industry accounts for the greatest 
shares of total employment, while the largest decline occurred 
in the Mountain division, where the manufacturing industry 
accounts for the least share of total employment. For all 
divisions but the East South Central, the decline in durable 
goods manufacturing was steeper than the decline in nondu- 
rable goods manufacturing. Every division reported job 
losses in transportation and public utilities, and three of the 
nine divisions experienced sharper declines in this sector 
than in manufacturing. For most divisions, employment was 
down more severely in communications and public utilities 
than in transportation. Wholesale trade continued to con- 
tract in every division, but most slightly in the Pacific. 

The healthy construction employment advances in the East 
South Central and Middle Atlantic contrasted with the steep 
declines for that sector in the Mountain, Pacific, South Atlan- 
tic, and West North Central divisions, while the growth in 
retail trade in the Pacific contrasted with the large losses in 
the East North Central and South Atlantic divisions. Ser- 
vices, which accounts for by far the largest share of jobs, 
grew at least somewhat in all divisions, including brisk ad- 
vances in the East South Central, Mountain, and South Atlan- 
tic. Government—particularly at the local level—also added 
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| 2001 gre Over-the- 
Region and division IV year change? 
I iH Hl IV 
NOMMMCASETOGION eevcccecaastec snc ccrsessanntercrteneancuaneeeancereee, 5.0 by 5.4 5.3 a - 
New England Givision ...........:::ssscceerssesseesseeseeeeneeeee 4.2 4.1 4.3 4.6 ae - 
MiddlevAtlanticiGiViSiOnity crcs-ce-.s-<tcseceeesceeesusessererscs D2 5.6 5.8 5.6 E : 
Midwest region ............-2:seseee 5.0 52 5.4 5.3 a. 3 
East North Central division 5.4 oelf 5.8 5.8 PE ; 
West North Central division 4] 4.2 4.3 4.3 : : 
0 
SOUUMINGQION eecncetens eeceeccttsanctecr=ce¥ececspotensesckcrncrexseese= 5.4 5.4 5:5 5.4 5.4 ‘ 
SOUtHVAtANHC GINISION eesersesnerscr ervey ore coe enezeeareee Se 6.2 5.3 Sa 5.0 -.2 
East South Central division ..........:::1:ccseeeeseeseeeees Bye 5.6 5:5 5.3 5.3 —4 
West South Central division ..........::csescseeserseeeeee 5:5 Sis) 5.8 5.8 5.9 4 
WWOSENGQIOM Me sccsectecteacccs voce Smet tecas.cotesesecedeerarwsescweneres 6.0 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.2 2 
MOUMtaiMGViStOn 2. oseeree-cteacesnesetoxagetcse oat cnec.peentare 5.3 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 0 
ACHICHCIVISION Sanecccoscrecccees= cc teemens ct auaaceeueoecatursocenne 6.3 6.5 6.6 6.5 6.6 | 
' Data for 2002 have not been benchmarked. regional changes due to independent rounding. 
saieckesunstch icc SD AMER OD a ae Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Local Area Unemployment Statistics. 


jobs across all geographic divisions, most rapidly in those of 
the South and West. 


States. On net, joblessness was up over the year in 28 States, 
down in 19 States and the District of Columbia, and unchanged 
in 3 States. (See chart 6.) Only 14 States experienced unem- 
ployment rate increases of 0.5 percentage point or more, com- 
pared with 38 States over the year ending in the fourth quarter 
of 2001. The steepest rate climb, 1.4 percentage points, came 
in West Virginia, which had posted the largest decline in un- 
employment among States in 2001, settling at its historical low 
rate of 4.6 percent in the fourth quarter of that year. No other 
State recorded an unemployment rate increase as large as a 
full percentage point in 2002. 

Nevada experienced the largest jobless rate decline among 
States in 2002, —2.0 percentage points. This constituted the 
most marked unemployment trend reversal for a State, as it 
followed an increase of 2.4 percentage points in 2001. Nevada 
also registered the most rapid payroll employment growth 
over the year. Some of the turnaround there could be attrib- 
uted to the partial return to normalcy in tourism following the 
terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, but much of the job 
growth was population-driven. Three other States—Hawaii, 
Kentucky, and South Dakota—reported jobless rate declines 
ofa full percentage point or more. Hawaii and Kentucky were 
also among the 5 States with the most rapid payroll employ- 
ment growth in 2002. 

Four of the six States with the highest relative joblessness 
at the end of 2002 were located in the Pacific division. Oregon 
continued to post the highest unemployment rate, 7.1 per- 
cent, followed closely by Alaska at 7.0 percent. Conditions in 
Oregon were actually much improved over the year. The 


| Chart 6. Over-the-year change in unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted, 
fourth quarter 2001-02 
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NOTE: Data for 2002 have not been benchmarked. 
SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Local Area Unemployment Statistics. 
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State’s unemployment-rate decline of 0.5 percentage point in 
2002 followed a 2.8-point rise in 2001. Oregon also posted a 
small increase in payroll employment in 2002—a marked im- 
provement from the more than 2-percent contraction during 
the previous year. In Alaska, the 0.9-percentage point in- 
crease in joblessness was among the largest for any State, 
and came in spite of continued healthy payroll employment 
growth. 

Three additional States—Illinois, Mississippi, and Wash- 
ington—also had unemployment rates above 6.5 percent at 
the end of 2002. While Mississippi experienced small employ- 
ment growth, Illinois and Washington each continued to shed 
relatively large numbers of payroll jobs. In IIlinois, the losses 
were broad-based, as job declines came in every major indus- 
try group except construction. In Washington, by contrast, 
almost all of the net employment loss came in manufacturing, 
with about 50 percent of the decline attributable to aircraft 
and parts manufacturing. 

The two most populous States—California and Texas— 
and the District of Columbia, Louisiana, and North Carolina 


also had unemployment rates of more than 6 percent in the . 


fourth quarter of 2002. In California, heavy over-the-year job 


losses in business services and IT-related manufacturing were 
balanced by strong growth in /ocal government and retail 
trade. In Texas, the net effect of employment declines across 
most major industry groups was lessened by the rapid expan- 
sion of /ocal government. 

Five of the 10 States with unemployment rates of 4.0 per- 
cent or less in the fourth quarter of 2002 were located in the 
West North Central division. South Dakota recorded the low- 
est rate, 2.8 percent, followed by Nebraska and North Dakota, 
3.3 percent each. None of these States experienced appre- 
ciable changes in payroll employment over the year. Mean- 
while, one of the remaining lowest unemployment-rate States 
in the fourth quarter—Delaware, at 4.0 percent—shed jobs at 
the most rapid pace in 2002. Montana posted its historical 
low unemployment rate in the third quarter, 4.2 percent, hav- 
ing experienced relatively robust employment growth in 2002. 


Metropolitan areas.” More than two-thirds of the large met- 
ropolitan areas saw their unemployment rates move upward 
in2002.% However, for most of these 35 areas with unemploy- 
ment rate increases, the rise in joblessness was less than it 
had been in 2001. (See table 10.) San Jose, CA, once again 
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itele\(-Walt™ Changes in fourth quarter unemployment rates for select large metropolitan areas, 


not seasonally adjusted, 2001-02 
Fourth quarter, 2001 Fourth quarter, 2002 
Metropolitan area 
Unemployment Over-the- Unemployment Over-the- 
rate year change rate year change 

Atlanta nGAcceccccetesmatttntncsctsspasutecnten eens 4.1 1.4 4.7 6 
BQ ltisOne i MD iccccssvetemanrcemercerte errors cen ert seer oe 4.7 3 4.3 -.4 
B6rgen-PasSaic,, Nustsascse:atneetmnaue pera 4.7 1.3 52 5 
Boston, MA-NH , Sel, 1.8 4.5 8 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY vocsssccsssssssescssssseseeeesssessssessenen 5.4 ATK 5.4 0 
Charlotte-Gastonia-ROck Hill, NC-SC .....cccccsscseesssesseen 57 1.9 aM f 0 
Chicago, IL ; 5.7 1.6 6.4 J 
Gincininatl; OH-KYAIN aenmanacess coksnarcsamscnget cures 4.1 ah 4.2 al 
Cleveland-Lorain-Elyria, OH ....csscssssssssssesuneseneseseeese 5.2 eZ 5.8 6 
COMIMBUS SOF scacec ise scooter etter ratte Gal 9 4.2 st 
DAW ASy Tarecesseeeacas contrat etc eceae 5.9 3.1 6.4 be 
DONVENSCO% eee roc eet 4.7 25 53 6 
DOWOit Mines oes eer aa erent tee erie 5.4 Zo 5 -.1 
Fort Lauderdale, F...... : 6.0 2.4 5.8 -.2 
Ort WVOrthh-ArhinG toms 1x cttrrtecctensscorrescetssestesaeonsesyoes 4.8 1.9 aT 3 
Greensboro—Winston-Salem—High Point, nc ..... 5.6 2.4 5.7 4 
HlartlOrd Crass setts crates earns 3.4 1.6 4.3 9 
Houston, 7Xx........ 4.5 1.0 5.6 17 
Indianapolis, In 4.0 1.9 4.5 5 
Kansasi City, MO-KG'.,..sstnivsssctenapavrenuin contested 4.5 9 5.0 5 
Los Angeles-LONg Beach, CA ..eesessscasessssssassccessnees 6.1 12 6.0 -.1 
MeMP)Nis, TN-AR-MS ju... 47 8 4.6 -1 
MIamIGF ar oneranccs 8.1 PTs Ft -1.0 
Middiesex-Somerset-Hunterdon, Nu... 5 3.7 t2 4.4 #4 
Milwaukee-Waukesha, w ............... , 4.7 1.3 5.1 A 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, mn-wi. 3.5 1.0 3.5 0 
Nassau-Suffolk, NY... ; 3.7 1.0 3.8 Jj 
New Orleans, La....... ‘ 5.6 o 5.3 -.3 
INGWEYOIKANY: sha sunccdaveiric nor meee race cane te 6.5 1.6 3 8 
INQWANKT ING ftertet. con nesta nee store ennidaseantentamenicns 4.8 1.4 5.6 8 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport News, VA-NC ....... 4.1 1.6 3.9 -.2 
DAKE CAvasedmncatiintvaces sal neh eestesani die eteeGRer 4.9 2.5 5.9 1.0 
Orange County, ca : 3.5 1.3 3.9 4 
Crlandoprlbinnnss <chapee name nua 6:5 3.0 4.8 -.7 
PIMIAGSIPMIAY PANub ii acisteronssntadtiadoemtetensintoacett 4.4 at §.2 8 
PHOSMIX=- MOSES AZ. nsantenusmrintcedtmunsatarcane nate 5.1 2.5 5.2 at 
PIEESDUIGN, PA sccciccesersascssses 4.2 4 5.0 8 
Portland-VanCouver, OR-WA .ossssssse saan tie 3.5 7.0 -.2 
Providence-Fall River-Warwick, RI-MA vcs 4.5 9 5.0 5 
Riverside-San Bernardino, CA ..ecccscssssssusessussensunneneenee §.1 4 5.8 v. 
FROCK OSIOR NY: ccanteaantniunbitennicaninnianernnmener 5.1 1.5 5.4 ge) 
ACT ETI OTILO ON. ssscaccnurtcurertivrceemncaatnmrconieetrmancaierite 4.3 7 6.3 1.0 
Ste OULS re MOM lnttaiaascisitorsnuncimeioiainuieaminestit 4.9 9 5.0 at 
Salf LAK! City-OGdeN, UT scsatcuonussnoninmanearcnes 4.6 1.6 4.9 3 
SETA TONIC ul Mat lirtoncseclnvecustenitala cr avitccatvegnrmeh von sores 4.4 1.3 49 5 
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Note: Data for 2002 have not been benchmarked. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Local Area Unemployment Statistics. 
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recorded the largest unemployment rate increase, 1.2 percent- 
age points. Columbus, OH—which had registered the lowest 
unemployment rate at the end of 2001—and Houston, Tx, 
closely followed with increases of 1.1 percentage points each. 
Increases of a full percentage point were also registered for 
two other areas in California—Oakland and Sacramento. 

Eight of the 11 large metropolitan areas with decreasing 
unemployment rates in 2002 were located in the South. Mi- 
ami, FL, which had recorded the highest unemployment rate 
among these areas at the end of 2001, experienced the most 
sizeable rate decline in 2002, —1.0 percentage point. Another 
Florida area—Orlando—followed with a rate decline of 0.7 
percentage point. The Miami area added payroll jobs at a 
much accelerated pace in 2002, as compared with 2001, while 
the Orlando area added a small number of jobs in 2002 follow- 
ing a substantial employment contraction in the previous year. 
Washington, DC-MD-VA-WV, was the only other large metro- 
politan area to post an over-the-year unemployment rate drop 
as large as 0.5 percentage point. 

In the fourth quarter of 2002, San Jose, CA, recorded the 
highest unemployment rate, 7.9 percent, among the large met- 
ropolitan areas. This area continued to experience the sharp- 
est payroll employment decline in 2002. New York, NY, and 
Miami, FL, had the next highest jobless rates (7.3 and 7.1 per- 
cent, respectively), followed by Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA, 
7.0 percent. For the New York area, the annual rate of employ- 
ment contraction decreased notably from 2001 to 2002. The 
continued job growth in the Miami area has already been 
noted. Meanwhile, broad-based job losses persisted in the 
Portland- Vancouver area in 2002, although they were far less 
severe than in 2001. 

Washington, DC-MD-VA-WV, recorded the lowest unem- 
ployment rate among the large metropolitan areas, 3.2 percent 


Notes 


in the fourth quarter of 2002, despite a considerable loss of 
jobs over the year. Four additional areas—Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, MN-WI, Nassau-Suffolk, NY, Norfolk-Virginia Beach- 
Newport News, VA-NC, and Orange County, CA—also regis- 
tered rates below 4.0 percent. None of these four areas expe- 
rienced a substantial change in their unemployment rate from 
the fourth quarter of 2001, while only Norfolk-Virginia Beach- 
Newport News reported an over-the-year payroll employment 
change in excess of one-half percent. 


Labor market conditions remained weak in 2002, follow- 
ing a more marked deterioration after the start of the reces- 
sion in 2001. The unemployment rate edged up during the 
year, averaging 5.9 percent in the fourth quarter. Job losses 
were spread throughout most of the occupational groups, 
particularly in the precision production, craft, and repair fields 
as well as among operators, fabricators, and laborers. Ser- 
vice occupations were the only major occupational group to 
show a definitive increase in employment over the year. The 
earnings of most groups increased only slightly in 2002, after 
accounting for inflation. Earnings growth had begun slow- 
ing from the pace reached in the late 1990s with the onset of 
the recession in 2001. Nonfarm employment declined for the 
second consecutive year, although the job loss in 2002 was 
much smaller than in 2001. Job losses in 2002 were concen- 
trated in manufacturing, retail trade, and communications. 
Health services and government were the main sources of 
job growth in 2002. 

Local labor markets also continued to deteriorate in 2002, 
with rising jobless rates and declining payrolls widespread 
throughout the country. The pace of deterioration abated 
from 2001 for most local markets, and even gave way to condi- 
tions consistent with economic growth for some. O 
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and still keep employees flying,” 7he Milwaukee Journal Sentinel, June 
4, 2001. 


*» Melanie Trottman and Scott McCartney, “Executive flight: The 
age of ‘Wal-Mart’ airlines crunches the biggest carriers... 


1 Kristin S. Krause, “Airlines Burn Million$,” Traffic World, Nov. 4, 
2002; Stephen Power and Rick Brooks, “Health Systems on Alert: Post 
Office Shifts Mail off Passenger Jets,’ The Wall Street Journal, Oct. 16, 
2001. 


The 2002 figure is forecasted. See “State of the U.S. Airline 
Industry: A Report on Recent Trends for U.S. Air Carriers 2002-2003,” 
published by the Air Transport Association, Nov. 25, 2002, and avail- 
able on the Internet at http://www.airlines.org/ (visited Jan. 2003). 

*3 Darren Shannon, “GDS woes highlighted as agents explain zero 
commissions effects,” Travel Agent, May 6, 2002. 

*4 For more information on the Transportation Security Adminis- 
tration, see http://www.tsa.gov. 

°° For more information on how the Federal Reserve Bank is able 
to influence economy-wide interest rates by changing its target Fed- 
eral funds rate, see http://www.ny.frb.org/pihome/educator/fed/ 
tools.html. 
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2 Federal funds rates and mortgage rates are both available from the 
Federal Reserve on the Internet at http://www.federalreserve.gov 
(visited Feb. 2003). 

27 Housing affordability data are published by the National Associa- 
tion of Realtors on the Internet at http://www.realtor.org (visited 
Feb. 2003). 

Housing starts are published by the U.S. Census Bureau on the 
Internet at http://www.census.gov/const/www/newresconstindex.html 
(visited Feb. 2003). 


2° The SIC system does not divide special trade contractors into 
residential and nonresidential construction components. 


30 Existing home sales data are published by the National Associa- 
tion of Realtors on the Internet at http://www.realtor.org (visited 
Feb. 2003); new home sales data are published by the U.S. Census 
Bureau on the Internet at http://www.census.gov/const/www/ 
newressalesindex.html (visited Feb. 2003). 


31 Data on home sales prices are published by the National Associa- 
tion of Realtors on the Internet at http://www.realtor.org (visited Feb. 
2003); see Patrick Barta, “The Economy: Housing Boom Softens Stock 
Blow—Amid Shrinking Portfolios, Home Values Have Risen About 5% 
Through August,” The Wall Street Journal, Sept. 9, 2002; Ray A. Smith, 
“Ts Now the Time to Invest in Real Estate?—As Stock Market Stumbles, 
Funds Pour Into Properties, Finding the Right Investment,” The Wall 
Street Journal, July 3, 2002; and Ray A. Smith, “Real Estate Offers 
Steadier Returns Than Stock,” The Wall Street Journal, Jan. 28, 2002. 


32 The Mortgage Refinance Index is published by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, on the Internet at http:// 
www.mbaa.org/ (visited Jan. 2003). 


33 Consumer spending data are published by the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis on the Internet at http://www.bea.gov/bea/dn/nipaweb/ 
TableViewFixed.asp (visited Feb. 2003). 


4 [bid. 


> Vehicle sales data are published by the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
on the Internet at http://www.bea.gov/bea/dnl.htm (visited Feb. 2003). 


3° Michael Munley and William A. Strauss, “Auto experts look for- 
ward amid concerns about costs,” Chicago Fed Letter, July 2002. 


*” See Karen Lundegaard, “While U.S. Auto Makers Sputter, Their 
dealers go full throttle,” Asian Wall Street Journal, Sept. 10, 2002; and 
Norihiko Shirouzu, “As Foreign Car Makers Expand in U.S., Glut threat- 
ens the Big 3,” Asian Wall Street Journal, July 11, 2002. 


*8 Industrial production data are published by the Federal Reserve on 
the Internet at http://www.federalreserve.gov (visited Feb. 2003). 
Domestic auto production data are published by the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis on the Internet at http://www.bea.gov/bea/dni.htm 
(visited Feb. 2003). 


* Michael Munley and William A. Strauss, “Auto experts look 
forward amid concerns... 


* Auto-related manufacturing industries include automotive and 
apparel trimmings (SIC 2396); flat glass (SIC 3211); automobile 
stampings (SIC 3465); carburetors, pistons, rings, valves (SIC 3592); 
vehicular lighting equipment (SIC 3647); and engine electrical equip- 
ment (SIC 3694). 


‘' Data compare the periods January to November in the years 2001 
and 2002; at publishing time, these were the latest available data. Retail 
sales data are published by the U.S. Census on the Internet at http:// 
www.census.gov/econ/www/retmenu.html (visited Feb. 2003). 


“ See James K. Glassman, “Retail’s Surprising Shelf Life,” The Wash- 
ington Post, Oct. 27, 2002; and Amy Tsao, “Will Wal-Mart Take Over 
the World? First it gobbled the mom-and-pops, then mauled discount 
department stores. What’s the insatiable chain’s next target?” 
BusinessWeek Online, Dec. 2, 2002. 


See “1992 to 2002: The Supercenter era,” DSN Retailing Today, 
Aug. 2002; Mike Duff, “Supercenters take lead in food retailing,” DSN 
Retailing Today, May 6, 2002. 


* In recent years, the healthcare industry has been experiencing 
shortages of nurses, pharmacists, IT workers, emergency room workers, 
imaging technicians, nursing assistants, homecare aides, and other types 
of workers. While it is difficult to rapidly acquire the skills needed for 
many healthcare occupations, not all of these occupations require ex- 
tensive education and training. With a loosening of labor market 
conditions, it is likely the lower-skilled positions became more attrac- 
tive to displaced workers. Additionally, evidence suggests that a loosen- 
ing of labor market conditions lured IT workers to healthcare. For 
more information, see Phillip Dunn, “No job vacancy,” Hospitals and 
Health Networks, Mar. 2002; Jeff Tieman, “A grim outlook,” Modern 
Healthcare, Feb. 4, 2002; and “Initiative addresses shortage of long- 
term care paraprofessionals,” Health Care Financing Review, spring 
2002. 


*° The “baby boom echo” refers to Americans born during a period 
of increased birth rates which began in the mid-1970s and peaked in 
1990. See “The Condition of Education 2002” (U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2002-025), Wash- 
ington, DC. Note that enrollment data for 2002 are projections. 


“© Anne Marie Chaker, “State Schools Plan Big Tuition Jumps,” The 
Wall Street Journal, June 20, 2002. 


‘7 The unemployment rate reached a high of 10.7 percent in the 
fourth quarter of 1982 and 6.6 percent in the first quarter of 1991 
(though the rate rose even after the recession officially ended, to 7.6 
percent in the second quarter of 1992). 


‘8 Employment estimates referenced in this section are from the 
CPS. CPS data may differ significantly from CES data, mainly due to 
conceptual differences between the surveys. See the box note on page 
4 for more details on the conceptual differences between employment 
estimates from the two surveys. 


*° The unemployment rate of 17.1 was the highest rate since the 
first quarter of 1996. 


°° The results of the 2000 Census revealed that the population 
estimates, based on the 1990 Census, were too low. The revised popu- 
lation controls, based on the 2000 Census and published in January 
2003, show that Hispanics have surpassed Blacks not only in employ- 
ment levels but also in population size. 


>! See Reuters, “High-Tech Silicon Valley’s Jobless Rate 7.9 Per- 
cent,” Forbes.com, Nov. 9, 2002, available on the Internet at http:/ 
/www.forbes.com/newswire/2002/11/09/rtr789864.html (visited 
Dec. 2002). Also, see Anthony DePalma, “White-Collar Layoffs, 
Downsized Dreams,” The New York Times, Dec. 5, 2002, available on 
the Internet at http://www.nytimes.com/2002/12/05/nyregion/ 
OSDREA.htm! (visited Dec. 2002). 


52 See Michael J. Mandel, et al., “The Educated Unemployed,” 
Business Week Online, Sept. 30, 2002, available on the Internet at 
http://www.businessweek.com/magazine/content/02_39/ 
b3801049.htm (visited Dec. 2002). Also, see Rachel Konrad, “From 
High-Tech to Blue Collar,” News.com, Feb. 8, 2002, available on the 
Internet at http://news.com.com/2100-1017-832553.html (visited 
Dec. 2002). 


53 Chart 5 provides an interesting perspective on this situation. In 
the past three recessions, the unemployment rate for workers with at 


least a bachelor of arts degree consistently rises from around the 1.9 
percent range to between 3 and 3.5 percent. The unemployment rate 
for workers with some college or an associate degree is not as consis- 
tent, but the rate increases from less than 4 percent to near the 5- 
percent range or more in each of the three most recent recessions. 


*4 For example, chart 5 shows that the unemployment rate for 
workers with less than a high school diploma rose from the 8-percent 
range to the 16-percent range in the 1980s and from around 9 percent 
to more than 12 percent in the 1990s. This contrasts with the current 
rise from slightly more than 6 percent to around 9 percent. Workers 
with a high school diploma, no college also experienced a relatively 
mild unemployment rate increase during the recent downturn. 


* For a more detailed discussion of this trend, see David S. Langdon, 
Terence M. McMenamin, and Thomas J. Krolik, “U.S. labor market in 
2001: economy enters a recession,” Monthly Labor Review, Feb. 2002, 
pp. 26-27. Between the beginning of the recent recession as deter- 
mined by the National Bureau of Economic Research (the first quarter 
of 2001) and the fourth quarter of 2002, more than 9 out of 10 persons 
who became unemployed job losers (on net) believed their job loss was 
permanent. 


°6 See Davide Dukcevich, “Strayer Gains As Unemployment Rises,” 
Forbes.com, May 3, 2002, available on the Internet at http:// 
forbesbest.com/2002/05/03/0503strayer.html (visited Dec. 2002). 


°’ Data in this section of the article are annual averages. 


8 The earnings data discussed in this section have been adjusted for 
inflation. 


°° Ten percent of all full-time wage and salary workers earn less than 
the upper limit of the first decile, and 90 percent earn less than the 
upper limit of the ninth decile. 


6 The four census regions and nine divisions are composed of the 
following States and the District of Columbia: Northeast: New En- 
gland division—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont; Middle Atlantic division—New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania; Midwest: East North Central division—lllinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin; West North Central division—lowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota; 
South: South Atlantic division—Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia; East South Central division—Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Tennessee; West South Central division—Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas; West: Mountain division—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; Pacific division— 
Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington. 


61 Quarterly series for the West region, the Pacific division, and 
California begin in 1980. Series for other regions, divisions, and States 
begin in 1978. 


© The analysis of metropolitan area data is limited to the 51 areas 
with a 1990 census population of 1 million or more. 


6 Neither unemployment nor payroll employment data are avail- 
able on a seasonally adjusted basis at the metropolitan area level. The 
estimates presented here are not seasonally adjusted quarterly data, 
which preclude analysis of over-the-quarter changes. 
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‘Internet and Computer Use at Work 


Computer and Infernet use 


at work in 2001 


In 2001, more than half of all workers 


used a computer on the job; 
the most commonly reported use 


was connecting to the Internet or accessing e-mail 


he personal computer is becoming a 
hallmark of the workplace in postindustrial 
America. The advent of microcomputers 
in the mid-1970s expanded both the use of 
computers and employees’ computer skills in the 
workplace. For many people, computers have 
become an indispensable tool on the job. In 
September 2001, 72.3 million individuals used a 
computer at work, accounting for 53.5 percent of 
total employment; in addition, about 2 of every 5 
employed persons connected to the Internet or 
used e-mail while on the job.! 

These findings are from a special supplement 
to the Current Population Survey (cps) conducted 
in September 2001.” The Computer and Internet 
Use Survey obtained information on computer 
and Internet or e-mail use at home, school, and 
work, as well as on the use of the Internet for job 
searches. The data presented in this article 
pertain to computer and Internet use at work and 
to job searches using the Internet.’ (For further 
information about the survey, see the appendix.) 


Occupation and industry 


The extent to which workers use computers 
varies by age, sex, education, and other char- 
acteristics. Most of these differences probably 


February 2003 


are tied to the occupational composition of the 
groups in question. The computer and the 
Internet, after all, are tools that are more useful 
for some tasks than others. Computer and In- 
ternet use at work was most common among 
managerial and professional specialty occu- 
pations, with 79.6 percent reporting that they 
used a computer at work and 65.8 percent using 
the Internet. Technicians and related support 
occupations (including computer programmers) 
and administrative support (including clerical) 
occupations also had high rates of computer and 
Internet use: about three-fourths of both groups 
said that they used a computer at work, and 
roughly half reported that they used the Internet. 
In contrast, computer and Internet use rates were 
very low for service workers (23.3 percent and 
11.9 percent, respectively); operators, fabricators, 
and laborers (19.5 percent and 8.4 percent, 
respectively); and workers in farming, forestry, 
and fishing occupations (19.1 percent and 12.8 
percent, respectively). (See chart 1 and table 1.) 

As with occupations, there was a great deal 
of variation in the use of computers and the 
Internet among the different industries. In the 
private sector, the finance, insurance, and real 
estate industry had the highest rates of computer 
(81.4 percent) and Internet use (66.2 percent). In 


| Chart 1. | Internet- and computer-use rates by occupation, September 2001 


contrast, computer and Internet use rates were lowest in the 
agriculture (22.6 percent and 12.2 percent, respectively) and 
construction (21.3 percent and 14.5 percent, respectively) 
industries. (See table 1.) 

Workers in the public sector had above-average rates 
of computer and Internet use. Among government workers, 
67.2 percent used a computer on the job and 52.5 percent 
used the Internet. By comparison, the proportions for all 
private-sector wage and salary workers were 51.2 percent and 
35.6 percent, respectively. The higher rates of computer and 
Internet use among government workers can be explained by 
their occupational makeup. For example, nearly half of all 
government workers hold managerial and professional 
specialty jobs, an occupational category that has very high 
rates of computer and Internet use. In contrast, the proportion 
of private-sector wage and salary workers employed in 
managerial and professional occupations is much lower— 
about one-fourth. (See table 1.) 


Demographics 


Younger and older workers were least likely to use a computer 
or the Internet on the job. Among workers aged 16 to 24 
years and among those workers aged 65 years and older, 
roughly | in every 3 used a computer at work, and only about 
1 in every 5 reported using the Internet. In contrast, more 
than half of workers aged 25 to 64 years used a computer, and 
about two-fifths used the Internet. (See table 2.) 

Women were more likely than men to use a computer or 
the Internet. Computer-use rates for women and men were 
59.9 percent and 47.9 percent, respectively; the Internet use 
rate for women was 41.2 percent, compared with 36.0 percent 
for men. The higher rate of on-the-job computer use among 
women is due largely to their concentration in occupations 
in which computer use is most common. For example, nearly 
three-fifths of women hold managerial, professional, or ad- 
ministrative support occupations, whose combined comput- 
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Managerial and professional specialty 


Technical, sales, and administrative support 


Service occupations 


Precision production, craft, and repair 


Operators, fabricators, and laborers 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 
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ie Computer-use rate 
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er-use rate for women was a very high 78.4 percent. In contrast, 
about two-fifths of men are employed in precision production, 
craft, and repair; operator, fabricator, and laborer; and farming 
occupations, whose combined computer-use rate for men was 
23.1 percent, about 30 percentage points lower than that for 
all workers. 

Computer use at work was more common among white 
workers (54.9 percent) than black (43.2 percent) or Hispanic 
(32.0 percent) workers. With regard to Internet use, 39.6 
percent of whites used the Internet at work, compared with 
28.8 percent of blacks and 19.8 percent of Hispanics. (See 
chart 2 and table 2.) 

Workers with more education were much more likely than 
those with less education to use a computer or the Internet at 
work. For example, 84.2 percent of workers with advanced 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employed persons who used a computer or the Internet at work, by occupation and industry, September 2001 


degrees (that is, master’s degrees, doctoral degrees, or pro- 
fessional degrees, such as M.D.’s or J.D.’s) used a computer at 
work, and 73.4 percent used the Internet. At the other end of the 
educational spectrum, computer and Internet use rates for 
workers with less than a high school diploma were 16.2 percent 
and 7.6 percent, respectively. (See chart 3 and table 2.) 


Computer activity at work 


Although there was a great deal of variation by worker 
characteristic, the most common use for a computer at work 
was to access the Internet or e-mail. Of the 72.3 million workers 
who used a computer on the job, 71.8 percent said that they 
used the computer to connect to the Internet or to their e-mail. 
Other common uses included word processing (67.0 percent), 


Used a computer at work Used the Internet at work 
Occupation and Industry Lanse *' 
employed ia Percent of Total Percent of 
Total employed employed 
Occupation 
MTOtal 1G years ANGiOlOOhi:....c2.:-ce<:esavoocecesses-censeuess sasvaseeseey 135,089 Ween 53.5 51,929 38.4 
Managerial and professional specialty 41,936 33,374 79.6 27,607 65.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 20,279 16,297 80.4 13,616 67.1 
Professional Spe@Clalt yc. ss .csoccsrencscoosconsaccoxcoaleosotescassveeeanest 21,657 17,077 78.9 13,990 64.6 
Technical, sales, and administrative support 38,761 26,056 67.2 17,539 45.3 
Technicians and related SUPPOFT ..........:ccsccsccersesesssetserereeses 4,617 3,462 75.0 2,439 52.8 
SAIGS OCCUPALIONS. «..casvecccczsucdernoséacsuesuceaacedtsscsenstuvedscaentsorctre 15,905 9,173 577 6,360 40.0 
Administrative support, including Clerical .............:::csseseees 18,238 13,421 73.6 8,741 47.9 
SEIVICEOCCUDATIONS S ccecassprpencerarezvosee sesacccctatcesenereedsxccenssners 18,279 4,259 23.3 275 11.9 
Precision production, Craft, ANd repair 0... eeeeeeeseeseceseeeees 14,850 4,447 29.9 2,662 17.9 
Operators, fabricators, And laDOFerS ..............ccceeeceseceseeeeseeees 17,737 3,465 19.5 1,493 8.4 
Farming; forestry; and TSMING srs-cmme-secxnalaesxesnteanccevavencaatvcsvsaree 3,527 675 19.1 453 12.8 
Industry 

Total, 16ivearsiand Gide ie. cccecerscsesestecseteesarttenceereee tet 135,089 72,277 53.5 51,929 38.4 
Private wage and salary workers. ......... 101,187 51,764 §1.2 36,015 35.6 
AQNICUIUNG: « csescsseacserssssncsterzacvassinisererisee 1,779 401 22.6 218 12.2 
NONAGHCUIUTAlINGUSIOS) scocscrsscevsonssseerce-asavainescaxssstuaccucrsexs 99,408 51,362 51.7 35,798 36.0 
MUU soesresc ote fatuersexevecosten eeeetteeeeerneantr co meettiuae a tomate trees 529 233 44.1 173 32.7 
CONMBITICTOMN | cairs cca <doysaazanveentastacsats teeth iaaea tare ate cere 7,242 1,544 21.3 1,053 14.5 
MAnUlacturin Gs russsevtsecroncoryiatanctanas 17,364 8,787 50.6 6,454 Sie 
Durable goods .......... 10,687 5,450 51.0 4,020 37.6 
Nondurable goods 6,678 3,337 50.0 2,434 36.5 
Transportation and public utilities 0.00.0... cc ceeeeeeeceeeseeseees 7,470 4,179 55.9 3,052 40.9 
Wholesale trades ics: svavasesnaytuvnnuareactrestaasuantarnetten caus torteareh cs 4,322 2,467 57.1 1,865 43.2 
Retail trade's. ssciivrecinraeneovactomaguatey cusses 20,758 7,815 37.6 3,814 18.4 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ........ccccccesceesseseeeee 7,514 6,114 81.4 4,971 66.2 
Services? sad dirts iis Caen ae ten cag aa a aNsateD Gir SUNRReTaL Geer 34,155 20,209 59.2 14,403 42.2 
Business, automobile, and repair services ...............++- 7,976 4,772 59.8 3,676 46.1 
Personal services, except private households ............ 2,784 985 35.4 571 20.5 
Entertainment and recreation Services ...........c:c0eseeee0ee 1,951 861 44.1 566 29.0 
Professional Services ...scsessssssssssssssssesseceeeevvsecseeceere 20,672 13,517 65.4 9,536 46.1 
COVEFIMIGI EW OLKGLS 'ziccuecenscsee>vassanivaceecexsrcerante ocanesteren iene iteee 19,264 12,945 67.2 10,108 52.5 
FROST eerie exec artaricdvi ctexastvevvevestectepcasvalgacaorunetmantntemeetemeanaee 3,383 2,262 66.9 1,822 53.9 
SUAS rrmeac ear vonera vans Secis: Viswiatacectun tis vaxvecdionsaan rharoe erent RET 5,631 4,016 71.3 3,269 58.0 
LOGE cacescscesanacatcauasesedcoasinacadvasaddyacctavasndeer decane orecaeleeeerree a 10,249 6,667 65.0 5,017 48.9 
SMU BI CVT WOES: is vissdnr Rbvcoiache disse, minsesns elite 14,516 7,500 51,7 5,758 39.7 


‘Includes unpaid family workers, not shown separately. 


2 Includes other industries, not shown separately. 
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Note: Data refer to computer or Internet use on the sole or primary job. 
“Used the Internet at work” refers to either connecting to the Internet or 
accessing e-mail. 


Table 2._ Employed persons who used a computer or the Internet at work, by selected characteristics, September 2001 


Used a computer at work Used the Internet at work 


Percent of Percent of 
Total | employed i employed 
72,277 53.5 51,929 38.4 
7,087 35.4 3,973 19.8 
1,532 23.1 565 8.5 
5,555 41.5 3,408 25.4 
65,190 56.7 47,956 41.7 
17,038 SKe5 12,739 43.0 
20,909 58.3 15,410 42.9 
18,075 58.6 13,387 43.4 
7,681 53.7 5,495 38.4 
1,488 33.6 925 20.9 
34,663 47.9 26,040 36.0 
37,614 59.9 25,889 41.2 
62,063 54.9 44,746 39.6 
6,635 43.2 4,433 28.8 
4,754 32.0 2,933 19.8 
58,918 57.6 43,578 42.6 
8,414 39.6 4,854 22.8 
4,945 42.6 3,497 30.2 
65,190 56.7 47,956 41.7 
1,831 16.2 859 7.6 
14,227 40.4 8,518 24.2 
12,565 58.9 8,679 40.7 
7,013 62.9 4,725 42.4 
29,553 81.9 25,176 69.7 
10,685 84.2 9,316 73.4 


working with spreadsheets or databases (62.3 percent), and 
engaging in calendar-related or scheduling activities (52.9 
percent). Less commonly reported uses were graphics and 
design (28.8 percent) and programming (15.2 percent). (See 
table 3.) 

Men and women used computers at work for different tasks. 
A higher proportion of men than women reported using the 
computer to access the Internet or e-mail (75.1 percent, 
compared with 68.8 percent). Men were also more likely than 
women to use a computer for spreadsheets and databases 
(64.9 percent, compared with 59.9 percent), graphics and design 
(32.0 percent and 25.8 percent, respectively), and computer 
programming (20.4 percent, compared with 10.5 percent). 
Women were more likely than men to report using the computer 
to do word processing (69.4 percent and 64.3 percent, respec- 
tively). As mentioned previously, nearly three-fifths of all 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Characteristic Total 
employed 
Age and sex 
shOtal yd 6 VOars ANG Old OM assececsssecse-cccccottetnttte cs ccc scessecncceecs 135,089 
NGHOM 4S y Cars ie eos ecteet crs casvethcbansceveanoenes 20,024 
MGiOMIOSy Cars onc. -ccce seer secsess ested seccceacwssce 6,633 
PP OMOVZALV CAMS cnccaecacctectoactccacencessecsaasscocste ssouste eotteteesi etre 13,391 
POW EATS ANGIOI OOK cccsxsserccccessaessccecerccsctonecncrsscescsnsencsernsteT terete 115,065 
AOUOL SEN CANS ee cnece codec tens ere a0siccuscaxepssiqterres scuavite ver erco eee 29,638 
SO MOLASIY CAMS sce snccccutsrcssecscossastremementoner ss sics ctescvessaeecemesten 35,881 
AS OLDA SV CANS cs cschcnsstasvavssvaccvncweresmereteratssc3a-cansnotcoseeeeteaee 30,831 
HOLOIOS VCAMS so. vncsnssetccesens sas cucetseneeteerstactencasssteiscdesecensuerdee 14,293 
GSivCats:anGiOldON ce cccscccsesses-t sertnatreeties ccseccastecsesenescteeeen 4,423 
MGI Re srtenccsctenerressctstte-cscsccnsctevecsoascoeseaetent sect sesccscssuescicossonsuensacaee 72,306 
WOITMEN 52s: caren cette ec atansssneacssaceacaccsBenectersesstencvacscoper-snsccseecsserese 62,784 
Race and Hispanic origin 
Whites. <<. 5. Bieccroperstes ss vists tuctstseocsas.ottvtencnmerem rere ttns cies ecsuaaeeeees 113,130 
[SE Voy GRRE 8 ah SAS NEE Rang a Sa ert IO 15,367 
HAUSDAMNIC OF eecee sestcceer won enec> cues. cntecenceecuarsepe psercee> Gaunsacs -osecteeee 14,848 
Full- or part-time status 
Usuallyfullitimeioniprimary Ob) <-.tcusceccesstess+-cconceceer-ucs.-cceverve 102,228 
Usually part time On primary jOD «0.0.0... eeeceeseeseteereceeeeeeeaeeeee 21,265 
FIQUTS VAL OMI PMIMAnys1ODsesrect-cescsseeveccsonsrutaaceccccvreerssacersuceecses 11,596 
Educational attainment 
Total, 25 yOars ANGOMGON: ccc. 2k se scencctecesscutles cecnnosceteesctetecons 115,065 
OSS NAN ai niGUSCNOOMGIPION A seecceuscsucerees-coceeccncveceeonestescarns 11,275 
High school graduate, no College ..................cscssscesseseseeeseene 35,220 
SOMGCOMEGENODCO CC erecernscorencceeecacecc-recarsencverstecedsesecserurs 21,319 
ASSOCIATES COGN OG ra cxcccncter cnc cicecnccscccoven-cocnoccnrecccehvavarcentcosseuse 11,154 
CONSGSIGOOL CG eater ar cates raaetenccencascersce case cerechesaascceversencestasresceres 36,096 
AGN ANCOGICOONCO crccstecsscsccccacssesecscccsccsvoctdeestceoncetectcendersaroxexs 12,695 
Note: Data refer to computer or Internet use on the sole or primary job. 
Details for the race and Hispanic-origin groups do not sum to totals, because 


data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are 
included in both the white and black population groups. 


women were employed as managers, professionals, or 
clerical workers; the proportion of workers in these three 
occupations who used a computer to do word processing 
was a very high (74.4 percent). 

In terms of occupation, workers in managerial and 
professional specialty occupations, who had the highest 
rate of computer use on the job, reported some of the 
highest proportions for specific uses of a computer. For 
example, 82.7 percent used a computer to access the Internet 
or their e-mail, 78.3 percent performed word processing or 
desktop publishing on the computer, and 70.3 percent 
worked with spreadsheets or databases. (See table 4.) 


Job search activity on the Internet 


In addition to asking questions on computer and Internet 
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| Table 3. | Type of computer activity at work, by selected characteristics, September 2001 
Employed Percent who use a computer for— 
persons who w i ] = 
used a ord 
Characteristic j Spread- 
computer | Processing | internet or| Calendaror| sheets | SfaPhics , Other 
at work ordesktop | mail scheduling | or data- et Programming | activities 
(in publishing Benes design 
thousands) 
ama | 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older ................002. 72,277 67.0 71.8 52.9 62.3 28.8 15.2 13.1 
UO stOn2AW COIS ee eases cress scpcses ewsegsanocots- oe 2c'062 7,087 53.6 56.1 45.6 52.2 20.8 12.2 14.3 
Gaston OV CALS tccceececerstetvscesstencrans neaeecose 1,532 39.8 36.9 32.1 35.7, 12.8 7.4 19.6 
QOMOWZA TV OATS emt ccrvset sercteepeeece ach scne sss 5,555 57.4 61.3 49.3 56.7 22.9 13.6 12.8 
Z2OW CaTSiaNG Ol Clase ctreeuescentoes tees ste 65,190 68.4 73.6 53.7 63.4 29.7 15.6 12.9 
ZOMOLSA WY CANS vecscnssscichceaczcesctectsctscctene hes 17,038 68.8 74.8 56.3 66.4 30.0 17.6 12.6 
SOMO ARV CANS H vesnccsssassovesncnccsexetsectel aes 20,909 68.8 TASS 5o5 65.2 31.3 16.9 12.0 
ABD NOIOARV CONS Fak von nncase ccoverecsces soetucteesceee 18,075 69.4 74.1 53.5 62.3 29.9 13.5 13.7 
SOMOMGA LY CAS ier sc cascshercsssctecthecasscteniewseng 7,681 66.4 Tales) 47.0 SHS 25.5 12.9 13.8 
G5ivearsrandiolde ty. cee-ceccveeersecsscctenstee 1,488 58.0 62.2 37.2 47.2 20.6 12.1 16.6 
LS Mics e nea bate sie eee ee ceec cetra aere peer 34,663 64.3 75.1 55.2 64.9 32.0 20.4 13.0 
WOIMGN ois. bescerersecksetannscsvscscc teumtatecieaea aes 37,614 69.4 68.8 50.9 59.9 25.8 10.5 13.1 
Race and Hispanic origin 
WRG coe foreccs eters cosccsk tense Reetetasancestvogesss 62,063 67.4 72.1 52.7 62.7 28.9 14.7 13.2 
BACK recectasen te reneceter esac nctea eee enaxesiee cae 6,635 62.6 66.8 53.9 56.9 26.1 15.8 13.0 
FUSPANI CON GUN tecseccceccescerses-acceeessacensasearsesc 4,754 64.0 61.7 49.7 57.9 22.8 Wf 11.9 
Full- or part-time status 
Usually full time on primary job ............... 58,918 68.4 74.0 55.2 64.3 29.6 16.2 WATE 
Usually part time on primary job .............. 8,414 59.7 SY fel 39.2 49.8 22.8 9.1 16.0 
Hours vary on primary joD..............eeeee 4,945 62.7 70.7 49.6 59.5 29.1 14.0 12.1 
Educational attainment 
Total, 25 years and older .............00: 65,190 68.4 73.6 53.7 63.4 29.7 15.6 12.9 
Less than a high school diploma............. 1,831 45.5 46.9 40.7 45.7 15.5 11.3 19.2 
High school graduate, no college ............ 14,227 §5.2 59.9 46.2 53.8 19.9 11.6 14.5 
Some college, NO degree ..........eceeseeeeeees 12,565 64.1 69.1 Sia 60.6 26.5 14.0 13.4 
ASSOCiate’S GEGIEE ..........-eeeeeceeeneeeeeeeeeeee 7,013 61.6 67.4 51.2 58.2 25.9 14.9 14.9 
COMCGO:GEGICG ..csacsccesceecesevstcesecpseccesunsnes 29,553 79.6 85.2 59.9 71.5 37.4 18.6 ills 
Advanced degree ..........scceeceesceeseeeeeeeees 10,685 83.8 87.2 60.0 70.0 38.4 18.7 ifales! 
Note: Data refer to computer use on the sole or primary job. The for the race and Hispanic-origin groups do not sum to totals, because data 


percentage of persons who used computers for various activities may 
exceed 100 percent, because some may report multiple activities. Details 


for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in 
both the white and black population groups. 


use at work, the survey gathered information on Internet job 
searching.* Respondents were asked whether they had used 
the Internet (at any location) to search for a job “that year”’— 
that is, from January to September 2001. About 19.6 million 
individuals, or 9.2 percent of the civilian noninstitutional 
population aged 16 and older, reported using the Internet (at 
any location) to search for a job.° Job search rates using the 
Internet were highest for individuals in the 20- to 24-year-old 
(17.4 percent), 25- to 34-year-old (16.8 percent), and 35- to 44- 
year-old (11.0 percent) age groups. (See table 5.) 

Men and women were about equally likely to have used 
the Internet to search for a job: nearly 1 in every 10 reported 
such use. Also, individuals with more years of schooling were 
much more likely than the less educated to have used the 


Internet to search for a job. The Internet job search rate for 
college graduates was 15.6 percent, in contrast to only 1.5 
percent for those with less than a high school diploma. (See 
table 5.) 

Table 6 shows data on job searching by occupation. The 
estimates given are limited to the experienced labor force— 
the sum of the employed and the unemployed whose last job 
was in one of the occupations or industries listed. Of the 
141.4 million individuals in this group in September 2001, 
17.2 million, or 12.2 percent of the total, used the Internet to 
search for a job between January and September 2001. As 
was the case for Internet use, individuals in managerial and 
professional specialty occupations had the highest rate of 
Internet job searching (16.9 percent). Job search rates for the 
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=| Percent who use a computer for— 
i iF 
Employed ] 
Spread- 
persons who Word Calenda 
Occupation and Industry used a computer! processing | Internet or pe 3 we i i Programming pine 
at work ordesktop| e-mail scheduling artis design 
(in publishing 
thousands) | base: 
at 
Occupation 
‘ 13.1 
Total, 16 years And Older «0... eeseeceeseeeeeeees Tevet 67.0 71.8 52.9 62.3 me : er at 
Managerial and professional specialty veseeneteans 33,374 78.3 82.7 60 : ug ee ee ae 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .... 16,297 79.0 83.5 65 : i be 68 
Professional Specialty ...........:cesecssecececereseseees 17,077 77.6 81.9 56.5 pe 225 12.4 13.2 
Technical, sales, and administrative support .. 26,056 62.6 67.3 48.4 59. ; es Me 
ici 3,462 58.5 70.4 52.3 59.3 29.5 7 
Technicians and related support ..............++ : se 44 145 
SQlOS OCCUPELONS coc cccemagesiscc-sscxescsnersocereereceeee 9,173 59.9 69.3 48.6 60.1 aan o18 
Administrative support, including clerical ...... 13,421 65.6 65.1 47.2 ye be : oa He. 
SO@rviCe OCCUPATIONS <ccreccccsensscvscrcvscsesversacscesrave 4,259 52.6 51.1 45.7 = — ny Me 
Precision production, craft, and repair ............ 4,447 46.5 59.9 45.4 51. <p Be oa 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .............+. 3,465 CHA 43.1 32.4 41.2 a ae re 
Farming, forestry, and fishing. ............:0:sese0e 675 60.9 67.1 43.7 61.3 : 
Industry 
152 13.1 
Total, 16 years and older! ............ceeseeeeeees TREES 67.0 71.8 52.9 62.3 28.8 
Private wage and Salary worke’s ..........2::0++ 51,764 63.4 69.6 4 : oe a3 a : ms 
Agriculture........ sessasennes cossoneenneeennenenecnneaneennneeey 401 58.0 54.2 a ao ee a 
Nonagricultural industries .... euch roan 51 oe coe . k a oe Pe bg i 
IMUINMIAG  socacrecccvecccccsaerecctcssecpecescntavescecevezescetece : : 
Consthuclon Boe pdec ee eee een ntes eee ee 1,544 65.1 68.2 56.5 67.1 31.1 18.2 11.5 
Mant CUNIING Fe erc-cese-cee-ceseeereeceszeessconcemmtetcs 8,787 63.9 73.4 54.2 67.0 34.2 20.0 12.0 
Durable goods ......... 5,450 62.2 73.8 54.8 67.4 35.1 23.1 12.9 
Nondurable goods 3,337 66.7 72.9 53.4 66.3 32.8 15.0 10.5 
Transportation and public utilities ............... 4,179 56.7 73.0 56.1 63.3 24.0 15.7 13.6 
WihGleSale trade see ere oe consukeape cats 2,467 63.9 75.6 52.8 66.2 25.0 14.0 13.6 
Ota ADS serra tieces cane. gracedovaresntoccveaszsvan teins 7,815 44.4 48.8 41.7 48.3 17.0 9.3 19.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .............. 6,114 73.1 81.3 58.6 69.8 24.5 14.5 10.3 
SSOIVICOS Sc canesnaneeteconccatdoreyeescesmareids aapastaaesstvanse 20,209 68.9 71.3 55.9 61.6 28.3 16.0 12.6 
Business, automobile, and repair 
SOLVIGOS 5. asic cass oxezeccenastvenverspiassedusvasvescrve xen 4,772 65.6 77.0 59.9 68.5 33.2 27.9 12.0 
Personal services, except private " - id Re = 63 ve 
PIOUS GM OLAS ees syscas -eesvacvedcases ts veryeosnenesticensast 985 58.2 5 t ‘ 
Entertainment and recreation services ..... 861 62.2 65.8 51.9 57.4 31.2 14.0 12.7 
Professional ServiCes ..........::cceseceseceseeeeeee 13,517 71.3 70.5 54.9 60.1 27.0 12.5 12.6 
GOVEITIMONT WORK ONS ia ccscentver-ovsxerannzsarsacetteasyeree 12,945 77.9 78.1 53.8 ve = 14.5 12.2 
FOO GNI prac neast cohexestdazssvaavasecvansssneveassstaasateipan 2,262 74.3 80.6 56.6 64. ot 17.0 11.5 
SLAG sapeurecapinsisancesansasiavassarsncantssciscea (asttney eben 4,016 79.2 81.4 55.8 66.2 33.7 16.7 12:3 
[OC eater caaiyedexseasssensctuentevepchduanet rerterte deen ct 6,667 78.2 75.2 S17 59.7 32.3 12.2 12.3 
Self-employed WOrKELS .....ssscersserssesecsaseesesesserers 7,500 72.6 76.8 46.9 63.1 | 37.5 15.6 13.0 
‘Includes unpaid family workers, not shown separately. 


? Includes other industries, not shown separately. 


Note: Data refer to computer or Internet use on the sole or primary job. 
The percentage of persons who use computers for various activities may 
exceed 100 percent, because some may report multiple activities. 


other major occupations ranged from 14.3 percent for 
technical, sales, and administrative support occupations to 
4.1 percent for farming, forestry, and fishing. 

The most common Internet job search methods reported 
were reading online ads or job listings (92.2 percent of 
Internet jobseekers) and researching information on 
potential employers (68.5 percent). The least common 
methods used were posting a resume on a job-listing site or 
with a service (37.4 percent) and posting a resume on a 
personal Web site (4.8 percent). This pattern of Internet job 
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searching was essentially the same, regardless of demographic 
characteristic, occupation, or industry. (See tables 5 and 6.) 


THE RESULTS FROM THE 2001 COMPUTER AND INTERNET USE 
SURVEY show that computer and Internet use has become a fixture 
in the U.S. workplace. Although there was a great deal of variation 
in terms of occupation and industry, individuals employed in 
managerial and professional specialty occupations and workers in 
the finance, insurance, and real estate industry were most likely to 
use a computer or the Internet on the job. Computer and Internet 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Job search activity' using the Internet, by selected characteristics, September 2001 


Total civilian Job search activity of persons who used 
noninstitutional population the Internet to search for a Job (percent) 
Read i 
online Posted 
Total who Researched Posted 
ads Submitted| aresume 
Charactertistic Total usedthe | Percent Ore | MMOITIGHION || ieee ee onalob: a Ate 
sesanae to ; of searched melee or listing resume | activities 
searc otal online po! application site or with onown 
fora job job employers aservice | Web site 
ie listings 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older .............. 212,357 19,616 9.2 92.0 67.4 49.5 36.7 4.8 3.7 
16 to 24 years 35,195 4,415 12.5 92.3 63.2 45.9 35.6 4.8 21, 
UG HONOR CAS Genes cescaretoeenceseesosescesess 16,206 1,108 6.8 91.5 54.1 34.0 26.3 3.0 Bee 
ZOMOV24 VOANS Fas everereaceecapsertentonesess 18,990 3,308 17.4 92.5 66.2 49.9 38.7 5.4 3.0 
25 years and older... 177,162 15,201 8.6 91.9 68.7 50.5 37.0 4.8 3.9 
25 to 34 years ........ 37,032 6,238 16.8 92.3 70.7 52.9 42.2 55 3.5 
SOUOLFA VOANS ccsccsotsttrtesescspecccccettes 44,318 4,890 11.0 91.9 68.6 50.4 35.4 4.4 3.8 
ABifO S40 OAlS cssascazcteeeteseconceceencae oles 38,642 3,051 7.9 91.3 66.2 48.9 32.5 4.3 4.4 
SSO G4 VOANS; <cacevassee eee senevenstenesoacs 24,328 877 3.6 89.9 67.4 41.3 26.9 Ort 5.4 
GSivearsiand Older ccesct-tecesceecscue saree 32,842 145 4 94.1 46.5 43.2 24.6 6.6 10.0 
MOI cscecesecccdncsaseccuseonciarotesstes Sexcdss ieee 102,110 9,700 9.5 91.5 TANS 53.4 40.5 5.9 3.8 
VOIGT focesecs. sclevcrs date cesseane cere stesee tae 110,247 9,916 9.0 92.5 63.4 45.6 33.0 3.6 3.6 
176,220 16,018 9.1 91.9 67.1 48.2 35.1 4.5 3.8 
25,644 2,396 9.3 92.3 67.1 52.9 41.5 De) 3.2 
23,288 1,377 5.9 89.2 67.7 47.0 36.6 5.8 2.4 
Educational attainment 
Total, 25 years and older ............... 177,162 15,201 8.6 91.9 68.7 50.5 37.0 4.8 3.9 
Less than a high school diploma....... 27,484 402 12) 88.8 58.2 38.9 30.3 4.6 1.9 
High school graduate, no college ...... 57,386 2,812 4.9 90.9 59.2 42.0 31.7 Si) 3.1 
Some college, no degree ................0 30,641 3,029 9.9 92.2 63.1 48.2 34.7 3.8 3.1 
ASSOCIate'S CEQTEG 2.5. -ce cece cacease--cecen- 14,779 1,667 11.3 93.7 65.4 48.3 34.7 47 3.7 
ColleGe GEGree ....ccsse.cdeotcosscecconesarses 46,872 7,291 15.6 91:9) 76.0 55.9 40.8 5.7 4.8 
Advanced degree. ............-sesreseeceeee 16,283 2,390 14.7 91.6 77.8 55.6 39.3 6.4 4.8 


from January to September 2001. 


Norte: 


[Numbers in thousands] 


1 Refers to use of the Internet to search for a job “this year’—that is, 


The percentage of persons performing each activity may exceed 


100 percent, because some may perform more than one activity. Details for 


the race and Hispanic-origin groups do not sum to totals, because data for 
the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both 


the white and black population groups. 
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Job search activity of persons who used 
the Internet to search for a job (percent) 
Total mie senha Posted 
usedthe | Percent aresume 
Occupation and Industry Total | Internet to of ns semiotic Submitted | 5, g job- Print 
search total searched on Cree ee) isting resume Other 
fora job Grins potential |. — ue site or onown | &ctivities 
job employers PP with Web site 
listings aservice 
Occupation 
Total, 16 years ANd ONDER .........s:ccsesceseereeeee 141,447 WEES 2:2 92.2 68.5 50.7 37.4 4.8 3.8 
Managerial and professional specialty ... 43,058 7,258 16.9 92.8 74.3 56.0 40.1 5.9 4.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.... | 20,851 3,484 16.7 93.4 753 58.3 42.1 4.8 4.9 
Professional SPeCialty ..........:ccsccsesseerseereeesees 22,206 3,775 17.0 92.4 73.3 53.9 38.2 6.9 47 
Technical, sales, and administrative support... | 40,521 5,809 14.3 9257, 65.7 50.8 38.1 4.3 3.3 
Technicians and related support ...............0+ 4,784 868 18.1 90.1 72.6 54.8 42.4 6.0 | 25, 
DAIBSOCCUDAUONS srecscccecedcrsersccsecesucescoscnasvasere 16,709 2151 12.9 94.5 (hi\r 54.0 40.5 48 | 3.6 
Administrative support, including clerical ...... 19,028 2,790 14.7 92.1 59.3 47.0 34.9 3.3 3.3 
S@FVICE OCCUPATIONS .cceccenssoseereserascansstusesseneves 1,477 7.6 90.1 59.4 37.9 29.7 4.0 3.2 
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Operators, fabricators, and laborers ... 1,361 fiat 91.0 62.6 42.0 32.9 4.4 1.4 
Farming, forestry, and fishing .........-..ssseee 152 4.1 87.5 62.8 37.1 19.9 22.) 26 
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OEE Continued—Job search activity’ using the Internet, by occupation and industry, September 2001 


use at work also was most common among women, whites, and 
those with higher levels of educational attainment. Data from the 
2001 survey show the importance of the Internet in assisting 


Notes 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Job search activity of persons who used 
L the Internet to search for a job (percent) 
Read Posted 
Weadthe Percent | line | researched aresume 
“ ads Submitted 
Occupation and Industry Total Internet to of we Information apes ssiale -— job- Bist one 
search total searched Ask: ne oy ane on own | activities 
fora Job online | Smployers |[PPlication| “Vi” | Web site 
job a service 
listings 
= | 
Industry 
0.7 37.4 4.8 3.8 
Total, 16 years and older? «0.0... eeeeeeeees 141,447 17,235 12.2 92.2 68.5 5 
Private wage and salary workers etree 106,847 13,819 12.9 92.7 69.7 rep = : ; : : 
AGN IGUITURG i. ake sassecces<cacascansearsecssesevtcttuaenesssasvens 1,895 123 6.5 89.2 66.7 ae ay re - 
Nonagricultural industries ..........:esceccseeeeseerees 104,951 es " : pe : = ng ~ 
NMG) cos secshsccsceccesdsreesswassoscassvvonsvsbateeessveteans 554 : 
GOnStructtoi <2 revere cescasersesees- perce cutee scarenne 7,747 548 Ty 88.3 64.2 44.9 29.2 5.0 i “ 
NEUF CLUTIMN Gaeccccsastteere: scsscte vente teececeorosnocs 18,412 2,216 12.0 93.2 72.2 53.9 39.8 4.6 
DUTADIG QOOUS mrreareccetteescuvenctvensenttevecsoncrnes 11,348 1,454 12.8 92.9 74.4 Sf ye : : Fi : rs 
Nondurable QO0dS «.......casccssecesteeetveveseoteees 7,064 763 10.8 93.7 68.0 47.7 37. = 
Transportation and public utilities ............... 7,784 1,069 13.7 91.0 70.2 53.2 41.8 6.9 
Wholesale trade .-c20 irc. faseccesteadasectsvencvare 4,549 618 13.6 94.7 68.2 55.1 40.4 : i 2 : 
Retail trades scrte-vcieie tet cera eee eeceiecci vere 22,123 2,348 10.6 93.8 64.1 47.2 36.3 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ........... Wal Do 1,307 16.9 92.3 71.6 56.2 42.0 4.7 4.1 
SEIVICOS 2a ceccrtecsatcnrcozeunuccsnavetss seecdvenacriacve 35,971 5,537 15.4 92.7 Ti ibs: 52.6 39.4 4.4 41 
Business, automobile, and repair 
SGIVICGS ure tereveccrstccs cceoorcarsresseccer oecescs 8,727 1,739 19.9 94.0 78.6 63.5 49.5 7.0 4A 
Personal services, except private 
MOUSEMOIAS. vs.cccsstecteccsstrsecteeeretoreserese 2,995 324 10.8 91.7 59.8 48.7 35.0 3.6 5.6 
Entertainment and recreation services ... 2157 323 15.0 87.7 Tz 45.8 32.8 2.6 49 
Professional SCVICES .....-ccssc:.:-creecceesesenes 21,278 3,097 14.6 92.7 68.8 48.4 35.3 3.2 4.0 
GOVOCNIMOEME WOIMKEMS: crezerasance ceacconccatas sceswanecaasees 19,697 2,524 12.8 90.9 61.4 43.8 29.1 3.9 3.4 
OGG a ire setts ccre trees cas oe cn eccucneess oaeeecaseiceteres 3,495 480 13.7 91.7 55.0 46.0 30.7 2.3 3.5 
SUG Feces species coxnsrexs ve sev aa saeesaesevsccseaosteseseare 5,760 891 18:5 90.6 60.8 43.3 28.2 ot 3.5 
NOCH apes ase en ces opens nas achxnokenenatseenunsconsescae sesvaee 10,443 ales 11.0 90.9 64.5 43.2 29.1 3.8 3.2 
Self-EMpPlOyed WOPKETS .u--...s0resecescressrrererenensseses 14,778 889 6.0 87.6 69.7 49.4 40.0 9.4 6.0 
| | 
‘Refers to use of the Internet to search for a job “this year’—that is, $ Includes other industries, not shown separately. 
from January to September 2001. 
? Includes unpaid family workers, not shown separately. Note: Data refer to computer or Internet use on the sole or primary job. 


individuals in searching for new jobs, with nearly 1 in every 10 
persons reporting that he or she used the Internet to search for a 
job in the 9 months prior to responding to the survey. [a 
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‘In the survey that is to be discussed, respondents were asked whether 
they “connected to the Internet or used e-mail.” In this article, these two 


tasks will be collectively referred to as “Internet use.” 


> The cps is a monthly sample survey of about 60,000 households 
that provides information on demographic characteristics of the labor 
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force and the employment status of the noninstitutionalized popula- 
tion aged 16 years and older. 


> A recent report by the National Telecommunications and In- 
formation Administration of the U.S. Department of Commerce, also 
based on the cps Computer and Internet Use Survey, provides a 
comprehensive overview of computer and Internet use at all locations: 
home, school, and work. (See 4 Nation Online: How Americans Are 
Expanding Their Use of the Internet (National Telecommunications 


and Information Administration, February 2002); on the Internet at http:/ 
/www.ntia.doc.gov/ntiahome/dn/index.html.) 


* The Internet job search questions in the supplement are different 
_ from the job search questions that are asked in the basic labor force 
section of the cps and that are used in the classification of 
unemployment. The supplement’s questions on Internet job searching 
cannot be used to determine the official classification of unem- 
ployment, for several reasons. In the basic cps, job search questions are 
not asked of persons with jobs, whereas the Internet job search 
questions were asked of all Internet users, including employed persons. 
Also, in the basic cps, job searching among the unemployed must have 
occurred within the 4 weeks prior to collection of the survey, but the 
Internet job search activity could have occurred at any time from 
January to September 2001. Moreover, there is no information about 
respondents’ labor force status during this longer reference period. 


Appendix: Data collection 


Finally, in the basic cps, job search methods are divided into active 
and passive, and only active methods—those which can lead to a job 
offer—classify a person as unemployed. By contrast, the Internet job 
search methods in the supplement are not restricted to active methods. 
For example, reading job ads or listings online and researching 
information on potential employers are not considered to be active 
job search methods in the basic cps. However, tables 5 and 6, showing 
Internet job search activity, display both passive and active job search 
methods. As measured in the basic cps, job search activity may or may 
not have involved the Internet. 

° In a recent study, Richard B. Freeman contends that the low cost 
of transmitting information over the Internet is shifting job search 
and recruiting efforts of employers to that medium. (See Richard B. 
Freeman, “The Labour Market in the New Information Economy,” 
Working Paper 9254 (National Bureau of Economic Research, October 
2002). ) 


The data presented in this article and other information 
on computer and Internet use were obtained from a 
supplement to the September 2001 Current Population 
Survey (cps), a monthly sample survey of about 60,000 
households conducted by the U.S. Census Bureau for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, principally to gather infor- 
mation on employment and unemployment. Respondents 
to the September 2001 supplement answered questions 


Questions 


The data on computer and Internet use at work and on job 
searching using the Internet were obtained from the following 
questions in the Computer and Internet Use Survey: 


Do you use a computer at your main job? 
INGE 
2, No 


At your main job, what do you do on the computer? Do you do 
word processing or desktop publishing? 


1 Yes 

2. ING: 
Do you connect to the Internet or use e-mail? 

Yes 

2. No 


(Respondents who answer “yes” to this question are considered 
to be Internet users at work.) 


Do you use a calendar or do scheduling on the computer? 


Ib NES 
2. No 
Do you use spreadsheets or databases? 
cs 
2, No 


Do you do graphics and design? 
1. Yes 


2. No 
Do you do programming? 
lserYes 
2. No 
Do you use your work computer for any other purpose? 
Yes 
27 No 


about their computer and Internet use at home, school, 
and work, in addition to giving other information. The data 
cover the incidence of computer and Internet use at work 
and job search activity using the Internet. Since 1984, sur- 
veys of computer use and (later) Internet use have been 
conducted periodically by the Census Bureau. However, 
because of comparability issues, the data pertain only to the 
September 2001 supplement. 


Data on job searching using the Internet pertain to a// individuals 
in the survey who used the Internet: 


This year, have you used the Internet to search for a job? 
ee CS 
2. No 

(“This year” refers to January through September 2001.) 


How did you use the Internet to search for a job? Did you read 
online job ads or search online job listings? 


le NE 
2. No 

Did you research information about potential employers? 
leeeYes 
2 aeINO 

Did you submit a resume or application to an employer online? 
EeaYes 
2. No 


Did you post a resume on a job-listing site or with a service 
online? 


ey cs 
2. No 

Did you post a resume on your own Web site? 
Ices 
2. No 

Did you do anything else to search for a job online? 
1. No 
2F yes 
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Workplace e-mail and Internef use: 
employees and employers beware 


An employee's personal use of an employer s 


e-mail system and of Internet access 


is not protected under the law, 


and employers can face legal liability 
for employees’ inappropriate use thereof 


he widespread use of the Internet and 
; electronic mail (“e-mail”) has transformed 
the way business is conducted in the 
typical American workplace. Written communica- 
tion to almost anyone in the world now can be 
completed nearly instantaneously; information 
about any subject encountered in a daily job task 
can be retrieved in seconds from the Internet 
through multiple search engines. These techno- 
logical developments have benefited employers 
and employees alike—employers in accomplishing 
business goals and employees in performing their 
duties. 

Undoubtedly, the Internet and e-mail also have 
given employees a new means of escaping briefly 
from long days at the office. What sports enthu- 
siast, for example, hasn’t taken a quick peek at 
ESPN.com on the Internet during working hours to 
see the latest sports news? Who hasn’t interrupt- 
ed his or her work for a moment to send a quick 
note to a friend about the coming weekend’s social 
events? 

A recent extensive survey! of employers and 
employees to gauge their opinions on Internet and 
e-mail use at the workplace revealed that both 
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groups view non-work-related use of the Internet 
and e-mail as appropriate, even though, in their 
mutual opinion, such use may hinder employees’ 
productivity. As a general matter, most em- 
ployees believe that some personal Internet or e- 
mail use at work is acceptable and that employers 
should not have the right to monitor what sites 
employees are visiting or what e-mails they are 
sending and receiving. More than 87 percent of 
employees surveyed stated that it was appro- 
priate for them to surf non-work-related Web sites 
for at least some portion of the workday. Of these, 
some 55 percent indicated that it was appropriate 
for employees to spend anywhere from 15 min- 
utes to 30 minutes on the Internet or dealing with 
personal e-mail each workday. Nearly 84 percent 
of the employees surveyed indicated that they 
regularly send non-work-related e-mails each 
day, with 32 percent sending between 5 and 10 
such messages. Almost 57 percent of employees 
felt that this personal Internet and e-mail use 
decreased their productivity. 

Yet, despite this widespread activity and 
acknowledgment that the activity may make them 
less efficient, only 29 percent of employees 


reported being caught by their employers engaging in non- 
work-related Internet surfing. Almost 55 percent of employees 
thought that their employers were not monitoring either their 

_ Internet usage or the e-mails they sent and received. Further- 
more, only 57 percent thought that employers should have 
the right to monitor their employees’ Internet and e-mail 
usage. 

Interestingly, employers’ viewpoints were largely the same 
on these questions. More than 82 percent of employers 
indicated that it was appropriate for employees to view non- 
work-related Web sites, and 58 percent of these opined that it 
was permissible for employees to do so between 15 and 30 
minutes per day. Similarly, some 86 percent of employers 
believed that it was appropriate for employees to send 
personal e-mail, and 61 percent of them felt that one to five 
messages per day was an appropriate number. Only 31 
percent of employers indicated that they monitored or 
restricted employees’ Internet usage, even though 51 percent 
believed that inappropriate use of the Internet and e-mail 
compromises worker productivity. The following tabulation 
presents the main results of the Vault.com survey: 


Percent Percent 
Question ofemployees of employers 
responding responding 
Vesta “yes” 

Is it appropriate for employees 

to surf non-work-related 

IWC DISILES!) Aten ceetee i te Rene 87.5 82.2 
Is it appropriate for employees 

to send personal e-mail during 

PC PWVOTRAAY 22 irs. Peete atte tosess 83.7 85.8 
Have you ever caught an employee 

(or, if an employee, been caught) 

in the act of surfing a 

non-work-related Web site? ......... 28.8 54.0 
Does your company monitor 

or restrict employee Internet 

or e-mail use (or, if an 

employee, do you think 

your employer is monitoring)? .... 45.5 31.0 
Does non-work-related 

Internet surfing compromise 

CMMDIOV CS ACIIVICY 1. cs.siéecencerannaseens 56.6 51.0 


Thus, the sentiment among employers and employees 
alike appears to be that personal Internet and e-mail use at 
the workplace is fine. But are employers and employees 
taking legal risks by adopting such a viewpoint? Is an 
employee’s perception that employers do not have the right 
to monitor Internet and e-mail use supported in the law? Or 
are employees at risk for being disciplined, including having 
their jobs terminated, for improper use of the Internet? And 


what risks do employers assume if they allow employees to 
use a workplace computer for personal purposes? Can 
employers be held liable for the behavior of employees who 
use company e-mail and the Internet? 

This article examines how the law has interpreted employers’ 
and employees’ rights and risks with respect to Internet and e- 
mail use at the workplace, beginning with a discussion of 
whether the law recognizes any right to privacy for employees 
in the e-mail they send and the Web sites they view at work. The 
article then examines the risks to employers of permitting 
employees to use the Internet and e-mail at the office for non- 
work-related purposes. 


Employee risks from personal use 


A substantial percentage of employees appears to believe 
that employers should not have the right to monitor 
workplace e-mail and Internet use. The law, however, has 
answered differently to this point. Employees often 
mistakenly believe that their use of the Internet and e-mail at 
the workplace is private when, in fact, courts have found no 
reasonable expectation of privacy in such use and have 
consistently permitted employers to monitor and review 
employee activity. 

The seminal case in this area is Smyth v. The Pillsbury 
Company,’ originating in the Federal District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. Plaintiff Michael A. Smyth 
brought suit against his former employer, The Pillsbury 
Company, alleging wrongful discharge after the employer 
terminated him for transmitting what the employer deemed 
inappropriate and unprofessional comments over the 
company’s e-mail system. Because Smyth was an “at-will” 
employee, his suit hinged on whether the discharge violated 
a “public policy” of the State of Pennsylvania and thereby 
fell into an exception to the general rule that an at-will 
employee can be terminated at any time for any reason.’ The 
court granted the defendant’s motion to dismiss the case for 
failure to state a claim, finding that the employer did not commit 
the tort of invading the employee’s privacy and therefore did 
not violate public policy in terminating Smyth. 

The Pillsbury Company, like many employers, established 
an e-mail communication system to “promote internal 
corporate communications between its employees.’ After 
establishing the system, the company repeatedly told its 
employees that all e-mail was confidential and privileged. It 
also told employees that-the company would not intercept 
their e-mails and then use them as the basis for discipline. In 
October 1994, Smyth exchanged e-mails with his supervisor 
over the company’s e-mail system. Among other things, the 
e-mails allegedly contained threats to kill some of the 
company’s sales management staff. The employer intercepted 
the e-mails and ultimately fired Smyth for making the threats. 
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Smyth claimed that his termination violated the public 
policy of Pennsylvania, which he alleged included an 
employee’s right to privacy (in e-mail), as supported in 
Pennsylvania case law. The plaintiff relied on the tort of 
“intrusion upon seclusion” in making this argument. That 
tort is defined in the Restatement (Second) of Torts as follows: 


One who intentionally intrudes, physically or other- 
wise, upon the solitude or seclusion of another or his 
private affairs or concerns, is subject to liability to 
the other for invasion of his privacy, if the intrusion 
would be highly offensive to a reasonable person. 


The court rejected Smyth’s contention, finding that there 
should be no reasonable expectation of privacy in the e-mails 
sent, despite the company’s repeated statements that e-mail 
would be confidential and privileged. The court noted that 
Smyth voluntarily communicated with his supervisor over 
the company e-mail system, which was used by all employees 
of the company. The court also reasoned that the plaintiff did 
not disclose any personal information about himself in the e- 
mails, as would have been the case if the employer had 
required him to submit to a drug test or a personal-property 
search. Using a balancing-of-interests test, the court found 
that, to the extent that Smyth did have a privacy interest in 
the e-mails, the company’s interest in preventing inappro- 
priate and unprofessional behavior outweighed that interest. 

That balancing-of-interests test was a common thread in 
later decisions asserting that an employer’s right to maintain 
a professional and secure workplace outweighs any right to 
privacy an employee may have in e-mail communications or 
Internet use. For example, in United States v. Simons,’ initially 
heard before the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, the U.S. Government prosecuted 
defendant Mark L. Simons, an employee of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, for violating Federal child pornography 
laws. The defendant worked in the Foreign Bureau of 
Information Services division of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) and, in that capacity, used the agency’s 
computer system with Internet and e-mail access. During a 
routine check of the capabilities of the computer system’s 
“firewall,” the manager of the computer network noticed a 
large amount of activity outside the system. Using the keyword 
“sex,” he searched the system’s activity logs, believing that 
such a search would unearth any inappropriate activity. The 
search returned a significant number of hits that came from the 
defendant’s workstation. Later in the employer’s investigation, 
another information technology professional was told to access 
the defendant’s computer remotely to determine whether any 
inappropriate pictures or files had been downloaded. The search 
returned many files that the administrator subsequently 
classified as pornographic in nature. The administrator then was 
authorized to copy the defendant’s computer hard drive from a 
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remote location. Thereafter, the administrator went into the 
defendant’s office, removed his hard drive, and replaced it with 
the copy the administrator had made. 

Prior to his trial, the defendant moved to suppress the 
evidence that had been retrieved by the employer. He argued 
that the searches of his computer were illegal under the fourth 
amendment to the Constitution, because they were con- 
ducted without a warrant or other lawful justification. The 
court denied the motion, holding that Simons could have no 
reasonable expectation of privacy in the workplace Internet 
activity logs and computer hard drive that were searched. 

As a preliminary matter, the court reviewed the case law 
on public-sector employees’ reasonable expectation of 
privacy. The Supreme Court, in Katz v. United States,° 
enunciated the standard for determining whether employees 
in the public sector have a right to privacy: a person must 
have an actual or subjective expectation of privacy, and the 
expectation must be one that society recognizes as rea- 
sonable. (Employees in the private sector are not afforded 
the protections of the Constitution, including the fourth 
amendment, in similar situations, because those protections 
require “State” action, and monitoring by private employers 
clearly is not a government activity.) For example, in 
O’Connor v. Ortega,’ the Supreme Court held that an 
employee had a reasonable expectation of privacy in the desk 
and file cabinets in his or her office. However, the Court 
indicated that an office’s practice or procedures could reduce 
such an expectation. 

In Simons, the CIA had an official policy which stipulated 
that employees could use the Internet for “official business 
use, incidental use, lawful use, and contractor com- 
munications” and that the CIA would conduct electronic 
auditing of the computer network to “support identification, 
termination, and prosecution of unauthorized activity,” 
including inbound and outbound file transfers. The Court 
found that the defendant could not have a reasonable 
expectation of privacy in his Internet activity, given the CIA’s 
policy. The Court noted further that, even if the defendant 
had a reasonable expectation of privacy, the Government had 
a stronger need for supervision, control, and the efficient 
operation of its workplace. Accordingly, the Government’s 
need would outweigh any right to privacy. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit affirmed 
the defendant’s later conviction and approved the district 
court’s holding with respect to the motion to suppress.*® Like 
the district court, the court of appeals found that the em- 
ployer’s Internet policy “placed employees on notice that 
they could not reasonably expect that their Internet activity 
would be private.”° Thus, the employer’s review of Internet 
activity logs and remote searches of the defendant’s com- 
puter did not violate the fourth amendment, because the 
defendant could not expect the usage information and the 


files on his computer to be private. 

The fourth circuit did discuss separately the appro- 
priateness of the employer’s removal of the defendant’s hard 
_ drive from his computer by entering his office. The appellate 
- court did find that, unlike the activity logs and files on the 
hard drive, Simons’ actual office was a place where he had a 
legitimate expectation of privacy. However, the court 
permitted the search because it was reasonable in its incep- 
tion and scope, given the employer’s interest in discovering 
employee misconduct and the prior evidence the employer 
had of work-related misfeasance by Simons. In particular, the 
court said that (1) the search was reasonable at its inception 
because the employer had grounds for suspecting that the 
hard drive would have evidence of misconduct (the hard 
drive already had been copied remotely) and (2) the search 
was permissible in scope because the employer’s admin- 
istrator did nothing more in the office but remove and replace 
the hard drive. The defendant’s desk and other areas of his 
office were not searched. 

The U.S. District Court for the District of Nevada rendered 
a similar decision in Bohach v. City of Reno." In this case, 
two Reno police officers sought a preliminary injunction from 
the court to halt an internal affairs investigation into text 
messages the officers sent to each other. The officers claimed 
that the Reno Police Department’s storage of the messages 
on the department’s computer network, as well as the retrieval 
of the computer files containing the messages, were violations 
of Federal wiretapping law and of the officers’ constitutional 
right to privacy. Again, because the officers were government 
employees, the constitutional protections applied to the 
department’s actions. 

The department had a software program called Alphapage 
that permitted officers to transmit brief alphanumeric 
messages to visual display pagers through the department’s 
local area network. The software program was functionally 
equivalent to an e-mail system. When the software was 
implemented, the department had issued a standing order 
indicating that every Alphapage message was logged onto 
the network and prohibiting messages that commented on 
department policy or violated the department’s antidis- 
crimination policy. The messages at issue were alphanumeric 
and were sent from a computer terminal to a pager. 

The court ruled that the officers could not have a reason- 
able expectation of privacy in their use of the Alphapage 
system and denied their motion for a preliminary injunction. 
The court emphasized that the department’s standing order 
reduced employees’ expectation that messages would be 
private. The court also found that, given the type of work in 
which police officers engage, most officers would expect the 
department to monitor their communications, whether over a 
telephone, police radio, or pager. 

The Simons and City of Reno cases illustrate the im- 


portance of employers’ Internet and e-mail usage policy and 
the employees’ knowledge of, and consent to, that policy. 
The most certain piece of evidence demonstrating employee 
awareness and consent to a policy is a signed, written ac- 
knowledgment stating that the employee has received, read, 
and understood the policy. Likewise, although many employ- 
ees appear to believe that employers do not have the right to 
monitor their Internet and e-mail usage, in fact employees 
have no right to privacy in their non-work-related activities, 
especially when an employer has a clearly articulated policy 
of which employees are aware. 

Like the common law, Federal statutory law also has not 
afforded employees privacy protection for their personal e- 
mails or non-work-related Internet use. In 1986, Congress 
enacted the Electronic Communications Privacy Act to amend 
the Federal wiretapping laws and afford certain protections to 
electronic communications. However, the Act does not shield 
employees when they use the Internet or e-mail at work for 
personal reasons, because the legislation’s protections are 
directed towards such communications while they are in transit, 
rather than in storage, and because of certain exceptions that 
limit the Act’s coverage. 

The Electronic Communications Privacy Act, along with other 
prohibitions, restricts the intentional interception of an “elec- 
tronic communication,” defined to include e-mail." “Intercep- 
tion” implies access to the e-mail while it is in transit. Access to 
e-mail stored on a computer server is arguably outside the scope 
of the Act’s protections. (The City of Reno court, for example, 
noted that the e-mail messages at issue were retrieved from 
storage, not during their actual transmission.) 

Further, the ban on e-mail interception is limited by three 
different exceptions, any one of which may permit an em- 
ployer to monitor employees’ e-mail usage. The consent 
exception’? permits a party to monitor the e-mail use of 
individuals who previously have consented to monitoring, 
such as when an employer provides a policy on use that the 
employee acknowledges having read. The provider excep- 
tion’ allows a provider of e-mail services to intercept e-mails 
on its system, meaning that employers are not forbidden from 
examining e-mail on systems they furnish to their employees. 
Arguably, the employees’ system must be provided by an 
employer and not a third-party servicer. The ordinary- 
course-of-business exception'* permits a party to monitor e- 
mail messages sent as part of the ordinary course of business. 
Although this exception literally applies only to work-related 
e-mails, the exception might permit an employer to access 
personal e-mails when they are sent on a business system. 

Thus, like the common law, Federal statutes do not protect 
employees’ personal use of the Internet or e-mail at the 
workplace. Employees who feel that such activity is private 
and should not be monitored by employers are mistaken 
under the law. 
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Employer risks from failure to monitor 


The law permits employers to monitor employees’ Internet and 
e-mail use, especially when the employees have consented to 
such monitoring. Yet, in the survey results described in the 
introductory section of this article, fewer than one-third of 
employers indicated that they actively monitor employees’ 
Internet activity. What risks are employers running by not 
monitoring such activity? The short answer is “many.” 

Because computer networks can store incoming and 
outgoing messages, parties to lawsuits increasingly submit 
e-mail as evidence when they seek to hold an employer liable 
for claims such as defamation, sexual harassment, racial or 
ethnic discrimination, and copyright or trademark infringe- 
ment.!° However, the employee-plaintiffs in these cases 
succeed only infrequently. 


Defamation. In Meloff v. The New York Life Insurance 
Company,'* initially heard before the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York, plaintiff 
Phyllis Meloff brought a claim of retaliation based in part 
upon her employer’s defamation of her. She had worked 
almost three decades with New York Life when she was fired 
from her position as a service consultant, allegedly for misuse 
of her corporate credit card. 

The evidence at trial showed that Meloff had violated 
company policy by using her corporate credit card to charge 
personal expenses for which she never reimbursed the 
employer. She met a number of times with her supervisors, 
including James Mellbye, and ultimately was terminated. 
Immediately following the meeting that culminated in her 
termination, Mellbye sent an e-mail to seven persons which 
had the subject title “FRAUD” and which stated, 

WE FOUND IT NECESSARY TODAY TO TERMINATE 

PHYLLIS MELOFF, WHO USED HER CORPORATE 

AMERICAN EXPRESS CARD IN A WAY IN WHICH THE 

COMPANY WAS DEFRAUDED. PHYLISS [sic] HAD 

APPROX [sic] 27 YEARS WITH NEW YORK LIFE, AND 

WHOM [sic] WE CONSIDERED TO BE A VALUED 

ASSOCIATE. THIS ACTION REFLECTS OUR COMMITT- 

MENT [sic] TO “ADHERE TO THE HIGHEST ETHICAL 


STANDARDS IN ALL OUR BUSINESS DEALINGS.” I SEND 
THIS TO YOU FOR YOUR OWN INFORMATION. 


Five of the seven people who originally received the e-mail 
were officers of the company who had subordinates trained 
by Meloff. The e-mail was later forwarded to four other 
managers who worked on a specific project with Meloff and 
to five other employees who had worked with her at various 
times. Following a trial, a jury awarded Meloff $250,000 in 
compensatory damages and $1,000,000 in punitive damages 
on the defamation claim. 

However, following the trial, the district court granted the 
employer’s motion for judgment as a matter of law (thereby 
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effectively throwing out the jury’s verdict), holding that there 
was no evidence from which the jury could have found that 
the employer “abused its qualified privilege” in making the 
defamatory statement. Pursuant to New York law under which 
the suit was brought, a party can defend a defamation action 
by arguing that the statement was protected by a qualified 
privilege. The privilege extends to statements made in the 
employment context concerning the qualifications and 
actions of employees, where the statements are made by a 
person with an interest in commenting, or duty to comment, 
on an employee and to a person with a common interest in 
the statements’ subject matter. Even when a statement is 
protected by the privilege, though, an employer can abuse 
the privilege and be subject to liability if the statement is 
shown to be false and published (1) with the knowledge that 
it was false or with a reckless disregard for its truth, (2) with 
common-law malice, or (3) outside the scope of the privilege. 
Although it held that the trial record may have supported the 
jury’s finding that the statement was defamatory, the district 
court ruled that no evidence was submitted by the plaintiff 
which tended to show that the employer distributed the e- 
mail in bad faith. 

The Second Circuit Court of Appeals overturned the 
district court’s granting of judgment as a matter of law to the 
defendant.'’ The appeals court relied heavily on precedent 
granting no leeway to a trial judge to substitute a personal 
opinion for the jury’s verdict on the evidence presented. The 
court first stated that there was no reason for the trial judge 
to overturn the jury’s finding that the accusation, “FRAUD,” 
in the e-mail’s title was not substantially true, because the 
jury was qualified to determine what the impression of the 
word “fraud” would be on an average listener. Furthermore, 
the court upheld the jury’s finding that the employer acted 
with malice in sending the e-mail and thereby abused its 
qualified privilege, because Mellbye had assured Meloff, after 
the credit card abuse was initially discovered, that it was “no 
problem,” but less than a week later sent the inflammatory e- 
mail. Accordingly, a new trial was ordered for the case. 

Lian v. Sedgwick James of New York, Inc.,'8 involved a 
similar defamation action brought in the Southern District of 
New York. Plaintiff Philip Lian alleged that he was defamed 
by his employer when his supervisor sent an e-mail to other 
members of his department which stated that Lian had agreed 
to begin looking for other employment. Lian worked as an 
insurance salesperson and had a difficult relationship with 
his supervisor, Brian Innes. In particular, Innes felt that Lian 
failed to adhere to company procedure in his handling of 
certain insurance sale transactions and client matters. In the 
insurance industry, an agent can be subject to “errors and 
omissions” (E&O) liability for negligent acts or omissions in 
professional conduct. In a meeting between Lian and Innes, 
Lian allegedly told Innes that he wanted to continue working 


for Sedgwick through the end of 1996. Subsequently, Innes 
sent the following e-mail to four other employees who held 
managerial positions with the company: 


I have today agreed with Phil Lian that he will begin to 
seek employment and opportunity outside of Sedgwick 
effective immediately. We have agreed that he may 
remain on the payroll 60 days (including, not in addition 
to, any accrued vacation time) to effect this transition 
and to use his office on the 3rd floor only to arrange 
interviews, etc. 

Phil had agreed he is NOT to transact any further 
business in the name of Sedgwick. We have agreed to 
assist in the transition of business he has generated to 
his new employer, i.e. we will honor Letters of Appoint- 
ment he may produce. These measures are necessary 
to protect our E&O exposure. 

We both hope the process will not take 60 days but 
have also agreed it will not take longer as far as 
Sedgwick is concerned—the end of June is the closure 
date we have agreed [on]. 

Please effect the necessary measures from a 
personnel and security perspective and let me know if 
you have any questions. Thank you. 


The plaintiff contended that the information in the e-mail was 
false and that he had never agreed with Innes that he would 
seek employment somewhere else. He further alleged that the 
dissemination of the e-mail caused him so much embarrassment 
that he was forced to resign shortly thereafter. 

The court granted the employer’s motion for summary 
judgment on the claim, finding that the content of the e-mail 
was not defamatory. The plaintiff’s argument essentially was 
that the e-mail suggested that he was forced to resign from 
Sedgwick because he had exposed Sedgwick to potential E&o 
liability through his professional negligence or malpractice. 
Under New York State law, in order to sustain a defamation 
claim, a plaintiff is required to show that a party wrongfully 
published, to third persons, a false or defamatory statement 
about the plaintiff that injured the plaintiffs reputation. In 
this case, Lian argued that the statement was libelous “per 
se” (meaning that he did not have to prove special damages— 
specific instances in which he lost money as a result of the 
statement), because it disparaged him in his office, pro- 
fession, or trade. 

The court analyzed whether the e-mail was subject to more 
than one interpretation. As required by New York law, when 
a court finds that a statement is capable of only one 
interpretation, it then determines whether that interpretation 
is defamatory. In Lian, the court found that the e-mail 
consisted merely of (1) an announcement that the plaintiff’s 
employment with Sedgwick would be ending and (2) 
instructions to other personnel to take the necessary 


measures that accompany such an end of employment. The 
court noted that the mere assertion of a person’s discharge 
or termination from employment is not defamatory, even if it 
is untrue, except when the statement implies that the ter- 
mination was a result of employee misconduct. Because the 
e-mail suggested that the parties mutually agreed to end 
Lian’s employment, the court found no implication of mis- 
conduct. Therefore, the court granted judgment to the 
employer. 

Employers do risk liability for defamation when their 
supervisors, managers, or other employees send e-mails to 
other workers concerning the performance of an employee. 
This risk is exacerbated by the ease with which e-mails can be 
distributed and the often inflammatory contents of messages 
sent in the aftermath of emotional events at the workplace. 


Sexual harassment. Evidence to support sexual harassment 
claims has increasingly come in the form of printed e-mail 
messages between employees. However, the messages alone 
are often insufficient to sustain a plaintiff’s cause of action. 

In Schwenn v. Anheuser-Busch, Inc.,'° plaintiff Deborah 
Schwenn brought a sexual harassment complaint in the 
District Court of the United States for the Northern District of 
New York against her employer under New York State law. 
The case was based principally upon alleged sexually 
harassing e-mail messages she received on the computer 
terminal attached to the forklift trucks she operated in the 
local Anheuser-Busch warehouse. Schwenn made a com- 
plaint to her supervisors, who then conducted meetings with 
all of the company’s workers. At those meetings, the company 
reiterated the employer’s policy against sexual harassment 
and notified the workers that the employer would audit e-mail 
messages to ensure compliance with the policy. Schwenn 
worked two more shifts at the warehouse after the meetings. 
She claimed that, during those shifts, her coworkers retaliated 
against her for complaining about the e-mails. After the 
plaintiff temporarily left work, the employer printed and 
reviewed all e-mail messages residing on the warehouse 
computers, but could not locate any offensive ones. 

Anheuser-Busch moved for summary judgment on the 
plaintiff’s complaint, contending that the injuries alleged by 
Schwenn—principally the receipt of the e-mails—were 
insufficient to sustain a sexual harassment complaint 
premised on a hostile work environment.” The district court 
granted the defendant’s motion. The court compared the 
alleged 3-week period of harassment and the receipt of e-mail 
messages with other cases in which a hostile work en- 
vironment was found, after which it reasoned that Schwenn’s 
work environment was not significantly altered by the e-mail 
messages or other behavior of her coworkers. 

Similarly, in Rudas v. Nationwide Mutual Insurance 
Company,” the District Court of the United States for the 
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Eastern District of Pennsylvania granted the defendant’s 
motion for summary judgment on the plaintiff’s retaliation 
claim under the Pennsylvania Human Relations Act. The 
court found that, although the plaintiff produced evidence of 
sexual harassment—including several sexually explicit e- 
mails sent by her former supervisor—the employer had not 
taken any retaliatory action against her for lodging a formal 
sexual harassment complaint. 

Even though employers have been successful with motions 
for summary judgment and motions to dismiss complaints for 
sexual harassment premised in part on e-mail evidence, that 
evidence can be sufficient to sustain a plaintiffs case under 
certain circumstances. In Knox v. State of Indiana,” for example, 
the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed a jury’s verdict in 
favor of an employee on her claim, brought under Title VII of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, of employer retaliation in response to a 
sexual harassment charge she lodged. Plaintiff Kristi Knox 
worked as a correctional officer at the Correctional Industrial 
Complex in Pendleton, Indiana. During her employment, her 
supervisor, Robert Stewart, sent her e-mails in which he 
propositioned the plaintiff by using acronyms such as “HGTWM,” 
which translated into “horizontal good time with me.” Stewart 
also left her phone messages reminding her to check her e-mail. 
Knox consistently rebuffed Stewart, ultimately leading him to 
comment that he “definitely saw a shift change in [her] 
future.”” She then filed a formal complaint with the company 
regarding Stewart’s behavior. Initially, he denied any 
knowledge of why Knox would file a complaint against him, 
but the employer confronted him with copies of the e-mails 
he had sent. Thereafter, Stewart acknowledged that his 
behavior could have appeared sexually harassing. During 
the employer’s investigation, Stewart’s friends on the job 
told Knox that they were going to make her life “hell” and 
that they were going to “get her.” The appeals court found 
that the evidence could support the jury’s finding that Knox 
had made an appropriate complaint to her employer and had 
been retaliated against because of the complaint. 

E-mail evidence alone likely will not result in employer 
liability for sexual harassment, especially when an employer 
has a mechanism for employees to report such complaints 
and takes remedial action after learning of the complaint. 
However, inappropriate e-mail activity, coupled with other 
failures on the employer’s part, can result in liability. 
Furthermore, the foregoing cases demonstrate that at least 
some employees fail to realize that the inappropriate 
messages they send to their coworkers may not be viewed 
solely by the recipients in the “To:” list of the e-mail. 


Racial discrimination. Much as in the sexual harassment 
cases just described, plaintiffs also have supported claims of 
racial discrimination through the introduction of e-mail 
evidence. In Copley v. Bax Global,” heard before the District 
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Court of the United States for the Southern District of Florida, 
a former employee sued his employer under the Federal civil 
rights law prohibiting racial discrimination in the formation of 
contracts.” The plaintiff claimed that he was fired from his 
job because he was not Hispanic. Lester Copley, a white man, 
was manager of Bax Global’s Ocean Services division for 
Florida and Latin America, from which the company 
conducted international shipping. His job involved moving 
freight through the company’s Miami station. The plaintiff 
did not have an employment contract and, accordingly, was 
an at-will employee. Over a period of 2 years, the company’s 
president received a number of complaints from Latin 
American agents concerning Copley’s job performance. As a 
result, the plaintiff was terminated. Almost immediately, he 
was replaced by Mariano Rabayo, a Canadian citizen who 
was born in Bogota, Colombia. 

Plaintiffs can prove a prima facie case of racial dis- 
crimination under Federal civil rights law by using direct, 
circumstantial, or statistical evidence. In this case, the plaintiff 
relied chiefly on e-mail messages to substantiate his claim, 
arguing that the messages were both direct and circum- 
stantial evidence that he was fired because he was white. 
The e-mail messages focused on Copley’s termination and 
included (1) discussions about what action should be taken 
against him (transfer or termination) as a result of the 
complaints, (2) a statement that Copley’s removal would 
inspire confidence in the company’s Latin American agents, 
and (3) concerns about the appearance of naming Rabayo as 
Copley’s replacement only a day after Copley would be 
terminated. However, none of the messages was clear about 
the company’s reason for terminating Copley. 

The district court denied the employer’s motion for sum- 
mary judgment in the case, finding that the e-mail messages 
and other statements attributed to the employer were 
circumstantial evidence of racial discrimination. Because the 
e-mail messages made no direct reference to the employer’s 
motivation in firing Copley, the court found that they did not 
constitute direct evidence of racial discrimination. However, the 
e-mail messages and a statement attributed to the plaintiff’s 
supervisor asserting that he “didn’t think that a blue-eyed blond- 
haired fellow would ever get along well in Latin America and that 
we needed a Latin manager of the office to achieve any level of 
success” were together sufficient to support an inference that 
the employer was motivated by Copley’s race in deciding to 
terminate him. That inference cast doubt on the employer’s 
stated reason for the firing—complaints from the Latin American 
agents—meaning that the issue of whether the reason was a 
pretext for the firing was a question of fact for a jury to resolve at 
trial, not for the court to decide by means ofa summary judgment 
motion. 

A number of different courts have ruled in favor of em- 
ployers in cases where racial discrimination claims are based 
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solely on a small number of e-mail messages. For example, in 
Harley v. McCoach,** the Federal District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania granted the employer’s 
motion for summary judgment on a racial discrimination claim, 
’ finding that a lone e-mail referring to the plaintiff as “Brown 
Sugar,” an alleged incident in which the plaintiff’s boss 
referred to her with the “n” word, and her coworkers’ reference 
to her being the Whitney Houston character from the movie The 
Bodyguard because of an alleged affair with her boss were 
insufficient to show a hostile work environment. Similarly, in 
Owens v. Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc.,’’ the Federal District 
Court for the Southern District of New York granted the 
employer’s motion to dismiss a racially hostile work en- 
vironment claim, finding that one e-mail containing racist 
jokes, while reprehensible, was insufficient to support the 
claim. Finally, in Daniels v. Worldcom Corp.,”* the District 
Court of the United States for the Northern District of Texas 
granted the employer’s motion for summary judgment on the 
plaintiff’s complaint that the employer negligently permitted 
employees to use the company’s e-mail system to send 
racially discriminatory jokes. The court was persuaded by 
the employer’s prompt remedial action after being advised of 
the four e-mails, including reprimanding the employees who 
sent them and advising all employees of the company’s policy 
on Internet and e-mail use. 

These cases make clear that certain racial discrimination 
complaints can go to trial on the basis of substantial e-mail 
evidence, but that claims premised on infrequent occurrences 
are not likely to succeed. Again, employers face less risk when 
they implement a policy regarding Internet and e-mail use. 


Copyrights and trademarks. Theoretically, employers could 
be held liable for employees’ violations of another party’s 
copyrights or trademarks in situations where the violation 
occurs as part of the employee’s normal business. In the 
context of Internet use and e-mail, the most obvious potential 
violation is an employee’s downloading of files from the 
Internet that have copyright or trademark protections and then 
using those files to further the business of the employer in 
some manner.” 

In sum, employers run risks from failing to monitor 
employees’ Internet and e-mail use. Plaintiffs have brought 
and supported many kinds of cases against employers, based 
in whole or in part on e-mail evidence. Few of the reported 
cases, however, have resulted in success for those plaintiffs. 
Nonetheless, employers bear substantial litigation costs in 
defending such suits; even taking a case to summary judg- 
ment, with the necessary depositions of witnesses and 
preparation of the motion and briefs, can run into tens of 
thousands of dollars, to say nothing of proceeding to trial. 
That danger should motivate employers to implement clear 
and detailed policies on the appropriate use of e-mail by 


employees, as well as to monitor e-mail use to ensure that 
employees are complying with the policy. 


Employer policies 


What should an employer’s policy on Internet and e-mail use 
articulate? The answer depends on the particular uses and 
restrictions the employer decides to implement, but some 
general guidelines apply to all situations. Employers should 
delineate what are and what are not permissible uses of the 
Internet and e-mail at the workplace and should clearly detail 
what personal use of those services will be allowed, if any. Of 
course, employers should inform employees that any dis- 
criminatory or other illegal use of the Internet or e-mail is 
prohibited. Employers also should state that employees’ use 
of the employer’s e-mail system and Internet access is neither 
confidential nor private. Employers should monitor employ- 
ees’ use and should state in the policy that such monitoring 
will occur. 

Are any dangers posed to employers from implementing 
such a policy? At least one has arisen in the context of 
employers whose employees are conducting a union- 
organizing campaign. The National Labor Relations Act 
grants employees the right, among other things, to organize 
and to engage in protected concerted activities. Under the 
National Labor Relations Board’s decision in E. J. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co.,*° an employer cannot allow employees to 
use a business e-mail system to discuss personal topics, but 
at the same time forbid them from discussing whether to join 
aunion. Where employers permit personal use, employees 
are free to distribute union literature through e-mail. The Board 
also held, in Timekeeping Systems, Inc.,*' that an employer 
cannot discharge or otherwise discipline an employee for 
sending an e-mail to other employees with commentary on a 
proposed change in benefits that the employer is con- 
templating or intending to implement. Such activity is 
concerted and protected. 

The cases of DuPont and Timkeeping Systems suggest 
that an employer should not prohibit employees’ discussions 
of organizing or working conditions when the employer 
permits other personal use of e-mail or the Internet.** In 
addition, the General Counsel’s office (the investigatory and 
prosecutorial wing of the Labor Board) previously indicated 
that it considers an employer’s rule prohibiting all non- 
business use of e-mail as invalid under Board case-law 
precedent interpreting the National Labor Relations Act. 
However, no official Board decision has yet been reached on 
this issue.*? 


A commonsense approach 


Both employers and employees agree that non-work-related use 
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Siem Employer and employee myths and legal realities regarding Internet 
and e-mail use in the workplace 


Myth 


My employer does not have the right to read my personal 
e-mail or review the Internet sites I visited. 


It is no big deal if my employees use e-mail or the Internet 
for personal reasons on the job. As an employer, I do not 
need to monitor their use. 


IfI, as an employer, am facing legal liability for employees’ 
e-mail and Internet use, I should just prohibit them from 
any personal use. 


of the Internet and e-mail is appropriate, and indeed, many 
employees now see such activity as essential to “making it 
through” the workday. As with most things in life, a com- 
monsense approach to this issue minimizes the risks for all 
involved: employees must acknowledge that their employers 
can and will monitor their use of these two electronic means 
of communication to ensure that it is not excessive, in- 
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Legal reality 


Employees have no privacy rights in their e-mail and 
Internet use, and Federal law does not prohibit employers 
from monitoring that use. 


Failure to monitor employees’ e-mail and Internet use can 
lead to legal liability in more ways than one. 


Employers may be violating Federal labor law by 
implementing blanket prohibitions on personal use. 


appropriate, or illegal, and employers must make all employees 
aware of their policies and procedures with respect to the 
Internet and e-mail, reviewing employee activity or quickly 
taking remedial action when those policies or procedures are 
violated. Exhibit 1 presents the chief myths and the cor- 
responding legal realities regarding the use of e-mails and 
the Internet in the workplace. = 


"18 U.S.C. 2510 and 2511(1). 
2 18 U.S.C. 2511(2)(d). 

3-18 U.S.C. 2510(5)(a)(ii). 

4 18 U.S.C. 2511(2)(a)(i). 


'S Generally, an employer cannot be held liable for an employee’s 


conduct, unless the employee is acting within the course and scope of 
employment. 
© 1999 WL 604871 (S.D. N.Y. 1999). 


'" Meloff v. The New York Life Insurance Company, 240 F.3d 138 
(2nd Cir. 2001). 


'§ 992 F. Supp. 644 (S.D. N.Y. 1998). 

'° 1998 WL 166845 (N.D. N.Y. 1998). 

© For a more detailed discussion of the various types of sexual 
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see Charles J. Muhl, “The Law at Work: Sexual Harassment,” Monthly 
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Precis 


Effects of September 11 


Not long after the first anniversary of 
the terrorist attacks of September 11, 
2001, the Economic Policy Review 
published by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York released a special issue on 
the economic effects of the events of 
that day. The issue contained an in- 
troduction signed by the Review's 
editorial board and six articles covering 
three broad themes: accounting for the 
costs, understanding the impact on 
financial systems, and the implications 
of terrorism for the future of the city (in 
both upper and lower case). 

Jason Bram, James Orr, and Carol 
Rapaport look at the direct costs to New 
York of the assaults on the World Trade 
Center. One finding is particularly stark: 
The lost prospective lifetime earnings 
of the nearly 3,000 persons who died at 
work that morning added up to nearly 
$8 billion. The other quantifiable losses 
were substantial, to be sure—$4-6 billion 
in earnings lost among other workers 
and more than $20 billion in property 
damage and clean up costs—but seem 
almost immaterial in comparison. 

Bart Hobijn speculates on the total 
eventual costs to the U.S. economy. The 
direct costs, generally increased spend- 
ing on security on the part of both the 
private and the public sector, he projects 
will amount to perhaps $72 billion per 
year, about two-thirds of one percent of 
gross domestic product. Hobijn finds 
that the redirection of resources that this 
represents will not have much of an 
effect on productivity. For example, he 
estimates that doubling security-related 
labor inputs would lower multifactor 
productivity levels by approximately 
one-half of one percent and that the 
total effect of all security-related 
changes in spending would be about 
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one-and-one-eighth of a percent of the 
level of labor productivity and perhaps 
two-thirds of a percent of the level of 
multifactor productivity. 

Michael J. Fleming and Kenneth D. 
Garbade open a section on the effects 
of September 11 on the payments and 
settlements systems with an examination 
of the market for treasury securities and 
how it operated in the wake of an event 
that not only damaged the commu- 
nications infrastructure of the Treasury 
market, but killed participants in the market 
and destroyed brokers’ offices and 
business records. The most visible and 
immediate symptom was an increase in the 
value of settlement fails from a daily 
average of about $1.7 billion during the 
week ending September 5 to $190 billion 
in the week ended September 19. Despite 
efforts by market participants to reconcile 
accounts and policymakers to provide 
liquidity, the daily volume of fails 
remained high—$105 billion in the week 
ended September 26 and $142 billion the 
week after that. On Thursday, October 
4, the Treasury Department found it 
necessary to announce a “snap” auc- 
tion to reopen the current 10-year 
Treasury note. This action helped re- 
solve the imbalances in supply and 
demand for Treasury securities that had 
left a key interest rate so low that failing 
to deliver was, in the words of Fleming 
and Garbade, “not an unattractive 
alternative to borrowing securities to 
make a delivery.” 

James J. McAndrews and Simon M. 
Potter chronicle the effect of the events 
of September 11 on bank payments and 
clearing operations. The same tele- 
communications infrastructure damage 
that had affected the securities market 
also impaired payments processing at 
many banks and some were unable to 
use the Federal Reserve’s Fedwire 
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system to execute large payments. 
However, contrast to the situation in 
the securities markets, the Fedwire 
system’s volume and value of trans- 
actions returned to near-normal within 
a few days and aggregate opening 
balances at the Fed were back to pre- 
attack levels by September 21. The 
Federal Reserve had provided what 
McAndrews and Potter decribed as 
“abundant” liquidity to the system 
through massive discount window 
lending on September 11 and 12, and 
open market operations thereafter. 

The final two articles in the Review 
address the future of New York and of the 
concept of a city in a post-September 1 1 
world. Jason Bram, Andrew Haughwout, 
and James Orr find that the city’s industry 
mix, growing attractiveness as a place to 
live, and consequent value to firms as a 
place to find high-value employees should 
lead to a continuation of recent growth 
trends. Among the indicators they look at 
are declining crime rates, increasing 
relative earnings per worker, and re- 
bounding relative housing prices. They 
point out, however, that to maintain 
momentum, New York City must rebuild a 
severely damaged infrastructure, close a 
sizable municipal deficit, and use Federal 
emergency assistance wisely. 

James Harrigan and Philippe Martin 
point out that the economic forces— 
labor pooling, market access, trans- 
portation costs, and so on—that lead 
to the formation of cities are very strong 
and these same forces make cities 
highly resilient as well. It could very well 
be that these forces and the quality of 
resilience are stronger in New York than 
in the average city, thus Harrigan and 
Martin conclude that “cities in general, 
and New York in particular, are unlikely 
to decline in the face of even a sustained 
terrorist campaign.” in 


Book Reviews 


The future of unions 


Unions in a Globalized Environment. 
By Bruce Nissen, ed. Armonk, NY, 
M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 2002. 296 pp. 
$65.95/hardback, $24.95/paperback. 


There hasn’t been much good news for 
American unions over the past two de- 
cades. Rates of unionization have 
steadily declined and would be declin- 
ing even faster if public sector unions 
were excluded from the overall totals. In 
many cases, the decline did not reflect 
large numbers of union decertification 
votes, but rather the loss of employment 
in industries traditionally heavily union- 
ized, such as steelmaking and automo- 
bile manufacturing. The freer movement 
of capital and trade around the world, 
often referred to as globalization, has 
resulted in more goods being produced 
overseas for the American market with a 
subsequent decline in the American 
manufacturing sector. 

At the same time, immigration has 
become a second type of globalization. 
Immigrant workers coming to America in 
search of better economic conditions 
often moved into the largely nonunion 
service sector, whose job growth pro- 
vided better opportunities for employ- 
ment. Thus, unions have found them- 
selves in a difficult situation—strong in 
those industries with declining employ- 
ment, while not capitalizing on the em- 
ployment growth occurring in service 
industries such as restaurants and tem- 
porary help supply firms. 

In Unions in a Globalized Environ- 
ment, Bruce Nissen has compiled a se- 
ries of essays dealing with these two 
types of globalization, as well as sev- 
eral essays dealing with the even broader 
question of how unions must transform 
themselves to adapt to these changing 
conditions. The book itself is organized 


into three sections: how American 
unions have reached across borders to 
deal with multinational issues; how 
American unions have dealt with immi- 
grant workers in the American 
workforce; and how unions themselves 
need to rethink their structure and roles 
in this new society. 

The first two sections of the book 
concentrate on actions already being 
taken by American unions in reaction to 
globalization. Section one discusses 
attempts by the United Auto Workers, 
United Electrical Workers, and the Com- 
munications Workers of America, among 
others, to build alliances with unions in 
other nations. The details and the ex- 
tent of these attempts are fascinating to 
read, especially as they have received 
little attention in the general media. 
Ironically, one chapter focuses on union 
organizing at Mexico’s maquila plants. 
At the time, the focus was on bidirec- 
tional organizing. Unfortunately, since 
that chapter was written, the Mexican 
maquila plants find themselves to be vic- 
tims of globalization, as Mexican work- 
ers are laid off and production is moved 
to countries such as China, thus dem- 
onstrating that globalization remains a 
complex process where today’s winners 
can become tomorrow’s losers. It would 
be interesting to hear how the Mexican 
unions now view globalization given this 
new environment. 

The second section focuses on im- 
migrant workers, with one chapter de- 
voted to workers in Los Angeles and the 
other chapter on workers in South 
Florida. The two chapters highlight dif- 
ferences in union leadership and orga- 
nization as they deal with immigrant 
workers. The unions’ records are un- 
even as they grapple with a changing 
workforce. While it would seem logical 
that the unions would embrace new 
members, the chapters’ authors docu- 
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ment how organizational structure and 
culture impede efforts to create a more 
open union organization. 

The final section differs from the pre- 
vious sections in that it focuses more 
on recommendations on how unions 
should transform themselves rather than 
documenting their current practices. The 
combined effect of the essays in this 
section is to argue that unions should 
evolve from their present narrow ap- 
proach in representing workers at spe- 
cific firms to creating a broader “social 
movement” unionism. The essays cre- 
ate amore theoretical framework for deal- 
ing with globalization than the previous 
sections. 

Producing a book based on a set of 
essays by different authors involves a 
different set of challenges than creating 
a book written by a single author. One 
challenge is to make the diverse set of 
essays flow in a coherent manner. In 
this case, Bruce Nissen has succeeded 
magnificently. Each essay contributes 
to the main theme of the book. The first 
two sections tell much about current 
union activity that is not widely publi- 
cized, which are particularly interesting 
to modern industrial relations scholars. 
On the other hand, Paul Johnston’s ar- 
ticle is an elegant argument for develop- 
ing unionism into a broad social move- 
ment to benefit the vast majority of work- 
ing Americans. Unions in a Globalized 
Environment makes a useful addition to 
any university’s industrial relations read- 
ing list and a good introduction for read- 
ers taking a new interest in current in- 
dustrial relations research. 


—Michael Wald 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Atlanta region 
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Erratum 


The article, “Welfare reform impacts in SIPP,” Monthly Labor Review, November 2002 (pages 23-3 8), contains erroneous data in 
Appendix table A-4 (page 38). The correct standard error figure for “exit July 1996 or later’ with “any earnings during the year” 
is —.622. The table is reproduced below with the correction in italics. 


Table A-4. Logit model results for welfare leavers with July 1996 dummy 
Returned to welfare Any earnings during " 
during the year the year Poor in final quarter 
Dependent variable | 
Coefficient Standard error Coefficient | Standard ail Coefficient | Standard error 
| {_ 
Share with dependent variable .............2:+ 0.281 vi 0.675 wae 0.428 
Independent variables 
Did not exceed 11th grade... 192 137 -771 3.140 508 3.128 
ATrIGAN=AIMOrViCAa Ne. c:-cececcre.ccvsateoveeasceacsene 476 3.159 -.018 .168 212 148 
Work-limiting condition 
At ODSELVAtION) SAM ce.cscorsnasencxoneseseeseaceos 488 3.166 -1.802 S179 576 SATIS 
Three or more children 
iInsnouUsenOld’at Stance wc secssceerseeea-e-- 306 2.133 —.398 $139 541 e125 
GHIGMUNAENAGEIS Coa oe he tet secctcee esa -.128 147 -.481 3.154 —.080 138 
Never-married at Start ...........c:eesesseeeseeees .096 Si .046 -160 214 .142 
AGS OUP ee ees eco sesceectcsseadeaserscasessserarttrs —.047 .046 -.122 3.046 -106 2.042 
State unemployment rate ..........:esee -.093 141 —.142 154 —.084 134 
State with observation year 
unemployment increase ............::eceeee —.034 157 -.012 -162 -086 -145 
AEDG/TANF DOMGMS: ...c5.-<ccesscsoevt-sogeecceenss .001 .003 -.001 .003 000 -003 
Did not reside in metropolitan area 
USCA rescence certo tree eae esac sasebeestertistencete —.238 185 143 192 075 169 
Veal Of OXit sw Foe sete etecccncsee rovescreacseutes -.104 .088 123 -093 —.122 .082 
Exit July 1996 onlater 2250-422 ccc. 143 .262 “ail -.622 2207 .602 2 246 
Income $50 per month lower Income $50 per month higher 
Dependent variable 
Coefficient Standard error Coefficient Standard error 
Share with dependent variable ................24- 0.385 = 0.523 
Independent variables .............csscssessecseseees 
Did not exceed 11th grade ........ eee .091 0.127 —.094 0.124 
AfniCanzAIMeniGain.-cccri vcrccccecsuett-vverteesstewves 125 146 ~-.109 142 
Work-limiting condition 
AUWODSENVALON: SLAM os csesnrcsivesoseswnctennexnsts .073 .156 —.280 162 
Three or more children 
[INOUSSHOM AUStaM ce. ccresniceacecsuereseens 225 "123 -.120 -120 
CHI UNAS AGES vercccecesesrcovervarvexrecrvorereees 214 134 -.210 131 
Never-married at Start ..........::ccseeeeesseeenes .053 .140 —.115 135 
AGG QrOupi ncctercorevinss ete etdn tev dscisends .033 .042 -.025 044 
State unemployMent rate uo... seers 031 130 .028 126 
State with observation year 
unemployment INCreaSE ........ceceeeeeee ; 241 ‘140 —.246 1138 
APDO/TANE DONELIS szsereateusaxcatasonsascctenes —.004 .002 .002 .002 
Did not reside in metropolitan area 
AUC SLAIN cous aevayrecnetrccveh decgesarat¥crcaresbruanetiee -.116 167 136 162 
NEAGON OXI dessa saccrneretacasnrecednneveeinteatentes -.212 3.081 eT 3.079 
Exit July 1996 OF later ...cccscscessesssseeeeeen 801 9.244 750 2.235 
aA. a 


' Significant at .10. 


tet 3 Significant at .01. 
2 Significant at .05. 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are 
computed each year, revisions may affect 
seasonally adjusted data for several preced- 
ing years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 
were revised in the February 2002 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 2002 
Review and reflect the experience through 
March 2002. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 49 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items cpI. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
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hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed irt 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls. govw/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpr Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the cPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/Ipe/ 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (Ecl program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-to- 
population ratio, and unemployment rates 
for major demographic groups based on the 
Current Population (“household”) Survey 
are presented, while measures of employ- 
ment and average weekly hours by major 
industry sector are given using nonfarm pay- 
roll data. The Employment Cost Index 
(compensation), by major sector and by bar- 
gaining status, is chosen from a variety of 
BLS compensation and wage measures be- 
cause it provides a comprehensive measure 
of employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 


employment shifts among occupations and 
industries. : 


Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and overall 
export and import price indexes are given. 
Measures of productivity (output per hour 
of all persons) are provided for major sec- 
tors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey daia 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample 
consists of about 60,000 households selected 
to represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. A 
person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 
Unemployed persons are those who did 


not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian 
noninstitutional population that is in the 
labor force. The employment-population 
ratio is employ-ment as a percent of the 
civilian nonin-stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X-11 
method previously used by BLS. A detailed 
description of the procedure appears in the 
X-11 arma Seasonal Adjustment Method, 
by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
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rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian pay- 
roll are outside the scope of the survey 
because they are excluded from establish- 
ment records. This largely accounts for the 
difference in employment figures between 
the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as a 
factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11—16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and 
are different from standard or scheduled 
hours. Overtime hours represent the por- 
tion of average weekly hours which was in 
excess of regular hours and for which over- 
time premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2001 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2002 data, published in the July issue 
of the Review. Coincident with the bench- 
mark adjustment, historical seasonally ad- 
justed data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward were revised 
with the release of the May 2002 data. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2002 
data, the first estimates for the transporta- 
tion and public utilities; retail trade; and fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate industries 
were published from a new probability- 
based sample design. These industries are 
the third group to convert to a probability- 
based sample under a 4-year phase-in plan 
of a sample redesign project. The comple- 
tion of the phase-in for the redesign, in June 
2003 for the services industry, will coincide 
with the conversion of national establish- 
ment survey series from industry coding 
based on the 1987 Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) system to the North Ameri- 
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can Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
For additional information, see the the June 
2002 issue of Employment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2002 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLs uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defini- 
tions underlying these data are those used in 
the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 
Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
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data for all States and the District of 
Columbia are derived using standardized 
procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population 
controls, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual 
average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data 
in this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quarterly 
tax reports submitted to State employment 
security agencies by private and State and 
local government employers subject to State 
unemployment insurance (u1) laws and from 
Federal, agencies subject to the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation for Federal Employees 
(UcFE) program. Each quarter, State agencies 
edit and process the data and send the infor- 
mation to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are the 
most complete enumeration of employment 
and wage information by industry at the na- 
tional, State, metropolitan area, and county 
levels. They have broad economic signifi- 
cance in evaluating labor market trends and 
major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each ur 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 


ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary lay- 
offs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quarterly 
* wages submitted each quarter to State agencies 
for all Federal installations with employees 
covered by the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Employees (ucre) program, 
except for certain national security agen- 
cies, which are omitted for security rea- 
sons. Employment for all Federal agencies for 
any given month is based on the number of 
persons who worked during or received pay 
for the pay period that included the 12th of 
the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is typi- 
cally at a single physical location and engaged 
in one, or predominantly one, type of eco- 
nomic activity for which a single industrial clas- 
sification may be applied. Occasionally, a single 
physical location encompasses two or more 
distinct and significant activities. Each activity 
should be reported as a separate establishment 
if separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for re- 
porting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quarterly 
ur report. The Multiple Worksite Report is 
used to collect separate employment and wage 
data for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the u1 report. Some 
very small multi-establishment employers do 
not file a Multiple Worksite Report. When the 
total employment in an employer’s secondary 
establishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gener- 
ally will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment level 
and thus aggregate establishments into one con- 
solidated unit, or possibly several units, though 
not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the reporting 
unit is the installation: a single location at 
which a department, agency, or other govern- 
ment body has civilian employees. Federal agen- 
cies follow slightly different criteria than do 
private employers when breaking down their 
reports by installation. They are permitted to 
combine as a single statewide unit: 1) all instal- 
lations with 10 or fewer workers, and 2) all 


installations that have a combined total in the 
State of fewer than 50 workers. Also, when 
there are fewer than 25 workers in all second- 
ary installations in a State, the secondary in- 
stallations may be combined and reported with 
the major installation. Last, ifa Federal agency 
has fewer than five employees in a State, the 
agency headquarters office (regional office, 
district office) serving each State may consoli- 
date the employment and wages data for that 
State with the data reported to the State in 
which the headquarters is located. As a result 
of these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from worksites 
of very small size to those with 1,000 em- 
ployees or more. The size category is deter- 
mined by the establishment’s March employ- 
ment level. It is important to note that each 
establishment of a multi-establishment firm is 
tabulated separately into the appropriate size 
category. The total employment level of the 
reporting multi-establishment firm is not used 
in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (OASDI), 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
workers’ compensation, and private pension 
and welfare funds are not reported as wages. 
Employee contributions for the same pur- 
poses, however, as well as money withheld 
for income taxes, union dues, and so forth, are 
reported even though they are deducted from 
the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equivalent 
of any type of remuneration, severance pay, 
withholding taxes, and retirement deductions. 
Federal employee remuneration generally cov- 
ers the same types of services as for workers 
in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
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total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is affected 
by the ratio of full-time to part-time workers 
as well as the number of individuals in high- 
paying and low-paying occupations. When 
average pay levels between States and indus- 
tries are compared, these factors should be 
taken into consideration. For example, indus- 
tries characterized by high proportions of part- 
time workers will show average wage levels 
appreciably less than the weekly pay levels of 
regular full-time employees in these industries. 
The opposite effect characterizes industries 
with low proportions of part-time workers, or 
industries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data also 
may be influenced by work stoppages, labor 
turnover rates, retroactive payments, seasonal 
factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Covered 
Employment and Wages (CEW) program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classificatiion System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. NAICS 
is the product of a cooperative effort on the 
part of the statistical agencies of the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to difference 
in NAICS and Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (SIC) structures, industry data for 2001 is 
not comparable to the sic-based data for ear- 
lier years. 

Effective January 2001, the CEW program 
began assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government own- 
ership. This BLS action was in response to a 
change in Federal law dealing with the way 
Indian Tribes are treated under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. This law requires 
federally recognized Indian Tribes to be treated 
similarly to State and local governments. In 
the past the CEW program coded Indian Tribal 
Councils and related establishments in the 
private sector. As a result of the new law, 
CEW data reflects significant shifts in em- 
ployment and wages between the private sec- 
tor and local government from 2000 to 2001. 
Data also reflect industry changes. Those 
accounts previously assigned to civic and 
social organizations were assigned to tribal 
governments. There were no required indus- 
try changes for related establishments owned 
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by these Tribal Councils. These tribal busi- 
ness establishments continued to be coded ac- 
cording to the economic activity of that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership clas- 
sification of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly comparable 
with earlier years. 

The2000 county data used to calculate the 
2000-2001 changes were adjusted for changes 
in industry and county classification to make 
them comparable to data for 2001. As a result, 
the adjusted 2000 data differ to some extent 
from the data available on the Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned according 
to Federal Information Processing Standards 
Publications as issued by the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the covered 
employment and wage data, contact the Divi- 
sion of Administrative Statistics and Labor 
Tumover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1~3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, col- 
lective bargaining agreements on file with the 
Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (EcI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
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pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the Con- 
sumer Price Index’s fixed market basket of 
goods and services—to measure change over 
time in employer costs of employing labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State and 
local government establishments providing 
6,000 occupational observations selected to 
represent total employment in each sector. On 
average, each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well-speci- 
fied occupations. Data are collected each quar- 
ter for the pay period including the 12th day 
of March, June, September, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
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tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 


dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well-ness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only if 
they elect the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula for 
determining eventual benefits. Instead, indi- 
vidual accounts are set up for participants, and 
benefits are based on amounts credited to these 
accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 


covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Em- 
ployee Benefits Survey, contact the Office of 
Compensation Levels and Trends on the 
Internet: 

http:/Avwww.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring dur- 
ing the month (or year), the number of work- 
ers involved, and the amount of work time lost 
because of stoppage. These data are presented 
in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 workers 
or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: Thenumber of work- 
ers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the period. 
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Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The cP! is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the cpI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP1 is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
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ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cp1-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated cPI-U and cPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
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calculating Producer Price Indexes apply to 
the first significant commercial transaction 
in the United States from the production or 
central marketing point. Price data are gen- 
erally collected monthly, primarily by mail 
questionnaire. Most prices are obtained di- 
rectly from producing companies on a vol- 
untary and confidential basis. Prices gener- 
ally are reported for the Tuesday of the week 
containing the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by U.S. residents to foreign 
buyers. (““Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be U.S. 
owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citi- 
zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
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spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(sITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 


ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 


education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital input with weights 
which represent each component’s share 
of total cost. Combined units of labor, 
capital, energy, materials, and purchased 
business services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s share 
of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on 
changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year 
(the Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43—46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
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technology; shifts in the composition of 
the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output, changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691- 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and 
measures of multifactor productivity for 
three-digit manufacturing industries and 
railroad transportation. The industry 
measures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Accounts 
framework used for the major sector 
measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing 
an index of industry output by an index of 
labor input. For most industries, output 
indexes are derived from data on the value 
of industry output adjusted for price 
change. For the remaining industries, out- 
put indexes are derived from data on the 
physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production workers 
and nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output 
produced, and are derived by dividing an 
index of labor compensation by an index 
of output. Labor compensation includes 
payroll as well as supplemental pay- 
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ments, including both legally required ex- 
penditures and payments for voluntary 
programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived 
by dividing an index of industry output 
by an index of the combined inputs con- 
sumed in producing that output. Com- 
bined inputs include capital, labor, and 
intermediate purchases. The measure of 
capital input used represents the flow of 
services from the capital stock used in 
production. Itis developed from measures 
of the net stock of physical assets— 
equipment, structures, land, and invento- 
ries. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased ma- 
terials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census, with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
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differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are Classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the US. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
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reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 


The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate 1s 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 


ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLs has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLs adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—trather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
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nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
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ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
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selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses 
are cases that involve days away from work, 
or days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked. 
such as a Federal holiday, even though 
able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the num- 
ber of injuries and/or illnesses or lost work 
days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses(U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
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injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disorders 
associated with repeated trauma, and all other 
occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to car- 
cinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are those 
which are easier to directly relate to workplace 
activity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLs Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLs began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: http://www. bls. gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 


must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the 
body resulting in death from acute expo- 
sure to energy, such as heat or electricity, 
or kinetic energy from a crash, or from the 
absence of such essentials as heat or oxy- 
gen caused by a specific event or incident 
or series of events within a single work- 
day or shift. Fatalities that occur during a 
person’s commute to or from work are ex- 
cluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality pro- 
gram, including information about the fa- 
tally injured worker, the fatal incident, and 
the machinery or equipment involved. 
Summary worker demographic data and 
event characteristics are included in a na- 
tional news release that is available about 
8 months after the end of the reference 
year. The Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries was initiated in 1992 as a joint 
Federal-State effort. Most States issue 
summary information at the time of the 
national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/iif/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www.bls. gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


|. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


2001 


I ll Wt IV I Il il IV 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):' 
Labor force participation rate... esssecsssserersererreerssseeey 66.9 66.6 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.9 66.5 66.7 66.6 66.5 
Employment-population ratio.......cccscescssreserecsrsssesesescseeesseaseecey 63.8 62.7 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 63.1 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.5 
4.8 5.8 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 5.6 5.9 Sai 5.9 
4.8 5.9 4.0 4.2 4.6 4.9 5.7 S7 6.0 5.9 6.1 
11.4 12.8 9.6 10.6 11.2 11:6 12.7 12.9 12.8 13.3 12.4 
3.6 47 2.9 3.1 3.4 37 44 4.5 49 4.6 49 
4.7 5.6 4.0 41 4.3 4.8 5.5 §.5 5.8 5.5 a7 
NBR 4 WOON Sica. corcanravatcnar easyer eosacertatineanens 9.7 11.1 8.4 8.7 9.2 10.0 10.6 11.0 11.2 10.8 11.4 
MO VOANS ANG OVEN adie traceredisresrcvesrereeneccinser iat Meceanvniri seen 3.7 46 3.0 3.3 3.4 3.7 44 4.4 48 4.3 46 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
131,922 | 130,790 | 132,185 | 132,559 | 132,193) 131,943] 131,130 | 130,759 | 130,706 | 130,844 | 130,806 
Private sector..... 110,989 | 109,530} 111,551] 111,687] 111,332} 110,939] 110,035 | 109,594] 109,505 | 109,574} 109,441 
Goods-producing. f 24,949 23,836 25,626 25,493 25,136 24,786 24,375 24,049 23,879 23,787 23,626 
NMEANACTUN INT secs sac eces ve Se cv euua sive dedeneshs ctncenuverorearveaees | 17,695 16,724 18,400 18,196 17,872 17,538 17,174 16,883 16,776 16,691 16,532 
SGIVICG-PKOGUCING ol. vacressinectrpasneurkuarerosccnnNeveneccverrorenad 106,978 | 106,953 | 106,559} 106,941 | 107,057 | 107,157} 106,755 | 106,711 | 106,827 | 107,057) 107,179 
Average hours: 
Private 'SOCtorin.cctiescctecnaetts ccocevicrckandewses dis wave assttibvapcetanctorceverw 34.4 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 34.1 34.2 
NAGI CRN WNG osiasiicadvevesviitacevsenevrileysaceacsusicscdevacwaveresmaageiins 40.7 40.9 411 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.8 41.0 40.8 40.7 
3.9 41 44 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 4.2 44 44 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 4.1 3.4 9 6 
Private industry WOFrKETS........cccceseeeeeceteeeee 6 4 
Goods-producing® 6 9 
Service-producing® 6 2 
State and local government workers.. 22 9 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
9 
4 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


. Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2000 2001 2002 
Selected measures 2001 2002 —- T = 
IV l I il IV I ll Hl IV 
——— — a 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Giviletra Ont Antinss ceeesssccreuessscatacascsceaeavsastteeseccsocaceessvoecossesest 4] - 0.7 1.3 0.9 il? 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 
Private nonfarm cvesccc. cavcescccseatsassconsascsarecsscsssctecedustcsosaceee 4.2 - Wh 1.4 1.0 9 8 1.1 141 6 4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: - 
Givillaninontarinis..<. 2: ase conc se hee tivavessscaecose nosceseeeed 3.7 - 6 11 9 1.0 ae 9 8 eh 4 
Private NOnfarmin...casstvessstecsscon er ecitessvacttctceseee 3.8 - 6 1,2 1.0 8 8 9 1.0 4 58} 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 3.4 1:2 2 1.3 1.0 oe -9 at 5 6 -.2 
Producer Price Index: 

EINISHIOO! QOOUS arcntersccescsrcazersersssecteraceatees sieratcocerttereck ree -1.8 -1.2 4 9 8 -3 -3.2 11 ce A -5 
FINISHED CONSUMEN GOOGS.csccscscescccrecssscssssenscvocssesenserctousss| -2.4 -1.6 as 1.2 1.0 -.3 4.3 BS) 4 0 —.3 
GCapital’equipmentrccicccessccccteereeecs-u aces fete davestettceress 1.0 -.4 AeA -A 7.1 —1 Jj 2.9 -.3 —7 -5 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components.. on = =1,.2 —3 2 6 —1.0 -3.6 By) 1.4 ts —3 

Crdeimatorialsizen ts-<-.-tevass sevoccssestestcacesonssevsucerhestreasescesaye -8.8 -10.6 9.4 -3.5 -6.6 -12.0 -12.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 1.9 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
SUSINOSS!S OCtOt eennnmesasectaceceneensececerenerecorbanreantonenecsenaesnetreres 1.1 = 2.1 120) =o 1.8 7.6 8.3 1.8 5.4 = 
Nonfarm business sector.. 


1 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. “ Output per hour of all employees. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Altemative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2001 2002 2001 2002 
IV I ll il IV IV I ll il IV 
| 1E 4 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
All PErSONS, DUSINESS SECLOF.........scescesereersersesceneereesceseseseeaeeneeaeed 1.4 3.0 4.2 5.3 - 1.5 1.4 2.4 3.5 - 
All persons, nonfarm business sector. 1-5 2.9 3.9 4.9 - 1.4 1.4 2.3 3.3 ~ 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian COntarince cla eet Boman s. Sites | alee. see 8 1.0 9 9 6 44 3.9 4.0 3:7 3.4 
Pri Vale OMe lacecceecceeesrcuscerettecetceesarcdesnswenurccsxcvcserescrescensonterenx0 8 1.1 Udy 6 4 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.2 
ROM ecectes ar ccneccacnosreeceecneetteccnstscoerirtensecnenssavsetaxsscrnanexssssemexesece 1.4 11 1.0 1.2 9 4.2 4.7 4.5 47 4.2 
NOU On ecesxteesceortacrattetssccturervecrersetescecersesarcereeectacansmanrenvared Tf 14 and 45 4 4] 3.8 3.9 3.5 3.2 
State and local GOVErMMENTS........cescecesseesessereceeseeseeneeseeneeeneees 6 6 4 2.2 9 4.2 3.9 3.6 3.8 44 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian POTENT GA eestor ae anc eh ARR 7 9 8 Ey. 4 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.2 29 
PHIVALSIMNOMPER: oe-nascccseecsthscessccusesssnceenecrpocrscentvencaaccsaucsncsdnesnadan 8 9 1.0 A 3 3.8 3.5 3.6 3.2 27 
Union.........++ 1.6 i 9 1.0 8 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.3 3.5 
Nonunion.......-.0-see+0++ th : vf 1.0 1.0 4 3 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.1 2.7 
State and local GQOVErNMENIS........cesecseeeeeeeseesesceneneseseneeseannaes 5 5 3 1.8 6 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 


" Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average | 2001 2002 
Employment status =I Nei 
2001 2002 Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. a May June | July Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
PODUIALION ......cescscsseeeeeeeess 211,864 | 213,977 | 212,927 | 213,089 | 213,206 | 213,334 | 213,492 | 213,658 | 213,842 | 214,023 | 21 4,225 | 214,429 | 214,643 | 214,819 | 214,968 
Civilian labor force... | 141,815 | 142,535 | 142,314 | 141,390 | 142,211 | 142,005 | 142,570 | 142,769 | 142,476 | 142,390 142,616 | 143,277 | 143,123 | 142,733 | 144,542 
Participation rate......... 66.9 66.6 66.8 66.4 66.7 66.6 66.8 66.8 66.6 66.5 66.6 66.8 66.7 66.4 66.3 
Employed esecantcrsssos<c:. 135,073 | 134,269 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 | 134,053 | 134,045 | 134,474 135,185 | 134,914 | 134,225 | 133,952 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.8 62.7 63.0 62.6 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.9 62.7 62.6 62.8 63.0 62.9 62.5 62.3 
Unemployed.........-.s::s+ 6,742 8,266 8,259 7,922 7,891 8,111 8,594 8,351 8,424 8,345 8,142 8,092 8,209 8,508 8,590 
Unemployment rate... 4.8 5.8 5.8 5.6 Lyte) O37; 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.7 5.6 oye 6.0 6.0 
Not in the labor force......./ 70,050} 71,442] 70,613] 71,699] 70,995] 71,329] 70,922] 70,889] 71,366] 71,633} 71,609 | 71,152) 71,519} 72,087 - 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’....... | 93,659 | 94,675] 94,161] 94,228] 94,262} 94,315] 94,414] 94,479] 94,622 | 94,694 | 94,756 94,906 | 95,020| 95,158} 95,251 
Civilian labor force... | 71,590 | 72,127 71,988 | 71,534 71,718 71,723 | 72,098 72,428 | 72,288 72,172 72,203 72,473 | 72,342 72,185 72,067 
Participation rate.. 76.4 76.2 76.5 75.9 76.1 76.0 76.4 76.7 76.4 76.2 76.2 76.4 76.1 75.9 75.7 
Employediicsccsecccscscs-00- 68,587 | 68,312] 68,276] 67,818| 68,157] 68,013] 68,193] 68,647] 68,390} 68,405} 68,447| 68,711] 68,545 | 68,099] 68,035 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 73.2 72.2 72.5 72.0 72.3 72.1 72.2 72.7 72.3 72.2 72.2 72.4 72.1 71.6 71.4 
Agriculture.........-...+2++ 2,102 2,230 2,141 2,207 2,185 2,084 2213 2,125 2,138 2,256 2,221 2,226 2,432 2,337 2,312 
Nonagricultural 
industries................. 66,485] 66,083] 66,135] 65,611] 65,973] 65,929] 65,980 | 66,522] 66,251 | 66,149| 66,226| 66,485/ 66,114| 65,761} 65,723 
Unemployed... 3,003 3,815 3,712 3,716 3,560 3,710 3,905 3,781 3,899 3,767 3,757 3,762 3,796 4,087 4,032 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 5.3 5.2 52 5.0 5.2 5.4 5.2 5.4 52 52 5.2 5.2 of 5.6 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ err ae | 102,060 | 103,079 | 102,492 | 102,550 | 102,651 | 102,728 | 102,847 | 102,936 | 103,038 | 103,127 | 103,256 | 103,335 | 103,416 | 103,499 | 103,572 
Civilian labor force... 62,148 | 62,684] 62,481] 62,056] 62,703] 62,320] 62,724] 62,597| 62,481 | 62,590} 62,783} 62,929| 63,045} 62,906] 63,005 
Participation rate.. 60.9 60.8 61.0 60.5 61.1 60.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 60.7 60.8 60.9 61.0 60.8 60.8 
Employed..........:-sceee 59,596 | 59,503] 59,205) 59,102) 59,588 | 59,227] 59,333] 59,337] 59,316 | 59,364] 59,710| 59,835) 59,764] 59,765) 59,652 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®.............] 58.4 Siar 57.8 57.6 58.0 Vera 57.7 57.6 57.6 57.6 57.8 57.9 57.8 51.7 57.6 
Agriculture.............0+ 817 803 859 824 829 804 732 760 749 814 772 845 865 832 808 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................. 58,779 | 58,702 | 58,346] 58,277] 58,759 | 58,423] 58,602] 58,577] 58,567) 58550| 58938] 58991] 58899] 58933] 58,844 
Unemployed... 2,551 3,179 3,276 2,954 3,116 3,093 3,391 3,260 3,165 3,226 3,073 3,094 3,281 3,140 3,353 
Unemployment rate.... 44 Sat 5.2 48 5.0 5.0 5.4 5.2 5.1 5.2 49 4.9 52 5.0 5.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ig ca 16,146 | 16,222} 16,275] 16,310} 16,293] 16,292) 16,231 16,243 | 16,182] 16,202] 16.212] 16,189] 16,206] 16,163] 16,144 
Civilian labor force... 8,077 7,724 7,845 7,800 7,790 7,962 7,748 7,744 7,707 7,629 7,630 7,874 7,737 7,642 7,470 
Participation rate.. 50.0 47.6 48.2 47.8 47.8 48.9 47.7 47.7 47.6 47.1 47.1 48.6 477 47.3 46.3 
EMplOved:.sorciscividessrda0cs 6,889 6,452 6,574 6,548 6,575 6,655 6,450 6,434 6,347 6,276 6,318 6,639 6,609 6,361 6,265 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”.............| 42.7 29.8 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.8 39.7 39.6 39.2 38.7 39.0 41.0 40.8 39.4 38.8 
AGHCUNRUNG: teciss cee sceveces 225 216 246 241 233 239 209 213 223 213 196 227 229 188 191 
Nonagricultural 
INDUSHFES......---.--| 6,664 6,236 6,328 6,307 6,342 6,416 6,240 6,221 6,124 6,064 6,122 6,411 6,376 6,173 6,074 
Unemployed... 1,187 1,272 1,271 1,252 1,215 1,308 1,298 1,310 1,360 1,352 1,312 1,236 1,131 1,282 1,205 
Unemployment rate... 14.7 16.5 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 17.7 17.2 15.7 14.6 16.8 16.1 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 175,888 | 177,314 | 176,607 | 176,713 | 176,783 | 176,866 | 176,972 | 177,087 | 177,217 | 177,345 | 177,486 | 177,628 | 177,777 | 177,896 | 177,992 
Civilian labor force... vf 118,144 | 118,569 | 118,403 | 117,759 | 118,472 | 118,159 | 118,661 | 118,742 | 118,530 | 118,678 | 118,919 | 119,021 | 118,969 | 118,710 118,251 
Participation rate......... 67.2 66.9 67.0 66.6 67.0 66.8 67.1 67.1 66.9 66.9 67.0 67.0 66.9 66.7 66.4 
EMPlOOd......csssereeveeee| 113,220 | 112,511 | 112,388 | 111,876 | 112,632 | 112,286 | 112,426 | 112,563 | 112,382 | 112,446 | 112,844 | 113,010 | 112,882 | 112,562 | 112 165 
Employment-pop- ‘ ‘ ° 
ulation ratio®............. | 64.4 63.5 63.6 63.3 63.7 63.5 63.5 63.6 63.4 63.4 63.6 63.6 63.5 63.3 63.0 
Unemployed.....scccscecere 4,923 6,058 6,015 5,883 5,840 5,873 6,236 6,179 6,148 6,233 6,075 6,011 6,087 6,149 6 086 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 64 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.0 6.3 §.2 5.2 5.3 5.1 5A 5.1 §.2 5.1 
Black ‘ 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Eat 
population ened 9 25,559 | 25,957 | 25,752] 25,785 | 25,813] 25,839] 25,868] 25,898] 25,930] 25,961| 26,000] 26,039 26,081 | 26,116| 26,148 
Civilian labor force............ | 16,719 | 16,833 | 16,833] 16,769] 16,747| 16,758] 16,941 16,887 | 16,822} 16,618} 16,753] 17,053! 16,94 
Participation rate......... 65.4 64.9 65.4 65.0 64.9 64.9 65.5 65.2 64 9 é é é ee ee 
EMDIOV GOs acrecrncsessssnsents 15,270 | 15,106) 15,122) 15,119] 15 131 14 969 15 045 15 168 ae ie soo eh iat — 
Employment-pop- : : ’ , ' \ i 15,027 | 14,976 | 15,142] 15,420] 15,275| 14,974] 15,006 
ulation ratio®............ 59.7 58.2 58.7 58.6 58.6 57. 4 
Unemployed.......ccccceees 1,450 1,727 1,711 1,650 1 : a ae aa pi ste poe yt whe ne 
CMR aaatany tak a? : ' ; 616 1,789 1,896 1,718 1,794 1,642 1,611 1,633 1,665 1,846 1,952 
ploym ate... E 0.3 9 Me P) 9.6 10.7 11.2 10.2 10.7 | 9.9 9.6 9.6 9.8 11.0 | 11.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average | 2001 2002 
2001 2002 | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 


T if 1 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 


23,122 | 23,898 | 23,478] 23,542 | 23,604) 23,664] 23,732] 23,797] 23,867| 23,935] 23,999 | 24,065] 24,129} 24,194] 24,255 
15,751 16,169 | 16,013 | 15,988 | 16,011 15,908 | 16,156] 16,085/ 16,146 | 16,304} 16,240] 16,294] 16,216 16,347 | 16,261 


population’ 
Civilian labor force... 


Participation rate.. 68.1 67.7 68.2 67.9 67.8 67.2 68.1 67.6 67.6 68.1 67.7 67.7 67.2 67.6 67.0 
Employed.........--| 14,714] 14,946 14,753 14,700 14,867 14,743 | 14,877 14,963 | 14,959] 15,066] 15,014 15,095 | 14,952 15,076 14,976 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? 63.6 62.5 62.8 62.4 63.0 62.3 62.7 62.9 62.7 62.9 62.6 62.7 62.0 62.3 (uleré 
Unemployed 1,037 1,223 1,260 1,288 1,143 1,165 1,279 1,122 1,187 1,238 1,225 1,198 1,264 1,271 1,285 


Unemployment rate... 6.6 76 ial 7.3 7.4 78 7.8 79 

1 . . " 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. because data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included 


in both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 

{In thousands] 

Annual average | 2001 2002 

2001 2002 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


ue 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..! 135,073 | 134,269 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 | 134,053 | 134,045 | 134,474 | 135,185 | 134,914 | 134,225 | 133,952 


Men... 72,080 71,530:| 71,577) 71,194.) 71,457 || 71,299 | 71,397 |) 71,894) 71,524) 71,500) 71,552.) 72,004) “71,8545 71/8483) 71173 
Women.... 62,992 62,739 | 62,478 | 62,354} 62,862] 62,595] 62,579) 62,524) 62,528) 62,536] 62,922| 63,181 63,061 62,877 | 62,779 
Married men, spouse 
present...... 43,243 43,208 | 42,772) 42,823 | 43,275] 43,317] 43,167 | 43,548] 43,140] 43,273) 43,371] 43,225) 43,376| 43,172] 43,064 
Married women, spouse 
POSEN vest an Cop eriienecseneed 33,613 33,554 | 33,209} 33,174] 33,703) 33,552] 33,446 | 33,371 33,362 | 33,361 33,723 | 33,997 | 33,773] 33,669 | 33,544 
Women who maintain 
JAMINSSime-coeceeetere tec eices 8,364 8,403 8,458 8,396 8,417 8,320 8,266 8,397 8,465 8,521 8,419 8,357 8,377 8,361 8,493 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,884 1,971 1,879 1,917 1,930 1,825 1,896 1,911 1,909 2,031 1,927 2,054 2,186 2,038 2,003 
Self-employed workers........4 1,233 1,245 1,313 1,311 1,293 1,264 1,216 1,156 1,158 1,227 1,231 1,221 1,322 1,293 1,272 
Unpaid family workers........., 27 32 27 49 21 29 34 40 29 27 24 25 34 42 42 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 123,235 | 122,523 | 122,196 | 122,145 | 122,770 | 122,545 | 122,366 | 123,071 | 122,627 | 122,196 | 122,885 | 123,327 | 122,653 | 121,856 | 121,826 


Governmernt.............. 19,127 19,421 19,183 | 19,047} 19,286} 19,218} 19,347] 19,811 19,630 | 19,709} 19,596} 19,442 | 19,423] 18,384] 19,207 
Private industries... .| 104,108 | 103,102 | 103,013 | 103,098 | 103,485 | 103,327 | 103,019 | 103,260 | 102,997 | 102,486 | 103,289 | 103,885 | 103,230 | 102,472 | 102,618 
Private households......... 803 817 736 725 709 677 791 775 810 855 887 934 902 931 783 
UO esc sistctleensia 103,305 | 102,285 | 102,277 | 102,373 | 102,775 | 102,650 | 102,228 | 102,485 | 102,187 | 101,631 | 102,402 | 102,951 | 102,328 , 101,541 | 101,836 
Self-employed workers : 8,594 8,405 8,524 8,213 8,257 8,200 8,234 8,305 8,208 8,268 8,368 8,439 8,582 8,910 8,801 
Unpaid family workers......... 101 93 92 97 86 89 103 105 95 99 87 91 94 98 Ta 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FEASONS sh Gehwenerexcrevcceraeed 3,672 4,130 4,267 3,973 4,228 3,997 4,151 3,996 3,899 4,177 4,325 4,217 4,262 4,155 4,086 
Slack work or business 
CONGHONS ccs tineetsierseend 2,355 2,724 2,809 2,549 2,755 ater 2,690 2,626 2,588 2,723 2,880 2,687 2,908 2,715 2,767 
Could only find part-time 
WORK, crear tarebehians a 1,007 1,301 1,161 1,089 1,120 1,021 1,131 1,064 1,031 1,096 1,159 1,202 1,130 1,190 1,096 
Part time for noneconomic i 
NOASONS: 22 cide tite oessnteey 18,707 18,700 | 18,540] 18,291 18,395 | 18,530] 18,793} 18,887} 19,170] 19,1388) 19,120) 18,833) 18,484) 18,548 | 18,270 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
PORN: ard irarsnhatenntes ving ie 3,529 3,959 4,119 3,781 3,998 3,848 4,009 3,818 3,758 3,949 4,060 4,068 4,148 4,032 3,928 
Slack work or business 
COMMONS, cic se ce erensecen ceed 2,266 2,612 2,717 2,448 2,615 2,605 2,587 2,515 2,472 2,609 2,715 2,596 2,834 2,631 2,657 
Could only find part-time 
WO. cate rea rrencidstoreey 989 1,087 1,138 1,068 1,089 1,001 4122 1,033 1,022 1,074 1,131 1,174 1,097 1,158 1,068 
Part time for noneconomic | 


LOASONS -emtiis eS Oa Ah 18,174 | 17,960 | 17,717 | 17,886 | 18,004] 18,274] 18350] 18739] 18572| 18609} 18300| 17,884| 17,990| 17,737 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


, Annual average | 2001 | 2002 
met Sates 2001 | 2002 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Characteristic is | 
Total, 16 years ANd OVET..........cscsssescesreers 4.8 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.5 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.7 6.0 6.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.......cssceeeees 14.7 16.5 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 LCL 17.2 15.7 14.6 16.8 16.1 
Men, 20 years And OVET.......cccsssecesereees 4.2 5.3 5.2 5.2 5.0 6:2 5.4 §.2 5.4 5.2 D2 5.2 5.2 8.7 5.6 
Women, 20 years And OVEM.......:cceeseeees 41 5.1 §.2 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.4 5.2 5.1 52 4.9 49 5.2 5.3 5.3 
Whitey totale eecerccse--rcconsevevevemntevnecerseraa 12.7 14.5 $1 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.3 §.2 5.2 5.3 5.1 5.1 §.1 5.2 5:1 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 3! PAYA 14.5 13.7 14.2 14.0 14.5 14.0 14.8 15.6 16.4 14.8 13.8 13.7 14.6 13.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years.....cccsecceseseeees 13.8 15.9 14.6 13.7 15.4 16.3 15.4 15.4 17.7 19.1 17.5 15.3 14.4 15.8 14.6 
Women, 16 to 19 years.....csesesereed 11.4 13.0 12.8 14.6 12.6 1267 12.5 14.2 13.4 13.6 42:4 12.3 13.0 13.3 12.5 
Men, 20 years and over 3.7 4.7 4.6 4.7 4.4 4.5 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.7 47 5.0 4.9 
Women, 20 years and OVET.......-.-1+++ 3.6 4.4 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.2 4.4 
BACk total Nevecounvsrve<asscssvasiseasereccsyseeesoy 8.7 10.3 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.7 11.2 10.2 10.7 9.9 9.6 9.6 9.8 11.0 11.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 29.0 29.9 33.4] 30.7] 27.9] 31.0 35.4 | 30.2 30.2 | 28.0 30.5 | 27.7 23.1 30.6 33.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 30.5 31.5] 32.0] 32.1 30.0] 36.9 37.3 | 36.8 30.0} 20.5 30.5 | 34.7 24.8 | 29.7 34.4 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 27.5 28.2 34.8) 29.0] 25.6] 24.7 33.5 | 22.3 30.4| 348 30.4} 20.8 21.3 31.5 32.0 
Men, 20 years and over..... 8.0 9.5 9.1 8.9 8.7 10.1 9.3 8.6 10.4 9.0 8.8 9.3 9.7 10.9 10.7 
Women, 20 years and OVET........:000044 7.0 8.9 8.7 8.4 8.5 9.0 10.2 9.5 8.8 8.9 8.3 7.9 8.5 9.0 10.1 
Hispanic origin, total... 6.6 7.6 7.9 8.1 1, 7.3 7.9 7.0 7.4 7.6 7.5 7.4 7.8 7.8 7.9 
Married men, spouse present... 2.7 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.9 3.6 41 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.6 
Married women, spouse present 3.1 3.7 3.7 3.4 3.8 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 
Women who maintain families.... 6.6 8.0 8.0 7.9 8.0 7.3 8.6 8.1 8.2 8.4 7.3 ioe 8.0 8.3 8.7 
Full-time workers... ; 4.7 5.9 5.8 5.7 5.7 5.8 6.2 5.9 6.1 5.9 5.7 57 5.8 6.1 6.1 
Part-time WOIKGIS......-éccsccssccessbaseacesuaee 5.1 5.3 5.6 4 4.8 52 5.2 5.6 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.4 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOIKOISscharesetressesexoetatcesenssuesspsvecatervcinsnses 5.0 6.2 6.2 5.9 6.0 6.1 6.5 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.0 6.0 6.2 6.3 6.5 
MUP siccersesseavccvsevccesseteecernssvsonuctecousosovs 4.7 6.2 6.1 5.9 45 6.3 6.0 4.4 7.9 3.8 6.0 8.0 5.2 7.6 8.8 
Constructions. cee scerceenecurseteoncetioanvecres UBS) 9.3 8.9 9.4 7.9 8.8 9.3 8.9 9.1 10.3 9.5 9.3 9.9 9.3 10.4 
Manufacturing... ; 5.2 6.7 6.8 6.6 6.7 7.0 ae 6.7 6.8 6.3 6.3 6.5 6.4 6.6 6.8 
DUYADIO|QOOdS; os ccssoxsissncecsstbsnsoscrsanscus | 5:3 7.0 7.2 7.0 7.5 75 7.6 6.3 7.3 6.8 6.5 6.9 6.5 7.0 Tae 
Nondurable gOods.........:.:eseseeeeeeeed 5.1 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.5 6.3 6.6 7.6 6.1 5.6 5.9 5.9 6.2 6.1 6.1 
Transportation and public utilities. 4] 5.5 6.1 6.2 5.8 5.4 6.1 5.7 5.9 5.3 4.8 5.0 5.2 5.6 5.4 
Wholesale and retail trade..... : 5.6 6.9 Tal 6.3 6.5 6.5 t2 7.0 6.6 6.8 6.8 6.9 7.3 7.5 7.0 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.8 3.2 3.0 2.2 2.8 3.1 3.2 4.0 41 3.7 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.6 
SOIVIGOS Ws edsticancstenrraiedaansysdeevieateenarcie 4.6 5.6 §.5 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.8 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.4 5.9 
Government WOrkelsS.........::eceeee ? 2.2 2.5 2.4 2.3 2.7 2.8 25 2.6 2.3 2.5 2.4 2.7 2.8 2.5 2.6 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 9.7 9.1 8.7 7.3 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma...........-... 7.3 8.5 9.5 
High school graduates, no college............. 4.2 5.3 5.4 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 


1 


Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of 
unemployment 


Less than 5 WeGKS.......:ccccceseereeee] 2,833 


5 to 14 weeks........ 2,163 
15 weeks and over... 1,746 
15 to 26 weeks...... val 949 
27 WEEKS AN OVET.......sseseesseteesees 797 


Mean duration, in WeeKS..........000 
Median duration, in weeks............+ 


13.2 
6.8 
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Annual average 
2001 | 2002 


2,858 
2,547 
2,861 
1,346 
1,515 


16.6 
9.1 


2002 


February 2003 


Feb. Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
2,828 | 3,078} 2,793} 2,876 | 2,729] 2,896] 2,880] 2,708] 2,715 2,904 | 2,783 
2,515] 2,411] 2,818) 2,531] 2,784] 2,464] 2,431| 2,511] 2,471| 2,490] 2,496 
2,561 2,688 | 2,854] 2,952] 3,103] 2,883] 2,783] 2,900] 2,980 3,022 | 3,225 
1,383 | 1,355] 1,360] 1,316] 1,434] 1,349] 1,309] 1,315] 1 324] 1,288] 1,369 
1,178 | 1,333] 1,494] 1,636] 1,669] 1,533] 1,474] 1,585] 1,656] 1,734] 1,856 
15.0) 154) 466) 17.4 WS} 164°). 16:2"). .47.8:|. 175) (477 485 
8.1 8.4 8.9 Dish laeciteg 8.6 8.4 9.5 9.6 9.6 


9.3 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


a 


Reason for Annual average | 2001 2002 
unemployment 2001 2002 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
——— “ + 
1 
JOD NOSES 2... eeeeeeeseseeeseseeesenees 3,428 4,522 | 4,492 | 4,354] 4,326] 4,270] 4,525] 4,598] 4,579] 4,580| 4560] 4,535| 4,737| 4,651] 4,633 
On temporary layoff............cc 1,049 1,097 1,107 1,124 1,106 1,066 1,095 1,091 1,061 1,224 1,151 999 1,054 1,031 1,085 
Not on temporary layoff................ 2,379 3,424 | 3,385] 3,231 3,220 | 3,204] 3,430] 3,506] 3,518} 3,356] 3410] 3536] 3,682] 3,619] 3,547 
JODO AVOMS sor seetsastetceteeieitecsacansvesct 832 859 908 879 877 862 1,017 902 836 818 824 781 838 822 868 
Reentrants 220 fi tecccccecs tcscdscsssacsscseed 2,029 2,353 | 2,361 2,191 2,268 | 2,471 2,450 | 2,433 | 2,360} 2,375] 2,270] 2,263} 2,344] 2,376] 2,475 
N@WONtANtS. iieccscceciccecsscencers ceed 453 533 495 479 485 557 519 499 584 571 619 526 469 588 515 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers’ “eps: Pils ey lak Aen 50.8 54.7 54.4 55.1 54.4 52.3 §3.2 54.5 54.8 54.9 55.1 56.0 56.4 55.1 54.6 
On temporary layoff... 15.6 13.3 13.4 14.2 13.9 13.1 12.9 12.9 12.7 14.7 13.9 12.3 12.6 12.2 12.8 
Not on temporary layoff. 35.3 41.4 41.0 40.9 40.5 39.3 40.3 41.6 42.1 40.2 41.2 43.6 43.9 42.9 41.8 
Job leavers... ce! 12.3 10.4 11.0 11.1 11.0 10.6 12.0 10.7 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.6 10.0 9.7 10.2 
PROONWANS Js sccsccassccsacsssesssccosscssoacteed 30.1 28.5 28.6 PRET E 28.5 30.3 28.8 28.9 28.2 28.5 27.4 27.9 27.9 28.2 29.2 
Now entrants cccccccnsccsamtcccccccencs ss 6.7 6.5 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.8 6.1 5.9 7.0 6.8 7.5 6.5 5.6 7.0 6.1 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
ob losers Seen ae | 2.4 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 S2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 
Job leavers... 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 
Reentrants.... 1.4 17, 1.7 1.5 1.6 UA? A Ler é unis Nets 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.7 het 
New entrants... 3 4 3 3 3 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 3 4 4 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2000 2002 
Sex and age |———-—- 8 = 
2001 2002 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
— \— 
Total, 16 years and over 48 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.5 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 6.0 6.0 
16 to 24 years 10.6 12.0 11.9 11.9 11.6 12.5 12.3 11.6 12.2 12.3 12.2 11.8 11.8 12.2 11.9 
16 to 19 years 147 16.5 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 ATA 17.2 15.7 15.7 16.8 16.1 
16 to 17 years 17.1 18.8 18.8 17.0 16.5 18.0 19.4 20.7 20.8 20.9 19.7 19.3 19.3 19.4 17.5 
18 to 19 years. 13.2 15.5 14.8 15.2 14.7 15.1 15.1 14.8 15.6 16.1 16.0 13.6 13.6 15.3 15.4 
20 to 24 years... 8.3 97 9.6 9.7 9.5 10.3 10.0 8.9 9.3 9.5 9.6 9.7 9.7 9.8 9.7 
25 years and over. 3,7 46 45 4.4 4.5 4.5 49 48 48 46 4.5 45 4.5 4.8 4.9 
25 to 54 years... in 3.8 48 47 47 4.6 4.7 5.0 5.0 49 48 46 4.6 4.6 5.0 5.0 
55 years AN OVES.......eeceee 3.0 3.8 4.0 3.5 3.8 3.5 4.0 42 42 3.7 4.0 3.7 3.8 3.5 43 
Men, 16 years and OVET..........-s06 48 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.9 6.1 5.9 6.1 6.0 6.0 5.9 5.8 6.3 6.2 
16 to 24 years........ 11.4 12.8 12.8 12.5 12.4 13.7 13.0 12.5 12.9 13.0 13.7 13.2 12.2 12.7 12.4 
16 to 19 years... 15.9 18.0 17.2 16.3 16.8 18.5 18.1 18.6 19.6 19.8 20.1 17.8 15.6 17.7 17.1 
16 to 17 years..... 18.8 Zia 20.0 17.6 19.6 20.8 19.6 23.7 23.2 23.9 24.5 21.5 17.5 21.1 18.1 
18 to 19 years.. 14.1 16.3 15.6 15.1 15.4 16.7 WE 15.6 17.4 17.4 17.8 15.9 14.5 1537 16.7 
20 to 24 years........ cs 8.9 10.2 10.5 10.6 10.2 11.1 10.3 9.4 9.5 9.6 10.5 10.8 10.4 10.2 10.0 
25 years and over..... on 3.6 47 45 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.8 48 49 47 46 4.5 4.6 5.1 5.1 
25 to 54 years... a 3i7, 48 45 4.7 4.5 4.7 4.9 49 5.0 48 47 4.7 4.8 5.3 52 
55 years ANd OVEF.........seese-e 3:3 44 42 3.8 41 3.6 4.3 45 46 4.0 4] 3.9 3.8 3.9 4.4 
Women, 16 years and over..........-/ 47 5.6 5.8 5.4 5S 55 6.0 5.8 Sye Ry/ 5.4 5.4 yf 5.6 5.9 
NOHO 24 VORrS ice cerccsnntseenv-eeette 97 144 11.0 11.3 10.7 11.2 11.6 10.7 11.4 11.6 10.6 10.3 rile) 11.6 11.3 
16 to 19 years.. Bs 13.4 14.8 15.1 15.8 14.3 14.3 15.4 15.2 15.6 15.6 14.2 13:5 13.6 15.8 15.1 
ABO 17 VOAIS Seversecesneccettees 15.3 16.6 17.6 16.4 13.6 15.3 19.2 17.4 18.3 17.9 15.1 17.2 14.7 17.6 16.8 
TBO 19 VOANS << son scenerncnccesee 12.2 13.8 14.0 15.2 13.9 13.4 12.9 14.1 13.7 14.8 14.1 14.4 13.3 14.8 14.4 
20 to 24 years..... 7.5 9.1 8.7 8.7 8.7 9.4 9.6 8.3 9.1 9.4 8.7 8.5 10.1 9.3 9.3 
25 years and over.. KW / 4.6 46 4.3 4.6 4.4 5.0 48 46 46 45 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.6 
25 to 54 years.. 3.8 48 48 4.6 4.7 46 5.1 5.1 48 48 46 4.6 4.8 4.7 4.9 
27 3.6 3.7 3.0 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.4 3.8 3.5 3.8 3.1 4.2 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Nov Oct. Nov 
Stale 2001 | 2002" | 2002° 
Alabamab: scesctensrsccansecesecin dana ackc cos 5.9 5.6 5.8|| Missouri 5.1 
Alaska..... : 6.1 6.8 6.8]}| MONTANA .......-sesccsscessseccsrnscsasacacseanessersenvens i 4.4 
SIZ ONG ccrssanactsctoenasccexnvenystastiensocenuannwavany 5.6 5.7 5.8]| Nebraska... 3.3 3.2 3.3 
IALKANS AS. cccaceureseecsestetstercexssnecssucerenvesssssens 5.4 5.1 5.0]} N@Vada.....cceseesceeeee 3 6.7 4.5 4.6 
(CEU ILf0) GRE Boaccenancoroce coccaraen Ene Sroe re CORI OOCUCC 6.1 6.5 6.5]|| New Hampshire......:-ss0cccccssessstveccsnseoueasns 4.0 4.8 4.7 
(050) eh Ve (bec sconce ee eerereu ie oreo reece TCL 49 Bi2 5i2|| NOW JOPSCY: ...rrscecsessonsescessvonsscesscorerasasstens 4.8 5.5 5.6 
Connecticut. wats 3.9 4.2 44 NOW MOXICO cis iiisesvesecsessocansserresconeteasevses | 5A 5.9 5.9 
DGIAWANG Peter ecavcescecvesete=acéascanesoetavarveaeectt 3.3 3.9 4.1}} New York...... 5.6 5.8 6.0 
DiStrictol COlMDIaLcciienvncccrescesssecssase eos 6.8 6.1 6.1]| North Carolina.. aa 6.5 6.0 6.2 
Flonidaicaraoetoiesa cen iescsissvcssicrerenscsasverinss 5.6 5.2 G2 I North DakOtayceccesrexssertspecaccussssercnevuonceesecens 2.9 3.6 3.4 
GeOrgiaiitevscsussess ba 4.5 4.6 4.7 oF re ova: BRS AP 47 5.6 5.5 
aWalll Gees seccestescadesewesteps ies scsanndeacesssoxxev costes 5.7 4.0 8.9] OKMAN OMA cccsvcaviy coasesetencaceseessseeeatnedbasanvexen 4.4 41 4.3 
Idaho resets ern sestnihin aseaenyteaxceancesens 5.3 5.4 5.8}; Oregon...... i 7.7 7.0 7.1 
HUM OIS So cecse caren cs seentescavenncscsctesacceanebaccraseesd 5.9 6.8 6.7) RENMSY IVAN els cess. c-nc4-ncnctoeis eneccasetnseetxousess 4 5.0 5.3 5.6 
WANNA ce as tiser cts st asintananditnnvaveamnestnesmnnisels 5.1 5.0 B81) NODS: (SANG ve sscecevvivireencixesssssoriessinesay ene 4.9 5.2 5.1 
TOW Atuccovaccevanssoressaecetenectnmcte ayntatcacceeers Sif, 44 8:9)| South) Carolinas, c.c.dsssce-vssssscacaereseneavvees 5.9 5.6 6.3 
KANSASE sucineasivessturecapsectevesenctnctessocvavessnees 4.5 4.6 4,6|| SOU DAKO tA ee xs cac ces ecencceennvosracenssaccredeern 3.6 2.7 2.8 
Kentucky. 6.1 4.9 5.1]| Tennessee... 4.8 45 4.3 
Louisiana. 6.5 5.8 6.2 5.6 6.2 6.3 
IMAI Ooi vccccrssscctencpdneerone ste exk cy <eeweeocetenes 4.3 41 4.4 5.2 5.1 5.4 
Matty lean ras sesace ncaa tevceccseven ese csaccuunceneroey 4.4 3.9 4A MONON Ee. scceecocntmcantsovecssenessnoesunducwsanwesetl 4.2 3.9 4.0 
MassachuSetisixescacsc.cscctrcsracse-dstsenunadscaanics 4.4 5.3 SSA ViRQIN ae cvarectecanexexsacavteassvesusasteaneteaaner-azanres 4.5 3.8 3.9 
Michigan Washington... t2 6.7 6.7 
Minne@SOtaeiiresss-ce-.serecerstcnssecavesucceveseesenctezs West Virginia. 4.6 6.1 6.2 
MISSISSIDPiitev.csseveree-chussatecsevecrestandcersaaet NVISCONSIN caressa cravecavasseeeradeoae covedtvasonwcasea 49 4.9 §.1 
VW A OLE frorcccacoeocbe ce becreeecoocroretenenseeeehceconct 


° = preliminary 


Dash indicates data not available. 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


Nov. y i : 
Sur ° Oct ; yet inte Nov Nov. 
2001 2002 2002! t 2001 2002” | 2002" 
Alabama iasessecicdiicsssscscvisvebaestne 1,910.8 1,892.8 TBST aNMISSOUT ic accanusceeeannrreeeestacscth nn CARROT 2,669.5 2,661.8 
Alaska.... 291.4 295.0 295.9 390.0 397.5 398.7 
Arizona... mal | .eieoe.0 2,251.1 2,260.3 ed 911.4 911.2 912.9 
PYKANS AS cavenccasdndeszexcentsnrestentavatiee’ 1,149.9 1,149.9 Nht49:4 INGVAGE i nescascsincoucassivosaanekuntenses 1,046.8 1,076.8 1,075.6 
Cal OrmMaiicccivssschvacsvtacdvvaecaveonel 1410440 14,657.5 14,645.8 || New Hampshire...............c:cccsee 624.3 622.7 624.0 
POO ACO sty eisycrcteeracecvvernvainaee 2:213.3 2,184.4 2177.8 || NOW JOFSOVis secsceerdcecinnsantatasearey 4,020.0 4,009.7 4,013.5 
Connecticut... : 1,672.4 1,669.1 1,665.9 |] New MeXico..........cccesseeeeeee ees 757.4 763.0 765.7 
Delaware............ Bay 418.3 410.9 411.0 || New York, 8,574.5 8,538.1 8,531.0 
District of Columbia.............s00 4 649.3 649.7 662.2) NOK Carolinas, csciatacerectercseriass 3,882.6 3,887.2 3,879.4 
FONG Ac. aptenianatte icone 7,187.6 7,240.8 TS2OO A: tl NOH: DBKORAL cas ssccccssersrecausaeteeres 330.9 329.9 330.3 
3,906.6 3,852.8 SSO iae I MMOs uunraieiesanshannvnnsnsvaceanccekteeken 5,539.6 §,504.3 §,503.7 
546.0 552.6 BSS! || PORAR OMAN Gcacsssctotvancennranrteess 1,516.0 1,520.1 1,521.9 
569.3 564.6 562.2 || Oregon 1,582.4 1,585.4 1,585.2 
5,969.4 5,913.9 6,907.7 || PENNsyVEMAs sssinissirmnecegesven 5,666.5 5,638.9 5,638.4 
INdIaN Ass iccasvcannreneia el 2,915.4 2,905.9 2,904.3 || Rhode Island........ccssesesseesseseees 477.6 481.5 482.5 
NOQWals reravarrearncaten) inllnvasav ever detaetane 1,465.2 1,462.2 1,463.7 || South Carolina........ccecccceeseeees 1,834.8 1,834.8 1,832.8 
Kansas 1,360.6 1,363.9 1,368;2 || SOU DAKO. o.nanktetecnssstrniene 377.8 376.5 376.0 
Kentucky... «| 1,819.0 1,837.7 1,839.4 || Tennessee... = 2,706.3 2,696.1 2,699.0 
LOUISIANE esreisccscatshivtarsrecietedenvens 1,936.9 1,932.7 AFOZSS: || TORAB cis ctisiacieseshasintss anh 9,449.6 9,411.4 9,410.6 


Main@ivercenercernasnuctaaesscstvedere 608.3 610.4 GSTO.B |) StH sian ctaavncrssavevensens 1,075.6 1,063.8 1,062.7 


Marylalidteancerrteneesisaccceisavsveras 2,470.4 2,467.8 2471 ||| VERON vena sevssrarsansvnenarshroren ctor 297.7 298.5 298.3 
Massachusetts.. ve 3,312.1 3,274.0 S27 Oi4 NS Beaterteeceoceteneneane.< seer 3,504.9 3,500.1 3,499.1 
Michigan......... od) S406 4,534.9 4,535.7 || Washington.. 2,667.8 2,635.7 2,641.8 
Minnesota.. Ee 2,653.4 2,643.9 2,646.6 || West Virginia : 733.6 726.3 726.8 
MISSISSIPPI: csgricssaxssescerscctavessssvay 1,130.8 1,73%2 1,129.8 || Wisconsin..... . 2,816.0 2,838.9 2,842.6 


nave davsncrsea Rolanvaesams NEES 246.2 246.6 247.7 


® = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Industry Annual average | 2001 2002 
2001 | 2002 | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.” | Dec.? 
131,922 | 130,793 | 130,890 | 130,871 | 130,706 | 130,701 | 130,680 | 130,702 | 130,736 | 130,790 | 130,913 | 130,829 | 130,898 | 130,817 | 130,661 
PRIVATE SECTOR... | 110,989 | 109,531 | 109,768 | 109,734 | 109,544 | 109,505 | 109,495 | 109,496 | 109,525 | 109,562 | 109,624 | 109,536 | 109,549 | 109,453 | 109,299 
GOODS-PRODUCING 24,944 | 23,836) 24,261 24,130 | 24,041 23,975 | 23,905} 23,870] 23,861 23,812 23,801 23,748 | 23,688 | 23,631 23,557 
Mining.................. 565 557 565 568 564 560 564 558 555 551 555 552 552 551 554 
Metal mining..... ‘ 36 32 33 33 32 32 32 32 32 33 32 32 32 32 32 
Oil and gas extraction................ 338 334 339 342 339 336 339 334 333 329 333 330 331 332 336 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
@xceptiflielsia serra 111 111 111 111 111 111 112 112 110 110 111 111 111 109 108 
Construction. «=| 6,685 6,555 6,634 6,615 6,597 6,593 6,541 6,541 6,549 6,519 6,556 6,556 6,544 6,543 6,546 
General building contractors...... 1,462 1,462 1,459] 1,459 1,458 | 1,462 1,452) 1,454] 1,454 1,445 1,450 1,469} 1,475] 1,480 1,475 
Heavy construction, except 
building...... 922 900 924 919 914 908 901 908 910 899 898 898 893 885 880 
Special trades contractors. 2 4,300 4,194 4,251 4,237 4,225 4,223 4,188 4,179 4,185 4,175 4,198 4,189 4,176 4,178 4,191 
Manufacturing.......ssccseseseeeeeed 17,695 | 16,725 | 17,062 | 16,947] 16,880) 16,822 | 16,800| 16,758} 16,757| 16,742] 16,690) 16,640] 16,592] 16,537] 16,457 
Production worke'rs............ 11,933 Wet Aiea 11,437 11,362 11,305 11,264 11,250 11,245 | 11,236 11,247 11,212 11,164 11,134 11,088 | 22,032 
Durable QOOdS........scsssscssseeeers 10,636 9,907 | 10,166} 10,070} 10,023 9,976 9,976 9,963 9,944 9,922 9,889 9,832 9,800 9,757 9,700 
Production workers... 7,126 6,587 6,753 6,690 6,653 6,625 6,620 6,619 6,603 6,609 6,591 6,539 6,522 6,487 6,447 
Lumber and wood products..... 786 767 770 771 771 769 767 770 767 766 768 764 764 761 759 
Furniture and fixtures............-. 519 491 494 492 491 491 497 494 495 495 495 488 488 486 480 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products... % 571 554 558 555 551 550 551 549 552 554 557 558 557 556 553 
Primary metal industries... : 656 592 617 607 601 596 598 597 593 589 589 586 582 582 579 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,483 1,418 1,437 1,427 1,425 1,422 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,428 1,418 1,412 1,409 1,400 1,392 
Industrial machinery and 
CQUIPMONE:. ccsccestcatercarsoreress|’ 2,010 1,824 1,887 1,868 1,855 1,846 1,842 1,826 1,829 1,826 1,810 1,801 1,797 1,790 1,780 
Computer and office 
equipment... Ost 343 304 322 317 315 315 313 308 304 301 296 296 295 293 291 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPIMIONE: cccrs-sareeeaeccrsccsteot 1,631 1,419 1,499 1,478 1,459 1,445 1,443 1,437 1,428 1,426 1,408 1,392 1,381 2,368 1,360 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOTICS......:cssceseeeseeeeeed 661 558 595 582 671 566 566 567 566 563 555 550 544 536 631 
Transportation equipment....... 1,760 1,667 1,709 1,680 1,682 1,674 1,671 1,675 1,679 1,661 1,675 1,661 1,659 1,648 1,639 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPMENE.........sccsseesseeeceeees 947 912 920 902 913 915 912 914 920 905 918 912 914 909 900 
Aircraft and parts... 461 410 449 437 427 419 416 416 411 409 407 400 396 392 392 
Instruments and related 
PYOGUCIS Hose ceecr scenscneayens 830 804 822 818 816 813 811 807 805 803 799 798 793 792 789 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
INGUSWIOS! cecc-eecers eereceeses oes 380 372 373 374 372 370 371 372 371 374 370 372 370 374 369 
Nondurable goods........:s++++4 7,059 6,818 6,896 6,877 6,857 6,846 6,824 6,808 6,813 6,820 6,801 6,808 6,792 6,780 6,775 
Production worke'rs............-+ 4,808 4,630 4,684 4,672 4,652 4,639 4,630 4,626 4,633 4,638 4,621 4,625 4,612 4,601 4,585 
Food and kindred products...... 1,691 1,689 1,685 1,686 1,686 1,685 1,689 1,687 1,691 1,687 1,683 1,694 1,690 1,687 1,689 
Tobacco products.... a 34 35 34 34 33 34 33 34 34 35 38 37 37 36 36 
Textile mill products................4 478 432 448 444 441 440 436 434 432 429 427 426 426 422 422 
Apparel and other textile 
products... 566 §21 537 536 531 527 523 520 §22 §25 524 516 510 509 506 
Paper and allied products 834 615 624 622 621 620 615 612 612 612 613 612 614 613 608 
Printing and publishing... 1,490 1,410 1,444 1,437 1,428 1,419 1,413 1,407 1,405 1,406 1,401 1,403 1,401 1,400 1,394 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,022 1,008 1,012 1,008 1,011 1,010 1,008 1,006 1,008 1,008 1,006 1,010 1,006 1,007 1,007 
Petroleum and coal products... 126 125 126 126 126 126 125 125 125 126 125 126 125 126 125 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products..........000 958 927 930 928 924 929 927 928 929 936 929 927 926 925 917 
Leather and leather products..| 60 56 56 56 56 56 55 55 55 56 555 57 57 55 53 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............++. 106,978 | 106,957 | 106,629 | 106,741 | 106,665 | 106,726 | 106,775 | 106,832 | 106,875 | 106,978 | 107,112 | 107,081 | 107,210 | 107,186 | 207,104 
Transportation and public 
UTC ic cccccecccccccscacencsasscossccess 7,065 6,773 6,856 6,850 6,837 6,814 6,799 6,793 6,790 6,780 6,765 6,725 6,727 6,721 6,686 
Transportation... F 4,497 4,317 4,332 4,343 4,341 4,330 4,330 4,328 4,334 4,328 4,323 4,293 4,300 4,300 4,274 
Railroad transportation............ 234 229 233 235 234 233 230 228 229 227 228 226 225 225 224 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit................. 480 472 481 481 479 478 476 475 472 471 466 469 471 467 465 
Trucking and warehousing... 1,848 1,826 1,827 1,824 1,826 1,819 1,830 1,827 1,829 1,834 1,827 1,816 1,826 1,829 1,828 
Water transportation = 192 190 188 188 187 186 190 193 193 192 190 189 189 192 191 
Transportation by air.............4.4 1,266 1,162 1,159 1,171 1,171 1,172 1,162 1,165 1,172 1,167 1,176 |, 1,160 1,156 7,151 1,128 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Transportation services.......... 462 423 429 429 429 427 427 425 424 422 421 418 418 421 423 
Communications and public 
utilities... sion 2,570 2,456 2,524 2,507 2,496 2,484 2,469 2,465 2,456 2,452 2,442 2,432 2,427 2,421 2,412 
Communications... cell Sra 1,614 1,679 1,660 1,652 1,643 1,628 1,626 1,615 1,608 1,597 1,588 1,584 1,583 1,576 
Electric, gas, and sanitary . 
services 852 842 845 847 844 841 841 839 841 844 845 844 842 838 836 
Wholesale trade. 6,776 6,671 6,702 6,702 6,689 6,681 6,678 6,681 6,681 6,679 6,671 6,663 6,657 6,643 6,638 
Retail trade... w| 23,522 | 23,306| 23,318] 23,396] 23,331] 23,332 | 23,345] 23,327] 23,308| 23,339] 13,295 | 23,291 | 23,289 | 23,247 | 23,148 
Building materials ‘and ‘garden . 
supplies. 1,044 1,065 1,050 1,049 1,048 1,053 1,061 1,068 1,066 1,067 1,066 1,067 1,071 1,078 1,077 
General merchandise stores.....| 2,897 2,868 2,853 2,856 2,892 2,901 2,915 2,897 2,884 2,885 2,850 2,856 2,851 2,828 2,819 
Department StoreS.........0 2,559 | 2,529 2,520 2,520 2,550 2,560 2,575 2,560 2,542 2,544 | 2,513 | 2,515 | 2,506 | 2,491 2,487 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


72 


Annual average | 2002 2002 
Industry 
2001 2002 Dec. Jan. x Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
Food stores... 5 y 3,541 3,394 3,430 3,421 3,402 3,392 3,392 3,397 3,394 3,388 3,392 
Automotive dealers and 
service stations... feceenl Bej4e8 2,432 2,438 2,436 2,430 2,426 2,429 2,434 2,432 2,437 2,443 
New and Nesdice: Restores 1,121 1,130 1,131 1,133 1,134 1,131 1,129 1,133 1,128 1,127 1,130 
Apparel and accessory aed 1,189 1,174 1,163 1,187 1,172 1,175 1,170 1,169 1,173 1,178 1,177 
Furniture and home eibiel 
stores... Fc Serah weal 4 1,151 1,156 1,138 1,143 1,143 1,141 1,146 1,148 1,153 1,154 
Eating and drinking plese 8,256 8,143 8,190 8,238 8,161 8,154 8,152 8,130 8,121 8,144 8,125 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments...........:..000085 3,118 3,079 3,038 3,069 3,083 3,088 3,085 3,086 3,090 3,087 3,088 3,085 3,073 3,063 3,056 
Finance, insurance, and 
real State... 7,712 7,760 7,748 7,748 7,745 7,740 7,743 7,732 7,733 7,737 7,745 7,773 7,803 7,807 7,814 
Finance......... 3,800 3,828 3,818 3,819 3,812 3,809 3,813 3,813 3,819 3,819 3,822 3,837 3,853 3,854 3,860 
Depository institutions... 2,053 2,076 2,070 2,070 2,072 2,074 2,075 2,073 2,071 2,073 2,075 2,078 2,080 2,082 2,079 
Commercial banks... 1,434 1,448 1,444 1,450 1,446 1,447 1,446 1,446 1,444 1,445 1,448 1,450 1,452 1,451 1,449 
Savings institutions...... 256 263 261 262 263 264 264 264 264 263 263 264 263 261 261 
Nondepository institutions. 720 772 752 755 754 753 756 756 762 767 773 783 797 801 809 
Security and commodity 
DrOkOYSrce-rceceerrece ou sinnesc ta 769 718 734 729 726 722 723 723 723 718 714 714 713 709 709 
Holding and other investment 
Offices........... 257 261 262 259 260 260 259 261 263 261 260 262 263 262 263 
Insurance 2,369 2,370 2,372 2,372 2,376 2,375 2,374 2,369 2,366 2,365 2,366 2,366 2,371 2,373 2,374 
Insurance carriers aoe 1,595 1,582 1,594 1,594 1,593 1,591 1,989 1,583 1,579 1,576 1,574 1577 1,578 1,578 1,577 
Insurance agents, Brokers, 
and service.. 773 788 778 778 783 784 785 786 787 789 792 789 793 795 797 
Real estate 1,544 1,562 1,558 1,657 1,557 1,556 1,556 1,550 1,548 1,553 1,557 1,570 1,579 1,580 1,580 
41,183 | 40,883} 10,908] 40,901] 40,963] 41,025} 41,093] 41,152] 41,215] 41,347} 41,336] 41,385] 41,404] 41,456 
Agricultural services.. al 849 867 865 865 868 872 857 856 862 862 863 874 874 880 878 
Hotels and other lodging places! 1,870 1,798 1,805 1,811 1,811 1,811 1,796 1,789 1,801 1,795 1,788 1,782 1,791 1,792 1,808 
Personal services. ol” 1,269 1,286 1,284 1,290 1,282 1,289 1,286 1,279 1,285 1,282 1,285 1,287 1,288 1,283 1,291 
Business services... 9,572 9,305 9,265 9,231 9,207 9,237 9,312 9,330 9,332 9,325 9,395 9,330 9,324 9,309 9,303 
Services to buildings..... 1,016 1,031 1,025 1,022 1,018 121 1,027 1,023 1,023 1,034 1,041 1,042 1,041 1,045 1,043 
Personnel supply services....... 3,446 3,169 3,107 3,080 3,070 3,107 o175 3,198 3,205 3,196 3,257 3,188 3,178 3,152 3,170 
Help supply services.............4 3,084 2,852 2,782 2,761 2,758 2,795 2,857 2,888 2,902 2,875 2,925 2,869 2,865 2,838 2,861 
Computer and data 
processing serviceS.............{ 2,225 2,195 2,219 2,213 2,208 2,198 2,190 2,190 2,191 2,193 2,191 2,190 2,196 2,195 2,187 
Auto repair services 
and parking... 1,257. 1,263 1,259 1,262 1,262 1,260 1,261 1,262 1,265 1,266 1,266 1,266 1,262 1,263 1,266 
Miscellaneous repair s services.. 374 377 376 376 379 377 377 375 378 379 377 378 378 378 376 
Motion Pictures.......ccccssecveesessese 583 583 574 581 574 §72 574 578 581 584 588 595 591 590 584 
Amusement and recreation 
SOM COS i recsres oe verdexccapes cnxecstevsi 1,721 1,642 1,680 1,699 1,649 1,635 1,611 1,621 1,631 1,649 1,662 1,638 1,640 4,630 1,650 
Health Services........0000eeee| 10,381 10,673 | 10,530} 10,551} 10,575} 10,602) 10,611 10,626 | 10,660} 10,687} 10,711 10,729 | 10,755 | 10,777] 10,786 
Offices and clinics of medical 
(MAO Si svasve cases daspraesestvivavatens: 2,002 2,064 2,029 2,033 3,041 2,046 2,044 2,050 2,061 2,067 2,075 2,079 2,085 2,088 2,092 
Nursing and personal care 
(ACUMIOB, cisincitorrecinetierciiencid . “1,04 1,889 1,871 1,876 1,875 1,879 1,883 1,886 1,887 1,888 1,893 1,896 1,899 1,905 1,904 
HOSDH AIG: cirsnizenewreagsivscascbiars 4,096 4,225 4,164 4,174 4,184 4,193 4,199 4,207 4,221 4,233 4,244 4,247 4,256 4,267 4,268 
Home health care services...... 636 647 641 643 642 643 643 644 643 646 646 651 655 656 656 
Legal services 1,037 1,966 1,051 1,053 1,054 1,056 1,059 1,066 1,065 1,065 1,065 1,072 1,077 1,079 1,081 
Educational services 2,433 2,526 2,463 2,473 2,485 2,489 2,501 2,518 2,511 2,529 2,538 2,550 2,560 2,574 2,583 
Social S@rvices........00 3,057 3,177 3,135 3,149 3,155 3,162 3,167 3,164 3,165 3,181 3,203 3,199 3,201 3,208 3,209 
Child day care services, 716 726 723 723 722 723 925 722 726 726 736 731 730 728 726 
Residential Care....c.cccccsceseene 864 904 891 896 899 902 903 901 904 904 906 906 909 912 915 
Museums and botanical and 
Zoological gardeNs..............0044 110 108 110 110 109 109 109 108 109 109 108 108 107 107 106 
Membership organizations........ 2,468 2,477 2,473 2,471 2,471 2,470 2,477 2,480 2,484 2,476 2,472 2,478 2,480 2,478 2,477 
Engineering and management ‘ 
SOM CIS ois tas asesavepeadcevrexseaneryys 3,593 3,645 3,621 3,624 3,629 3,631 3,636 3,649 3,636 3,634 3,634 3,659 3,666 3,667 3,669 
Engineering and architectural j 
services.. aah warn 1,068 1,036 1,048 1,047 1,044 1,044 1,041 1,042 1,034 1,032 1,030 1,029 1,027 1,028 1,027 
Management ‘and public } 
FOLAU GG: donscvsyvasdtedsbececaesdinsun 1,166 1,210 1,184 1,192 1,193 1,191 1,202 1,209 1,204 1,214 1,211 1,224 1,226 1,228 1,230 
Government 20,933 | 21,260} 21,122 | 21,137] 21,162] 21,196 | 21,185) 21,206] 21,211] 21,228] 21,289] 21,293] 21,349] 21,364] 21,362 
Federal... fleas 2,616 2,620 2,616 2,615 2,609 2,608 2,611 2,600 2,601 2,607 2,611 2,621 2,649 2,661 2,665 
Federal, ‘except Postal ? ’ : 
Service... 1,767 1,803 1,776 1,776 1,777 1,782 1,784 ayaa / 1,783 1,790 1,792 1,810 1,840 1,853 1,857 
GHEE schasara 4,885 4,947 4,932 4,935 4,937 4,940 4,942 4,945 4,935 4,950 4,948 4,958 4,955 4,961 4,854 
EGQUCAU OM sirasscessscsnens 2,096 2,147 2,124 2,127 2,130 2,133 2,135 2,141 2,135 2,155 2,145 2,163 2,160 2,165 2,166 
Other State government... 2,800 2,808 2,808 2,807 2,807 2,807 2,804 2,800 2,795 2,795 2.795 2.786 2.788 
13,694 | 13,559} 13,575] 13,593] 13,617] 13,645] 13,661 13,675 | 13,671 13,714 13,745 13,742 13,743 
7,799 7,723 7,732 7,746 7,767 7,754 7,755 7,788 7,808 7,829 7,820 7.814 
5,895 5,852 5,861 §,871 5,878 5,920 5,883 5,906 5,916 5,929 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
Industry Annual average | 2001 2002 
2001 2002 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov.?| Dec.’ 
PRIVATE! SEC TOR ioc. .:ccescccecsecscsc=s 34.2 244 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2} 342| 342] 343) 340] 34.1 34.2 | 34.2 34.2} 341 
GOODS-PRODUCING................2.ceeeeeees 40.4 40.3 | 40.2 40.3} 404] 405] 404) 403] 405] 40.0] 40.3 40.3 | 40.1 39.9 | 40.2 
MINING iteeerececenecentt sees cascece cteees-scteresrtecs 43.5 42.9} 43.8] 43.0] 43.4) 433] 424) 43.0] 433] 42.7] 43.3 42.8| 42.7] 43.0] 42.3 
MANUFACTURING. ............cccceeesceesneee 40.7 40.9} 408; 406; 40.7| 410) 409] 409] 41.1 40.7| 40.9 40.8 | 40.7] 40.6}; 40.9 
Overtime NOUurs...........:.cerscseresecesvarsene 3.9 41 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.2 4] 41 4.0 4.2 
Durable Qoods.................cc-sssscescecrseed 41.0 41.3) 40.9) 41.0) 41.1 41.3] 41.4] 41.3) 41.5] 41.0] 41.2 41.3} 41.2) 409] 41.4 
OVeEMtiMe-NOUIS:..of.-cescscetensceeesaeeesieee 3.9 41 3.8 3.9 3.9 4] 41 44 4.2 3.9 41 41 4.2 4.0 4.2 
Lumber and wood products................ 40.6 41.0 41.0 40.5 40.9 41.1 40.8 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.0 41.1 41.0 40.6 41.4 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 39.0 40.2; 39.2} 40.1 40.3| 40.6) 40.8] 404) 40.2] 40.1 40.3 40.2) 39.6} 39.3) 41.1 
Stone, clay, and glass products. = 43.6 43.5 43.4 43.8 44.1 43.6 | 43.8 43.4 | 43.7 43.2] 43.3 43.4) 43.4 42.9] 43.2 
Primary metal industries.............s+0+ 43.6 443] 43.7] 436] 43.8] 444] 443) 441 44.6) 441 44.3 44.2) 44.7/ 443] 446 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PIOdUCIS cree crass tcc ees 44.6 456] 444) 445) 448] 45.5) 46.1 45.6 | 46.1 45.5 | 45.8 46.0} 46.2) 454) 46.9 
Fabricated metal products...............| 41.4 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.6 41.7 41.6 41.9 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.2 41.3 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 40.6 40.6 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.5 | 40.6 40.7) 40.9 40.3 | 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.3 40.7 
Electronic and other electrical 
SQUIPMON Seen venc ctscctesesteasasttseces+ cess 39.4 39.0} 39.4] 387] 389] 39.4] 39.5] 39.4] 39.4) 387] 38.7 38.8 | 38.3] 38.7] 38.9 
Transportation equipment... 41.9 42.6] 41.9] 42.7) 423] 424) 426) 423) 435) 41.7} 42.2 42.6) 42.6] 42.3) 42.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment... 42.7 44.2 43.2 44.3 43.7 43.9 44.4 44.2 44.1 42.9| 43.8 443) 444) 440) 44.5 
Instruments and related products....... 40.9 40.7 40.6 40.5 | 40.4 40.6 40.4 40.4| 40.9 40.4 | 40.7 40.8 | 40.7 40.5} 40.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............| 37.9 38.7 | 38.0 38.2| 38.4] 388] 388] 388] 396] 384) 385 38.6 | 38.9] 385) 39.1 
Nondurable good5s............:cssessseseeess 40.3 40.3 | 40.1 40.0} 40.2] 404] 403] 404] 406] 40.2) 40.5 40.2} 40.1 40.2| 40.3 
OV ere NOUIS ..cateccrexteosscversacuaseses 4.0 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 4.2 
Food and kindred products. a 4141 41.2} 40.9] 41.0) 410) 41.4] 41.2] 41.2) 41.6) 41.0] 41.3 40.8| 40.8) 41.1 41.4 
Textile mill products...........csscseesesee 39.9 41.2 | 40.0 40.2}; 409] 41.4] 41.5] 414] 41.5] 416) 41.8 41.2} 41.9) 40.9] 41.2 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.3 36.9 36.9 36.7 36.7 37.4 37.1 37.0 37.0 36.8 36.8 36.9 36.6 36.6 36.6 
Paper and allied products................+ 41.6 41.6 41.3 4441 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.9| 41.6 41.2 41.7 41.4] 41.3 41.5] 41.8 
Printing and publishing............ee4 38.1 37.5 | 37.8 $7.3 | 37.4| 37.5) 37.2 SV) VEY RPEN RYAN VIE $7.5} 37.4] 37.2) 37.7 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.3 42.2 41.9 41.9 41.9 42.0 41.8 42.3 42.5 42.1 42.6 42.4] 42.2 42.2 | 42.0 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
DIASUCS DKOGUCIS carerccc case ssacerectararees 40.7 41.0} 40.8) 405} 40.9] 41.1 416} 41.2} 41.3] 41.0] 41.2 40.8; 40.9) 40.7} 40.8 
Leather and leather products.............. 36.3 36.8 36.9 37.0 37.2 37.3 37.5 36.7 36.8 36.7 35.7 35.6 | 36.3 37.0 37.4 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.............2.sceeeeeeee S247, SYETO|| Se STE || eve | Sbash | er 32:8) || 32:81) 32:61) 93257, 32.8 | 32.8; 32.9} 32.7 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES...............c.cceseeeees 38.2 38.3 | 38.2 38.1 38.2 38.2| 38.3] 38.4] 383] 383] 38.4 38.5] 38.4}; 385] 38.2 
WHOLESALE TRADE .........220c2cceceeeeeeee 38.2 38.4 | 38.3 38.2; 383] 384) 383] 383) 386] 384] 38.5 38.5 | 386) 38.5] 38.7 
RETAIL TRADE......... 28.9 29.0} 28.9] 28.9] 29.0| 29.1 29.0 29.1 29.1 28.8 | 28.9 29.0} 29.1 29.2 | 29.2 


® = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


ous Annual average| 2001 2002 
indus ] 
3 2001 | 2002 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |- Apr. | May June | July | Aug | Sept.| Oct. Nov.’ Dec.? 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $14.32 | $14.77 | $14.56 | $14.58 | $14.61 | $14.64 | $14.66 | $14.69 | $14.74 $14.76 $14.85 | $14.90 $14.93 $14.98 
GOOdS-PrOduCing.........seccceceesssserenee 15.92 16.41 16.24] 16.28] 16.29] 16.32] 16.35] 16.39 16.38 16.54 16.55 16.62 
Mining eer tcs-t wees eteatl’ 17256 17.76 17.69 | 17.66] 17.72} 17.63} 17.87} 17.70 17.78 17.83 17.89 17.70 
CONMSURICHON: Necscecctsssictteviseteseeveseressed| 10.04 18.87 18.65 | 18.68] 18.74] 18.83] 18.77] 18.81 18.87 19.00 19.01 19.16 
Manufacturing....... | 14.83 15.30 15:13) 1517 )| 15:19") 15:09!) 13:27 1 Sst 15.28 15.44 15.44 15.49 
Excluding Overtime.........sseeeeeed 14.15 14.57 14.42 14.46 14.45 14.43 14.53 14.56 14.57 14.70 14.71 14.73 
S@rvice-PrOoducing......cscecesseesseeseeeens 13.85 14.30 14.11 14.13 14.18 14.19 14.23 14.27 14.31 14.44 14.48 14.53 
Transportation and public utilities....... 16.79 17.29 17.09 17.11 17.21 17.21 17.26 17.31 17.27 17.38 17.47 17.47 
Wholesale trade nly ©615,86 16.21 16.10 16.19 16.23 16.11 16.12 16.15 16.14 16.31 16.32 16.35 
Ot all AF ADO; ac. ch Reerassesnachecbebecacineseserel 9.77 10.04 9.90 9.92 9.95 9.97 9.99] 10.06]; 10.05 10.12 10.13 10.18 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...| 15.80 16.35 16.06 16.08 | 16.14] 16.18] 16.17] 16.27] 16.38 16.57 16.71 16.71 
SOMVICOSi aiscctalesceetessscsvnascacaiseestsctoassed 14.67 15.24 15.01 15.04 | 15.08} 15.13] 15.16] 15.19 | 15.26 15.40 15.44 15.50 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
dollars) epsdvtuanatcassecri 8.00 8.24 s 8.14 8.13 8.12 8.09 8.11 8.13 8.13 s i § 8.15 8.18 


P = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 


Industry : eee 

2001 2002 | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.?| Dec.? 

ie = = a > 

PRIVATE SECTOR: :.ccsesrecassvccsus-seseo0 $14.32 | $14.77 | $14.62 | $14.65 | $14.67 | $14.67 | $14.69 | $14.67 | $14.68 | $14.65 | $14.70 | $14.92 | $14.92 | $14.96 | $15.05 
MINING # S25... ..2aceatevet ese ccetssceivessasrecs 17.56 17,76 | 17.58| 17.89 | 17.76 | 17.73 | 17.70) 17.74| 17.65} 17.76} 17.71 17.80 | 17.81 | 17.77 | 17.76 
CONSTRUCTION: siscserescressssicrssssseteerss| mn 10/04 18.87 | 18.69 | 18.56] 18.62] 1866] 18.70] 18.67] 18.74] 1890] 18.97] 19.10] 19.14} 19.07] 19.25 
MANUFACTURING............seecceseeceeeeees 14.83 15.30 | 15.17] 15.15] 15.16] 15.16] 15.20] 15.23) 15.28) 15.26] 15.32] 14.40] 15.42) 15.48| 15.59 
Durable QOOdS::.<.<.2.2<. 290.00 sesnssececasored 15.28 15.78 | 15.66 | 15.61] 15.63) 15.63] 15.66] 15.68] 15.74] 15.66] 15.81] 15.89] 15.95) 16.01] 16.11 
Lumber and wood products. | 12.26 12.50 | 12.42] 12.38] 12.39] 12.35 | 12.33) 12.43] 12.53] 12.58] 12.57] 12.63] 12.60} 12.56] 12.65 
Furniture and fixtures.............. | 12.24 12.66 | 12.56] 12.61] 12.59] 12.57] 12.54] 12.59] 12.62] 12.55] 12.71 | 12.74] 12.68] 12.74] 12.93 
Stone, clay, and glass products..........) 15.00 15.49 | 15.10) 15.12] 15.17] 15.12) 15.35] 15.43] 15.48] 15.62 | 15.52] 15.69] 15.79] 15.69] 15.80 
Primary metal industries.............:ss:s+04 16.92 17.73 | 17.19] 17.15] 17.15 | 17.20] 17.25] 17.36 | 17.46] 17.60 | 17.49] 17.54] 17.60] 17.65} 17.73 

Blast furnaces and basic steel 

PROGUCRS. .ascacnssteveccedutcyecsanisernssndutend 20.41 20.88 | 20.53) 20.53] 20.63] 20.66] 20.69] 20.81} 20.92] 21.07] 20.90] 20.96) 21.02} 21.05] 21.25 
Fabricated metal products... 14.25 14.71 | 14.56] 14.57] 14.51] 14.60] 14.66] 14.64] 14.71| 14.61] 14.69] 14.80] 14.84] 14.90] 15.03 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.89 16.44} 16.23 | 16.31 16.33 | 16.31 16.30 | 16.35] 16.36] 16.47] 16.55] 16.58 | 16.53] 16.55] 16.67 
Electronic and other electrical 


OGUIP MONE sarceretercsccasterecevececcsccvacvoce 14.51 15.00 | 14.97] 14.86] 14.90] 14.93] 14.87] 14.91 | 15.04] 15.05} 15.06] 15.05 | 15.06 | 15.08] 15.18 
Transportation equipment... 4 19.06 19.89 | 19.71 | 19.57] 19.69] 19.65] 19.68] 19.65) 19.75} 19.37} 19.86} 20.04] 20.31 | 20.53 | 20.57 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 19.40 20.50} 20.19] 19.99] 20.05] 20.09} 20.22| 20.17] 20.36] 19.76 | 20.56 | 20.71 | 21.12] 21.42) 21.39 


14.81 15.25} 15.09] 15.09] 15.10) 15.12} 15.11] 15.11] 15.14] 15.24) 15.28] 15.40} 15.44] 15.44) 15.57 


Instruments and related products....... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. | 12.16 12.40 | 12.389] 12.46] 12.42 | 12.39| 12.36} 12.37] 12.28] 12.30] 12.39] 12.44) 12.42 | 12.45 | 12.54 


Nondurable goods.............22.ssseseee0 14.16 14.61] 14.45] 14.47] 14.47] 14.46] 14.53] 1455] 14.60] 14.69] 1460] 1469] 14.66| 14.71 | 14.83 
Food and kindred products.. 12.89 13.23 | 13.17] 13.14] 13.08] 13.10] 13.18 | 13.25] 13.29] 13.34] 13.24] 13.26 | 13.21] 13.26] 13.37 
Tobacco products.. 21.50 21.65 | 31.37] 21.21] 21.71 | 22.47 | 22.80 | 23.09] 23.26 | 23.34] 20.83] 20.61 | 20.35] 20.37 | 20.69 
Textile mill products 11.35 11.74] 11.53] 11.66] 11.64] 11.65] 11.65] 11.73] 11.69] 11.74] 11.75] 11.80] 11.74] 11.80) 11.74 


Apparel and other textile products...... 9.43 9.91 9.60 9.72 9.77 9.82 9.93 9.93 9.95 9.91 9.95 9.94 9.97 9.98 | 10.11 
Paper and allied products................ 16.87 17.49) 1726421719) 17:47 | 17-25°|) 17-83) 17-511) 17-58)1) 17-73) 1177255)" 117-66) 17.0655 117.645 | elive7s 
Printing and publishing...........se4 14.82 15.18 | 15.04] 15.01] 15.06] 15.12] 15.11 | 15.05] 15.11 | 15.15} 15.18] 15.32 | 15.30) 15.33] 15.40 
Chemicals and allied products... “ 18.61 19.18 | 1888] 18.87] 18.95] 18.93] 19.01] 18.96] 19.14! 19.32] 19.28] 19.45 | 19.32) 19.43 19.10 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 22.08 22.33 | 22.19] 22.10] 22.45| 22.39 | 22.39 | 22.02] 22.15] 22.22] 22.11] 22.46] 22.48 | 22.57| 22.68 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products.............. i 13.39 13.73 | 13.69] 13.71] 13.65] 13.61] 13.68] 13.69] 13.66} 13.76] 13.71 | 13.74] 13.77 | 13.79] 13.95 
Leather and leather products.............. 10.31 10.30 | 10.29} 10.31] 10.35] 10.40] 10.39] 10.43] 10.27| 10.37] 10.27} 10.04] 10.08] 10.26} 10.53 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIGIOMILINIES:.c.cccsncsnasscconcesessoen J 16.79 17.29] 17.11 | 17.13 | 17.12] 17.19] 17.26} 17.18] 17.24] 17.28) 17.26] 17.40| 17.38] 17.48} 17.50 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............scccceereoseeee| 15.86 11.62 | 11.47 | 11.57] 11.58 | 11.57] 11.58] 11.54] 11.57] 11.52] 11.58] 11.75) 11.71 | 11.72) 11.76 
RETAIL TRADE.............c.ssssssssssssreneesees 9.77 10.04 9.89 9.96 9.95 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.01 | 10.15] 10.14} 10.14 | 10.18 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ..............-00eeeeeee4 15,80 16.35 | 16.14] 16.07] 16.13] 16.17] 16.23] 16.18] 16.27| 16.25) 16.31] 16.57] 16.53] 16.68] 16.80 


SERVICES 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Labor Force Data 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average | 2001 2002 
Industry Pp 
2001 2002 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Dec. 
PRIVATE SECTOR A 
Current dollarS.eeccscsusssssssswseeeeee] $489.74 | $503.66 | $502.93 | $492.24 | $497.31 | $497.31 | $497.99 | $500.25] $509.40] $501.03] $505.68) $514.74 $508.77) $508.64) $517.62 
Seasonally adjusted.. Bs - ~| 496.50] 497.18] 499.68 | 500.69} 501.37 502.40] 505.58} 501.84] 505.70} 507.87} 509.58) 510.61) 510.82 
Constant (1982) dollars..........+: 273.45 | 283.37 | 281.91] 275.46] 277.36] 275.82| 274.53 275.77| 280.66] 275.75) 277.54) 281.74) 278.02) 277.79) 283.37 
MUINING iceccccsrercoctervesressascarseuacss 763.86 | 761.90} 771.76| 754.96 | 761.90] 757.07} 750.48. 766.37| 767.78] 763.68) 768.61] 768.96/62.765.83) 762.27) 755.23 
CONSTRUCTION....ccccscscssssssvevveeee] 720.76 | 732.16] 719.57] 714.56] 716.87] 716.54 | 723.69 728.13} 740.23} 740.88] 749.32| 754.45) 746.46) 724.66] 727.65 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollarS....c.ccccseesee| 603,58 | 625.77] 625.00] 612.06] 610.95) 620.04} 620.16 622.91| 631.06] 614.98) 629.65) 636.02} 630.68) 633.13) 646.99 
Constant (1982) dollars.........+++-4 337.01 -| 350.34] 342.51] 340.74] 343.89] 341.87 343.39] 347.69) 338.46] 345.58] 348.12) 344.63) 345.78} 354.13 
Durable QOOdS.........scccseeesceserees 626.48 | 651.71 | 651.46] 636.89] 637.70} 645.52] 646.76 649.15| 656.36] 634.23) 654.53] 662.61} 658.74] 659.61; 676.62 
Lumber and wood products......) 497.76 | 512.50] 507.98] 493.96 | 495.60] 503.88] 504.30 510.87] 520.00} 517.04) 519.14) 526.67) 520.38); 511.19) 522.45 
Furniture and fixtures................| 477.36 | 508.63} 501.14] 504.40] 501.08] 509.09 |50631/50} 504.86] 508.59] 449.49] 516.03] 519.79} 502.13] 500.68) 539.18 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PFODUCES...c.ccceeseeeseeeeee-| 654.00] 673.82] 649.30} 645.62) 646.24] 645.62] 667.73 675.83] 687.31] 682.59] 684.43) 699.77} 693.18) 676.24) 676.24 
Primary metal industries...........J 737.71 | 772.15 | 763.24] 746.03] 746.03) 758.52] 762.45 767.31] 782.21} 769.12} 774.81] 780.53) 784.96) 788.96) 803.17 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products.......ccceee-- 910.29} 952.13] 909.48 | 907.43] 915.97] 933.83] 937.26 951.02] 972.78] 965.01} 957.22] 972.54) 964.82) 964.09) 992.38 
Fabricated metal products........| 589.95] 613.41] 614.43] 600.28] 597.81 | 607.36] 606.92 611.95] 619.29} 599.01} 614.04) 620.12} 620.31} 619.84) 635.77 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMENE........eeececeseeeeeeneeee 645.13 | 667.46 | 667.49] 657.29] 658.10} 663.82) 660.15 665.45| 669.12} 658.80} 671.93] 676.46) 667.41; 670.28) 690.14 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment stseueee| 571,69 | 585.00] 603.29] 573.60] 576.63] 588.24] 581.42 582.98] 592.58] 571.90} 584.33) 589.96] 579.81) 591.14) 604.16 
Transportation equipment.......... 798.61 | 847.31] 841.62 | 827.81 | 825.01] 835.13] 844.27 842.99} 847.28) 780.61 848.02} 863.72] 869.27) 874.58) 896.85 
Motor vehicles and 
QQUIPMENL.........sceseseeteeeesenene 828.38 | 906.10 | 892.40] 871.56) 868.17] 883.96 | 907.88 905.63} 910.09} 810.16] 914.92] 931.95) 939.84) 946.76) 971.11 
Instruments and related 
PY COUCIS oy, secce casecovereneorn. 605.73 | 620.68} 623.22] 612.65} 611.55] 616.90] 607.42 607.42} 620.74; 609.60) 620.37) 628.32} 628.41) 629.95} 647.71 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 460.86 | 479.88 | 477.02) 469.74] 473.20] 483.21 | 479.57 479.96} 485.06} 468.63) 479.49] 480.18] 483.14) 480.57) 495.33 
Nondurable goods........:s00ssse00 570.65 | 588.78} 588.12] 575.91 | 574.46] 581.29) 582.65 586.37} 592.76] 587.60} 592.76) 597.88) 590.80) 595.76) 606.55 
Food and kindred products....... 529.78 | 545.08 | 546.56] 533.48] 523.20] 533.17] 533.79 543.25} 550.21} 546.94) 553.43) 554.27; 546.89) 552.94) 560.20 
Tobacco products....... 883.32 | 880.44] 854.76] 881.43] 912.28] 932.52 962.85} 983.90} 982.61) 839.45) 828.52) 826.21; 808.69) 835.88 
Textile mill prodUCtS........ceee 483.69 | 465.87 | 465.23 | 471.41 | 483.48] 485.81 486.80} 489.81; 480.17) 494.68) 489.70} 477.82} 483.80} 500.03 
Apparel and other textile 
PFOGUCTS.......csccresesereeeerreres| 301.74] 365.68 | 358.08} 350.89] 357.58 | 368.25] 369.40 369.40} 373.13) 362.71) 366.16] 364.80) 362.91] 366.27) 374.07 
Paper and allied products......... 701.79 | 727.58] 724.92} 709.95] 705.69} 713.43| 717.46 728.42} 727.50) 728.70; 730.08} 743.49} 729.57| 740.88) 755.65 
Printing and publishing............., 564.64 | 569.25] 576.02 | 555.37] 558.73 | 568.51 | 560.58 559.86} 563.60) 562.07| 573.80} 582.16) 575.28} 579.47; 589.82 
Chemicals and allied products..| 787.20 | 809.40] 800.51 | 790.65} 790.22] 793.17| 794.62 800.11] 815.36} 809.51] 819.40] 830.52} 815.30) 821.89} 828.75 
Petroleum and coal products....| 945.02 | 92446] 934.20] 932.78] 938.41} 920.23] 900.23 887.41} 917.01} 928.80) 904.30] 968.03) 946.41] 941.17) 918.54 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products..........0| 544.97 | 562.93] 568.14] 555.26] 556.92] 559.37] 564.98 564.03} 569.62} 554.53) 563.48] 564.71] 563.19] 562.63] 578.93 
Leather and leather products...) 374.25 | 379.04] 380.73] 378.38 | 380.88 | 386.88} 388.59 382.78} 384.10) 373.32} 369.72] 358.43} 367,92} 393.82} 379.04 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.........cerscceeecoee 641.38 | 662.21 | 660.45| 644.09] 648.85] 651.50} 654.15 657.99] 668.91} 663.55] 667.96] 676.86] 665.65) 671.23} 677.25 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........0+++| 605.85 | 622.46] 627.33] 608.96 | 615.98] 614.55] 615.40 615.86} 630.63} 616.63] 623.32] 636.40} 624.77| 628.71; 643.59 
RE TANME TRAD Eirrctrrctccssanrasacans 282.35 | 291.16] 289.78 | 279.88 | 284.57] 286.43] 287.00 289.42} 297.00} 295.41] 295.30} 295.37] 293.05] 292.03] 300.31 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE .........s000 570.38 | 590.24] 592.34] 575.31] 582.29] 580.50] 581.03 577.63| 597.11} 581.75] 588.79] 608.12} 591.77} 600.48] 618.24 
SERVICES. .......ccscsssssesesessseesseseeseees] 479,71 | 496.82 | 498.44 | 487.51 | 493.03] 492.70] 491.18 489.89] 497.64} 489.65} 493.64) 505.34) 501.71; 504.97] 504.97 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept./ Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
——— packer Stel 


Over 1-month span: 


57.5} 59.1] 60.2} 57.5) 56.8) 546) 59.1) 57.2) 53.0) 57.9] 56.8 
58.6} 53.6; 58.4) 55.5} 57.8) 57.1] 54.8} 57.1) 57.2} 60.4) 58.1 
57.5] 57.91 51.2) 50.1) 55.8) 57.8) 51.4) 52.4) 52.4; 53.2) 52.7 
45.7) 50.3} ~42.4) 47.3) 43.2} 44.5) 42.5) 42.4) 40.5) 39.3) 44.1 
41.4 49.7; 47.8) 50.9) 49.4) 48.6) 48.8} 49.3) 483) 45.4) 45.5 


66.3) 65.3} 65.9) 62.7) 58.2} 589] 59.1) 59.8} 57.9] 57.1) 58.8 
57.6] 59.5} 55.2} 60.2} 57.2} 59.4); 59.2) 59.7) 589} 61.2} 60.7 
61.4) 59.4) 53.2; 52.4) 55.5) 56.6] 56.2; 51.2) 51.0} 53.2) 51.6 
46.1; 40.8} 43.4) 37.8) 43.2} 39.3) 38.0) 35.3) 33.7) 36.3) 38.9 
43.2} 42.5) 46.5) 48.0) 50.1) 47.1) 45.1] 47.3) 45.1) 42.8 - 


67.4, 64.7) 61.5) 64.1) 62.1) 59.1} 58.8) 57.5} 60.2} 59.2} 58.4 
58.9] 58.5) 59.7) 57.2} 60.8) 61.2} 62.5} 62.7) 61.8) 61.2} 62.8 
59.4; 58.1) 57.9) 54.2) 52.4) 52.9) 54.2) 52.4) 48.7; 45.7| 46.5 
42.7; 39.5) 40.1; 40.8; 35.8) 37.0) 32.4) 34.3) 33.1) 341] 35.6 
41.6} 43.4) 44.4) 46.5) 46.0) 46.5) 43.1) 40.5 = = = 


67.9| 67.6} 65.6) 64.1) 62.7| 61.7) 62.2) 60.8) 59.4; 60.8; 58.9 
60.1} 58.2} 61.0; 60.7) 61.6) 62.2) 61.1) 63.8) 62.2} 59.7} 60.5 
59.9} 58.8) 56.2} 55.3) 53.6) 53.0} 51.0} 47.7} 45.2} 44.5} 42.9 
41.5} 38.9) 37.5} 37.3} 36.2) 34.1) 33.6) 34.4) 33.9) 33.3) 34.4 
36.0] 37.3} 38.3) 40.2) 39.6 = = = SI =| = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


52.6} 52.2} 52.9) 44.9) 47.4) 38.2} 52.9) 44.9} 38.6) 42.3) 41.5 
41.2) 42.6) 46.0) 46.3) 43.4); 50.0) 42.6) 46.0) 456) 51.5) 49.3 
52.2} 49.3) 46.0) 49.3) 50.7; 57.4) 36.8) 39.0} 42.3) 47.1} 40.8 
26.8; 38.2) 29.0] 283) 30.5) 349) 25.7) 31.6) 31.3) 25.0) 30.9 
37.9} 40.4) 47.4) 47.1) 40.4; 48.9) 41.9) 40.1; 40.4) 40.8) 37.5 


52.2} 51.8} 46.7) 40.4) 40.1) 38.2) 37.5) 36.4) 346) 35.7) 34.2 
34.6} 32.4) 36.0/ 37.9) 39.0} 40.1) 40.4) 445) 445) 43.4) 44.5 
44.1) 39.3) 36.8} 35.3) 342) 33.8) 28.7) 22.1 19.1; 17.6) 14.0 
13.6] 13.6) 15.4) 12.1] 11.0) 11.0) 11.0) 12.9) 12.9) 14.0) 14.0 
18.0] 20.2) 20.2} 246) 21.7 = = - - - - 


Dash indicates data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by Supersector, first quarter 2001 


Size of establishments 
Industry, establishments, and 1,000 or 
employment Total Fewer than 5to9 aha 10 to 19 20 to 49 50 to 99 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 more 
5 workers! | workers workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 
aos rn 
Total all industries? 
Establishments, first quarter ............... 7,665,968} 4,526,062} 1,304,741 858,606 598,438 208,084 121,189 31,149 11,678 6,021 
Employment, March .......ccsesesesceeeeees 108,932,804] 6,886,752] 8,633,337] 11,588,220] 18,104,061] 14,323,060} 18,158,276] 10,611,556] 7,917,065] 12,710,477 
Natural resources and mining 
Establishments, first quarter ............0.. 127,969 74,644 23,304 15,169 9,501 1,700 499 167 50 
Employment, MAlCh) Giesccccrscctesssencterecesse 1,566,104 110,942 154,199 203,845 285,486 254,358 172,011 109,973 74,930 
Construction 
Establishments, first quarter ..........008 765,649 494,254 127,017 75,983 47,230 6,040 1,176 293 65 
Employment, March. .........:sccceseeeseeeees 6,481,334 714,992 832,978} 1,020,982} 1,410,131 890,282 390,630 197,146 99,015 
Manufacturing 
Establishments, first quarter .............. 398,837 148,682 67,510 60,267 58,942 22,490 7,636 3,198 1,479 
Employment, March .........:.sccseseseseeeses 16,806,452 255,376 453,750 830,685} 1,836,858 3,456,620] 2,622,512} 2,166,352) 3,175,075 


Trade, transportation, and utilities 
Establishments, first quarter 


1,840,104 969,760 376,578 244,890 153,450 32,898 6,970 1,813 635 


Employment, March ......ccssssseseseeeeseeees 25,518,430| 1,629,626] 2,507,906] 3,278,074) 4,630,611 4,888,033] 2,343,794) 1,191,894] 1,378,129 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter .............0 150,855 84,672 20,636 17,119 14,772 4,475 1,476 674 333 

Employment, March ........:::ccsseseeeeees 3,692,948 113,812 137,426 234,492 457,236 685,746 507,063 462,533 629,073 


Financial activities 
Establishments, first quarter 0... 716,808 458,390 128,266 71,615 
Employment, March ......ccccscesesseseeesseeees 7,623,126 750,421 843,311 952,198 


37,529 
1,121,825 


6,084 
917,250 


1,808 897 488 
621,240 609,199} 1,005,688 


Professional and business services 
Establishments, first quarter ............... 1,238,267 825,617 173,773 107,694 
Employment, March. ........cc:cccccssessesseees 16,441,289} 1,170,098) 1,140,772} 1,451,932 


73,807 
2,245,729 


19,405 
2,951,873 


5,654 2,177 1,001 
1,933,668} 1,480,878) 2,043,594 


Education and health services 


Establishments, first quarter 679,762 321,428 155,333 96,121 61,097 15,989 3,721 1,690 1,594 

Employment, (Marchi teiipnss..scsses-resse.ceesse 14,712,829 603,470} 1,027,913] 1,291,605 2,383,443} 1,274,120} 1,178,727) 3,526,943 
Leisure and hospitality 

Establishments, first quarter ...........00.. 627,875 249,542 104,548 110,374 1,725 667 353 

Employment, March  ..........cscesccsssecseeeeee 11,590,048 390,258 705,222) 1,542,760 586,269 453,703 742,969 
Other services 

Establishments, first quarter ...........002. 954,627 750,261 115,619 55,756 484 102 23 

Employment, March ......ceccccseeeseeteeeee 4,187,740 977,871 752,689 734,980 160,249 66,660 35,061 

1 Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2001. NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of 

Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to the public sector. See 
? Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE by ownership 


Average Average annual Average 
Yoor establsnaonts | annual =| Total aatweages | "wages | wookl 
employment per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
6,532,608 107,413,728 $2,781 ,676,477 $25,897 $498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
UI covered 
6,485,473 104,288,324 $2,672,081 ,827 $25,622 $493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 26,055 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494 ,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454 ,966,824 35,077 675 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,51 1,280 35,943 691 
Private industry covered 
6,308,719 89,349,803 $2,282,598,431 $25,547 $491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807 ,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621,699 31,762 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 680 
7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 36,157 695 
| eS Ne 

State government covered 
58,801 4,044,914 $112,405,340 $27,789 $534 
59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
64,583 4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 

Local government covered 
117,923 10,892,697 $277,045,557 $25,434 $489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 

Federal Government covered (UCFE) 

3,125,404 $109,594,650 $35,066 $674 
3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 
- 2,752,619 134,713,843 48,940 941 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


State 


Total United States ......... 


Arkansas . 
California . 


COAG a ccscsssessescenessuesasas 
Connecticut 
Delaware ........... 

District of Columbia .. 
Florida 


Georgia 
Hawaii . 
Idaho ... 
Illinois .. 
Indiana 


Kentucky . 
Louisiana 
Malin@ vcr ciivcrsasctsccstreersteccser 


Man ylang ievecacsccsohtsneecsscaxe 
Massachusetts .. 
Michigan .... 
Minnesota .. é 
MISSISSIPPI ........0cceeeserees 


MISSOUPI <csrensssconsssasvvscrcesss 
Montana .. 
Nebraska 
Nevada .......... a 
New Hampshire ...........00 


New Jersey ........cscereessvee 
NeW MeXICO ......sceseeeceseeee 
New York ....... 
North Carolina < 
North Dakota ......ccesceeee 


Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island ........sececeeees 


South Carolina .......cccee 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee ..... 
TEXAS: asicce 


VGFTHOM,. .cticseccsssnvenanrenpey 
Virginia ....... 
Washington 
West Virginia .. 
Wisconsin .. : 
WYOMING scracecreesiitasceratecvesy 


PUCTIO FICO! sisi ccissesscescacss 
Virgin Islands 


Average 
establishments 


2000- 


2001 
change 


7,984,529 154,540 
112,356 30 
19,287 467 
118,706 3,546 
72,814 587 
1,065,699 74,645 
153,824 5,347 
108,201 414 
25,253 505 
28,414 9 
454,077 9,367 
230,232 5,219 
35,439 1,412 
46,480 1,084 
319,588 -2,723 
151,376 -1,328 
91,006 -5,825 
80,521 52 
108,025 302 
115,807 -2,386 
46,206 1,344 
147,158 622 
191,824 6,848 
259,556 5,809 
156,031 487 
63,207 -748 
163,121 138 
40,477 2,136 
52,653 836 
49,635 1,770 
46,070 171 
256,536 -13,793 
48,439 522 
538,898 9,822 
224,426 2,208 
23,326 38 
285,567 4,705 
90,603 1,574 
111,073 2,150 
331,405 16,187 
33,636 311 
114,979 5,613 
27,365 221 
125,165 140 
494,088 4,509 
68,607 2,470 
24,156 287 
195,639 3,048 
221,450 1,775 
46,620 -186 
148,227 2,374 
21,288 429 
51,733 633 
3,236 17 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Average annual 
employment 


129,635,800 


1,854,462 
283,033 
2,243,652 
1,127,151 
14,981,757 


2,201,379 
1,665,607 
406,736 
635,749 
7,153,589 


3,871,763 
557,146 
571,314 

5,886,248 

2,871,236 


1,429,543 
1,319,667 
1,736,575 
1,869,966 

593,166 


2,421,899 
3,276,224 
4,476,659 
2,609,669 
1,111,255 


2,652,876 
383,905 
883,920 

1,043,748 
610,192 


3,876,194 
729,422 
8,423,312 
3,805,498 
311,632 


5,434,769 
1,463,622 
1,596,753 
5,552,366 

468,952 


1,786,899 

364,715 
2,625,746 
9,350,770 
1,050,674 


298,020 
3,436,172 
2,689,507 

685,754 
2,717,660 

237,278 


1,007,919 
44,330 


-185,779 


-23,500 
7,479 
22,942 
-3,731 
138,284 


14,728 
-9,121 

482 
-1,535 
92,606 


-10,941 
3,961 
8,137 

-54,259 

-63,392 


-13,432 
5,984 
-26,160 
827 
2,472 


16,392 
21,104 
-107,880 
1,325 
-25,520 


-23,960 
4,862 
1,516 

25,919 
3,685 


-1,221 
12,293 
-47,446 
-57,272 
2,412 


-77,865 
11,771 
-11,175 
-5,535 
1,351 


-33,210 
598 
-41,005 
62,437 
6,551 


1,558 
8,411 
-14,921 
-845 
-18,388 
6,446 


18,234 
1,981 


Total annual wages 
(in thousands) 


2000- 
2001 
change 

$4,695,225,123 $109,884,920 
55,822,097 1,284,088 
10,237,292 553,237 
74,963,072 2,546,248 
30,725,592 963,862 
619,146,651 7,497,476 
83,547,602 2,274,669 
78,272,099 2,095,243 
15,629,636 787,067 
35,543,559 1,790,086 
225,713,701 9,933,356 
136,039,438 3,195,926 
17,412,210 469,266 
15,864,510 263,832 
230,054,835 4,050,811 
91,246,189 183,520 
41,223,534 919,492 
39,792,114 1,221,387 
52,133,417 1,367,028 
54,473,146 2,345,871 
17,092,043 750,886 
92,644,873 5,096,016 
147,348,234 3,574,494 
167,385,129 -2,295,158 
95,479,188 3,107,396 
28,806,869 151,385 
86,009,694 2,000,438 
9,672,371 472,112 
25,083,293 646,745 
34,569,506 1,717,063 
21,650,267 582,754 
171,793,642 2,443,618 
20,935,825 1,216,191 
393,598,666 9,383,346 
121,866,007 1,858,872 
8,011,085 378,510 
180,885,154 1,681,299 
41,004,250 1,821,743 
53,018,365 317,098 
194,211,696 5,158,632 
15,758,369 507,610 
52,275,679 986,967 
9,337,014 306,302 
82,762,402 1,275,641 
337,047,962 12,484,223 
31,600,715 1,082,204 
9,011,468 439,492 
126,222,350 5,662,779 
100,746,663 413,740 
19,187,832 726,836 
85,713,725 1,733,629 
6,654,092 459,596 
19,884,381 578,173 
1,294 885 120,936 


Average weekly 
wage 
2000- 
2001 
change 

$697 $18 
579 21 
696 20 
643 16 
524 18 
795 3 
730 15 
904 29 
739 36 

1,075 56 
607 19 
676 18 
601 12 
534 1 
752 20 
611 14 
555 18 
580 15 
577 23 
560 24 
554 22 
736 36 
865 16 
719 iv 
704 23 
499 14 
623 19 
485 18 
546 13 
637 16 
682 14 
852 12 
552 23 
899 27 
616 19 
494 19 
640 15 
539 20 
639 9 
673 19 
646 19 
563 21 
492 15 
606 18 
693 21 
578 16 
581 25 
706 30 
720 7 
538 21 
607 17 
539 23 
379 17 
562 29 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. counties 


County’ 


United States? 0... 129,635,800 


Jefferson: (Ale. ck.--:ccrsapsece 380,680 
Madison, AL . A 156,169 
Mobile, AL ....... 167,000 


Montgomery, AL . 
Anchorage, AK .. 


129,878 
133,842 


Maricopa, AZ .. 1,561,773 
Pima, AZ .. 326,917 
Pulaski, AR .. 240,754 
Alameda, CA .. 697,181 
Contra Costa, C 337,444 


EreSnOsGA seccccbsccssecsaceaces 322,084 
Kern, CA ......... 4 242,232 
Los Angeles, CA 4,103,370 
Marin, CA ........ 111,939 


Monterey, CA .. 166,186 
Orange, CA .. 1,411,944 
Placer, CA ... 116,185 
Riverside, CA .. 491,535 
Sacramento, CA .... 588,426 


San Bernardino, CA es 545,113 


San Diego, CA ...........e0 1,218,982 
San Francisco, CA. 586,085 
San Joaquin, CA .... 204,504 
San Mateo, CA ...... 369,868 
Santa Barbara, CA ... 177,234 
Santa Clara, CA ..... 1,002,637 


Santa Cruz, CA .. 102,669 
Solano, CA ..... 121,402 
Sonoma, CA ... % 194,922 
Stanislaus, CA ............e 164,473 
Tulare sn GA) sesccesescncssxscceeanns 132,878 
Ventura, CA . ‘ 293,208 
Adams, CO ..... 146,043 
Arapahoe, CO . 285,963 
Boulder, CO .... 184,755 
Denver, CO .. 461,996 


El Paso, CO .... 240,100 
Jefferson, CO . 210,375 
Larimer, CO .... : 121,880 
FalitiGloNG ili stcescctncesatuccs 421,211 


Hartford) CT sccietsassvornusne 497,280 
New Haven, CT . F 

New London, CT 
New Castle, DE . 
Washington, DC 

Alachua, FL .... 
Brevard, FL .. 
Broward, FL . 
Collier, FL .... 


Duval EUS he ‘| 436,663 


Escambia, FL ..... 
Hillsborough, FL 


121,285 
595,768 


Peel Err ..sene : 171,902 
Leon, FL ...... : 142,981 
Manatee, FL. ...... 4 118,788 
Miami-Dade, FL . 993,834 
Orange, FL ........ 602,668 
Palm Beach, FL . ; 499,688 
Pinellas, FL ..... : 448,788 


[Filey es LS ceecenepssicenecesrcteecee 184,471 


Sarasota: FU. 2. 2s.csucsacosace 147,206 
Seminole, FL .. 4 145,147 
Volusia, FL ...... 142,478 
Chatham, GA .. 122,608 
Clayton, GA . 114,982 
Cobb, GA ..... 301,520 
Dekalb, GA .. 305,903 
Fulton, GA ... 754,870 
Gwinnett, GA .. : 289,538 
Richmond, GA .........:0006 104,694 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Average annual pay 


Ranked by 


ai change, | Percent change 
2000-2001? | change, , 2000-20012 
Honolulu, HI ... ss 409,669 Zz. 
Ada, ID ........ - 182,309 2 -4, 
Cook, IL .. «| 2,630,768 -1 Zu 
Du Page, IL . SS 580,938 - Za 
Kane, IL .. 5s 194,374 - 3: 
Lake, IL ... = 316,150 - 3. 
Peoria, IL ... ke 102,764 -1 6. 
Sangamon, IL - 145,195 4, 
Will oivesreo-accte s 145,570 6 
Winnebago, IL .........:s0e 139,815 1 


' 
Ls) 


Alen; IN isccvccstecnssaceneueneosee 183,329 
Elkhart, IN i 113,524 
Lake, IN ..... s 194,624 
Marion, IN .. ze 591,406 
St. Joseph, IN a 124,967 
Vanderburgh, IN 109,418 


roy 


oo4 ro 
HBYN=-WO0OMwW O-NHoOwW=-hHONA 


Lefin Ay ieeteccas es 119,914 1 
Polk, IA ...... - 263,469 - 
Johnson, KS .. Rg 292,984 2 
Sedgwick, KS .....cceseeees 249,863 


Shawnee, KS ...:...cccasccsses 100,462 
Fayette, KY .... a 
Jefferson, KY . 


' 
iets NS 


tm 
) 
n 
ve 
D< 
a 
fe 
) 
D 
e) 
Cc 
ra} 
2 
' 
MAONSCERNONNY BHWOOSCMHWWEN DRNHANWOW]=O NROMARMOWWH AHA HAA wWNAW 


Jefferson, LA ........ 
Lafayette, LA . 
Orleans, LA ....... 
Cumberland, ME ... 
Anne Arundel, MD 


WOROLO4500 M4OO4-NORON BowWsHDN4wMO4 


pu 


ee 


Baltimore, MD ................... 
Howard, MD. ...... 33 
Montgomery, MD .. 
Prince Georges, MD 
Baltimore City, MD ... 
Bristol, MA ........ 

Essex, MA ..... 
Hampden, MA 
Middlesex, MA _ 
INCH: WAAL sccccsvussstaantenese 327,067 


ak 


sf 
2 PAKANDA PNOOHONANH 1 BH WHOIS 


=" 


2 
Plymouth, MA ......ccsceeee 166,471 3 
Suffolk, MA ....... as 602,983 4, 
Worcester, MA “ 321,044 - 
Genesee, MI .. 160,442 3 - 
Ingham, MI. 174,290 - 2 
Kalamazoo, 116,728 -1 3. 
Kent, MI ......... “ 339,510 1 1 
Macomb, M1 ... = 326,600 3 -1 
Oakland, MI ... si 755,451 1 1 
Ottawa; Mi vecscersvarccscssssreres 115,880 -2 


DH ONOCNDWOKDOR HOMM=ChO=h O=N 


Washtenaw, ML ........00008 195,562 

Wayne, MI ..... S 848,463 -2 1 
Anoka, MN . S| 109,521 - 1.9 
Dakota, MN .... 2 155,662 1 3.8 
Hennepin, MN si 863,674 - 3.8 
Ramsey, MN .. Ke 333,380 3.4 
Hinds, MS ...... a 134,285 - 1.8 
Greene, MO ... i. 140,739 - 41 
Jackson, MO.. x 384,942 -2 3.7 
SE LOUIS, WO ssi Garcntaereassss 641,151 - 21 
St. Louis City, MO... 245,192 -2 5.8 
Douglas, NE ..... io 325,629 - 1.6 
Lancaster, NE " 148,200 2.9 
Clark, NV ....... a 720,184 3 1.6 
Washoe, NV ..... n 193,571 2 4.5 
Hillsborough, NH .. “ 192,712 3 
Rockingham, NH .. Ps 130,917 2.3 
Atlantic, NJ .... " 141,240 48 
Bergen, NJ ..... Pa 453,626 1 1.1 
Burlington, NU ..ccssesescsesens 187,398 3 3.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


County' 


Camden, Nu .0......eescceeeeeee 
Essex, NJ .... FS 
Hudson, NJ .. 
Mercer, NJ .. 
Middlesex, NJ . 
Monmouth, NJ 
Morris, NJ ... 
Ocean, NJ ... 
Passaic, NJ. 4 
Somerset, Nu ..0:..-.-ccseeeee 


Union, Nu ........... 
Bernalillo, NM . 


Nassau, NY .... Ee 
New Yorn. <-..2..cetee 


OneidasiNy  c..cccccsecvecsetoscet 
Onondaga, NY 
Orange, NY ..... 
Queens, NY .... 
Rockland, NY .. 
Suffolk, NY ......... 
Westchester, NY 
Buncombe, NC ...... 
Cumberland, NC ae 
DurhamaiNG \..:-.-....reteoss 


FRONSYI ING accsecccescussteerees 
Guilford, NC .... 
Mecklenburg, NC 
Wake, NC ....... 
Butler, OH ... 

Cuyahoga, OH 
Franklin, OH ... 
Hamilton, OH . 
Lorain, OH .. ES 
Lucas OR or ttsenket see 


Mahoning, OH .........::0 
Montgomery, OH = 
Stark, OH ........ 
Summit, OH .... 
Oklahoma, OK 
Tulsa, OK .........- 
Clackamas, OR . 
Lane, OR ........ 
Marion, OR ..... 5 
Multnomah, OR ..........-++- 


Washington, OR ..........:2++. 
Allegheny, PA .... = 
Berks, PA.... 
Bucks, PA ... 
Chester, PA .. 
Cumberland, P. 
Dauphin, PA ...... 
Delaware, PA .. 
Efe? PAM ani ee 
Lancaster, PAS csciees in 


Lehigh: PA Meee cccersrncscsesscas- 
Luzerne, PA .... = 
Montgomery, PA 
Philadelphia, PA ... 
Westmoreland, PA 
Work, PA goss... 
Providence, RI ... 
Charleston, SC .. 
Greenville, SC ... = 
RICHIANG PSC iene sccezeeseesese= 


See footnotes at end of table. 


2,342,338 


199,869 
361,569 
237,253 
215,524 
399,332 
240,757 
277,653 
133,657 
175,108 
176,713 


236,609 
309,166 
229,957 
214,227 
112,912 
454,839 
439,343 
393,783 
593,368 


108,686 
249,754 
120,903 
478,661 
107,348 
581,938 
404,974 
105,378 
106,381 
169,609 


180,155 
274,077 
514,036 
385,777 
126,863 
796,353 
702,628 
559,852 
103,115 
234,678 


108,769 
298,982 
173,888 
261,098 
415,507 
342,502 
133,997 
137,574 
126,999 
444,393 


228,453 
711,532 
165,263 
246,491 
217,148 
122,649 
173,292 
214,106 
128,893 
218,415 


172,860 
141,944 
485,822 
658,827 
134,128 
165,879 
288,650 
180,711 
226,362 
205,841 
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Employment 


Percent 
change, 
2000-20012 


Average annual pay 


Percent 
change, 
2000-20012 


36,530 
46,526 
47,638 
46,831 
47,726 
40,399 
53,829 
31,034 
39,192 
55,769 


oe 
-wOA+3MAR AL 


46,204 
31,663 
37,848 
34,248 
38,748 
32,103 
31,952 
36,597 
40,599 
74,883 


28,381 
33,469 
30,218 
36,963 
38,720 
38,706 
48,716 
28,701 
26,981 
48,076 


34,693 
33,217 
41,775 
36,996 
32,325 
37,533 
36,090 
38,339 
32,194 
33,088 


26,860 
34,783 
29,197 
33,416 
30,161 
32,771 
33,699 
28,983 
28,785 
37,668 


42,222 
38,086 
32,807 
35,239 
44,216 
33,996 
34,855 
38,494 
29,293 
31,493 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Average annual pay 


Employment 


Ranked by 


sox ld Meatracl- percent wale 
2000-20012 | ,change, 2000-20012 


2000-2001° 


Spartanburg, SC ...........- 117,262 2.2 41 
Minnehaha, SD . eS 106,717 be 3.5 
Davidson, TN .... 434,006 -1 1.9 
Hamilton, TN . Ne 187,724 -.3 2.2 
Knox, TN ....... = 203,470 6 2.2 
Shelby, TN . 496,647 =-.5 4.2 
Bexar, TX ...... 655,195 9 a OF 
Cameron, TX 111,374 foil 27 
Collin, TX ...... & 181,007 Sif 2.0 
Dalles STIXC sda seared teri ens 1,550,835 -.6 12 
DEMION; TXiicivescenaccsrrecae 122,552 9 5.1 
EI Paso, TX... a 248,407 -1.2 3.1 
Harris, TX . 1,864,100 We, 45 
Hidalgo, TX ... 168,610 3.1 2.8 
Jefferson, TX 118,764 -1.9 44 
Lubbock, TX . 118,042 241 14 
Nueces, TX ... 143,470 fe 43 
Tarrant, TX ... 709,162 FS) 32 
Travis, TX ..... = 534,861 -7 9 
Salt Lake, UT «00... .eeeee 530,497 -1 32 
Wa Ue oo stanteeseedecteeese 143,423 ie; 418 
Arlington, VA.... ee 159,170 3 48 
Chesterfield, VA ce 107,721 -1 3.4 
Fairfax, VA ....... ae 542,984 age 24 
Henrico, VA .. a 169,827 2.0 48 
Norfolk, VA ... oe 146,414 8 44 
Richmond, VA...... ais 164,906 -.7 4.0 
Virginia Beach, VA .. re 166,007 9 5.3 
Clark, WA 114,716 7a | 3.0 
King, WA 1,146,191 -.9 -.6 
Pietce, WA isc. cccctvenceadourters 238,600 -1.5 47 
Snohomish, WA ed 209,657 -.3 3.6 
Spokane, WA... 190,057 0 -1.5 
Kanawha, WV .. a 111,552 -.8 48 
Brown, WI ..... ea 141,950 -.3 3.5 
Dane, W1 ....... mn 279,208 1.9 3.9 
Milwaukee, WI . a 522,022 -.8 2.9 
Waukesha, WI .........:c00 224,721 6 3.7 
San Juan, PR ....ccssieence 324,791 -.5 44 


' Includes areas not officially designated as * Totals for the United States do not include 
counties. See Notes on Current Labor data for Puerto Rico. 
Statistics. 
Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 
? Percent changes were computed from Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
noneconomic county reclassifications. See Employees (UCFE) programs. The 248 U.S. 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. counties comprise 66.2 percent of the total 


: covered workers in the United States. 
° Rankings for percent change in 


employment are based on the 249 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2002 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 a 21 1,864 213,977 
Civilian labor fOrce........cssccsseesesssserneneeey 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 141,815 142,535 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.6 
EVRIPIGYV OGhiaycsnatcearssisatedeveveevecnewv aac 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 135,073 134,269 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 62.7 
fate |e 31110] (= prety Ceerrertrerere Per eeeerE! 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 3,144 3,248 
Nonagricultural industries............] 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 131,929 131,020 
UNGOMPIOVSO fie. cersecsagrexctecncrressaeusse 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 8,266 
Unemployment rate...........c:ccccceeeed 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 48 5.8 
Not in the labor fOrce........c:ssssesesseeseeese 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 70,050 71,442 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


EEE eee eee eee ee 


Industry | 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
Total employment............ 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,720 131,922 130,793 
Private sector....... | 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,018 110,989 109,531 
Goods-producing. : 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,669 24,944 23,836 
Mining............ 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 565 557 
GONSMUCTION: cestecteccsscrsseuscectencoceseece ss 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,653 6,685 6,555 
MantitactarinGrcccccnccetccccrtcee en 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,473 17,695 16,725 
Service-producing 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,051 106,978 106,957 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,031 7,065 6,773 
Wholesale trade ieee 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 6,947 6,776 6,671 
Retail trade... 5 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,337 23,522 23,306 
Finance, insurance, a real ee 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,578 tele. 7,761 
Scheele) 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,457 40,970 41,184 
GOVEMMENtiseacrcscecceseveivtouedsetiesceced 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,702 20,933 21,262 
Federal iiinys.ctcsesccsxcusestesssvusewsed, 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 2,616 2,619 
Slate ve vasiicsaacnccsteceeteteanaee Suetiediseosd 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,786 4,885 4,947 
LOC all ace sastewes snnvontteetinuies avae suadeeee cues 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,139 13,432 13,695 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
T T ie 
Private sector: 
Average weekly hours... shies Pe ee 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34,2 34.1 
Average hourly eamings & dollars)... 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.76 14.32 14.77 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............-...0+- 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.72 489.74 503.66 
Mining: 
Average weekly hours..... 44.3 44.8 447 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.5 42.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). zl 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 Wee 17.56 17.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 742.18 763.86 761.90 
Construction: 
Average weekly hours..... 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.3 38.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). i 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.34 18.87 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)................+ 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 720.76 732.16 
Manufacturing: 
Average weekly hours... reser 41.4 42.0 416 41.6 42.0 41.7 417 41.6 40.7 40.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..... 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.37 14.83 15.30 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)................+..-. 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 597.79 603.58 625.77 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly hours..... 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.4 38.2 38.3 
Average hourly earnings (in oars). ae 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.21 16.79 17.29 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........-..-.-..+ 532.52 547.07 556.72 $72.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 622.46 641.38 662.21 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly hours... eceeee Reece 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 38.4 


11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.59 15.22 15.86 16.21 
448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.97 605.85 622.46 


Average hourly eamnings eo dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Retail trade: 
Average weekly hours... 


Average hourly eamings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.9 29.0 
7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.77 10.04 
209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 291.16 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 


Average weekly hours..... 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.4 36.1 36.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). caver 11.35 11.83 12.32} ~° 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.14 15.80 16.35 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).......-....-:.0+++ 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 §12.15 529.24 551.10 570.38 590.24 
Services: 

Average weekly hours. 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 32.6 


10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.93 14.67 15.24 
350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 455.51 479.71 496.82 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).... 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
7 iF 
| 3 months | 12 months 
Series Sept. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. | Dec. aniea Gaded 
[ Dec. 2002 
+— 
Civilian workorsccocsteeccns teenie eccertstechoceshctvee eas 149.5} 152.5] 153.8 =, 156.8} 158.4) 159.9} 161.3) 162.2 06] 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkers..c......-.cssccssserovinenngessssnesesorsnnserazsereesee 151.5} 154.4] 156.0] 157.7; 158.9} 160.5} 162.1 163.5) 164.3 B= 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical...... 450.0 153.2} 154.3] 156.7] 157.5| 158.5} 159.3) 161.4) 162.4 6 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 153.7; 156.6} 158.6] 159.6] 161.2] 163.7} 165.6) 166.3) 166.7 2 3.4 
Administrative support, including clerical... 151.8} 155.3) 156.8) 158.8} 160.0) 162.0} 163.3) 164.9) 166.1 a 3.8 

Blue-collar workers... 145.6} 148.2) 149.3) 151.1 152.0] 153.7} 155.1 156.4| 157.5 ah 3.6 

SSIVIGS OC CUD ANIONS scaccscnxsasee-c-ne saver cenescumssyorsctecovsnponrenasie 148.5) 152.0) 153.3] 155.0} 156.9) 1584] 159.4) 161.3) 162.2 6 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOGS-PFOGUGING:......5.ccveoncdgevesonveceatopssvandenessearacvnceoncnensenn 148.0 150.7 152.2 153.2 154.4 156.3 157.7 158.7 169.2 9 3.8 
AA GAIUHEAC HUNTING nnn cnccteak cont oss as ntecvteerepereesssntuasosensenenevaes 148.7} 151.3} 152.6] 153.3) 154.6} 156.6] 158.1 159.1 160.5 9 3.8 

Service-producing.. 150.1 153.0} 154.4) 156.4) 157.6) 159.1 160.7; 162.2| 162.8 4 3.3 
SOI VICES occeter cere ese ceceee cose nceaserctnssavcunesnespaanencecencemee recesses) 151.2} 154.3) 155.4) 158.1 159.0} 160.2} 161.1 163.2} 163.9 4 3.1 

FE AN SONVICES! cecevecevcsicccaversxerecsionneenncrtesnniinnarcavusseres 149.0] 152.5} 154.6] 156.7) 158.3) 160.5] 161.8) 163.1 164.5 9 3.9 
Hospitals............- 149.5} 153.2} 155.6} 158.2] 160.0} 162.3) 163.8) 165.7) 167.6 1.1 4.8 
Educational SEMViCeSiecccsces cnc ecncuce cn oareeseentinscstencertacesvarev? 149.7} 151.7) 152.2) 156.1 156.6] 157.1 157.4 161.6) 162.8 i 4.0 

Pai BctACricilStCSGOn cece eee eee 146.9] 150.6] 151.9] 153.8) 155.2) 156.5} 157.5) 160.2) 161.7 9 4.2 
INGMHIVIAN TA GHITING vaaeeerivssxee avedassccuene sneocecnpenemescracnean=anacnerce 149.6] 152.6] 154.0} 156.0) 157.2) 158.7] 160.2) 161.7} 162.4 4 3.3 
Private industry WOrKeYIS. ...............cescseeeeeeec sere eee eeeeeeeees 149.9 153.0 154.5 155.9 157.2 158.9 160.7 161.6 162.3 4 32 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........::cescerceseseseeeseeeneesees 149.8] 153.0 154.4 156.0} 157.2 159.0 160.5 161.6 162.4 5 3.3 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar: WOrKEISiicssssncovs.eccecvovsencoverccnesssnaet aeoepenancaaaiese 152.6] 155.7} 157.4) 158.7) 160.1 161.9} 163.8) 164.6) 165.2 4 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........c::ceeessecteerseeneereeenees 152.9] 156.5] — 158.1 159.6} 160.9 162.8 164.3} 165.3 165.9 4 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........} 152.2} 156.3] 157.5} 159.2! 160.3) 161.5) 162.5) 163.6) 164.4 5 2.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 154.4) 157.3 159.4) 160.2 161.8 164.4 166.6 167.0 167.2 A 3.3 
Sales OCCUPATIONS.............cceeceseseeeteees 151.2) 152.3) 154.5) 155.0] 156.7} 157.7} 161.6) 161.6) 161.9 az 3.3 
Administrative support occupations, incl 152.3) 156.1 1507 159.5} 160.8 162.8 164.2 165.6 166.7 i 3.7 
Blue-Collar WOmkel Ses cccsracrocaticse cwcmerccee meee oe 145.5} 148.2) 149.3) 151.0} 151.9} 153.6) 155.1 156.3} 157.3 6 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 145.8) 148.7 149.7 151.8) 152.5 153.7 155.7} 156.9 157.8 6 3.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... «| 146.0] 148.3} 149.1 150.4) 151.5} 153.6) 154.7) 155.4) 156.7 8 3.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 139.9} 142.6) 143.9} 145.6) 146.3} 148.7} 149.6) 151.0 151.8 5 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....) 149.4) 152.2 153.4 154.9} 156.5 158.7 159.9) 161.4 162.9 9 44 
Service OCcupationsic-d. .... - dicqciaccrsnscasccussusavdressritveenicererss 146.6] 150.0] 151.3) 152.6] 154.8) 156.4) 157.4) 159.0; 159.8 5 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 148.4, 151.4) 152.7] 154.3] 155.5] 157.1] 158.7} 159.7| 160.5 5 3.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOODS OFOGUCH NG Sra dateesnrcadssinsttdoncaccsasdedatstuassvattvneceuetnteg 147.9 150.7 152.1 153.1 154.4 156.2 157.6 158.6 160.1 9 37 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........ccceceeeeeeeseesreneeeeey 147.2 150.1 181.5 152.5 153.7 155.5 156.9 157.9 159.2 8 3.6 
White-collar occupations Be 151.3] 154.5} 156.5} 156.8) 158.1 160.1 161.9) 162.9) 164.3 9 3.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS...........:cscescseseeeesereeseeenee 149.6} 153.0) 155.0; 155.3} 156.5) 158.4) 160.2) 161.1 162.3 ef 3.7 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS .: css: -sutsieesssseutresitsancressssssensiessuss 145.8} 148.2) 149.3) 150.8) 151.9) 153.6) 1548] 155.9] 157.3 9 3.6 
Construction vale WAGi 148.2) 150.3) 151.7} 153.0) 154.1 155.2} 156.3} 157.9 1.0 3.2 
WAS ACHTUNG Es saseccsoscsacettapssnseasscsautenspmenccusvanasstaontrepnntts 148.7} 151.3) 152.6) 153.3) 154.6) 156.6) 158.1 159.1 160.5 9 3.8 
White-collar OCGUPAUONS .sics:cvesnricsacsesascevesssvessnsvsnvennties 151.4) 154.2) 156.0} 156.0} 156.9} 159.1 161.1 162.2} 163.3 7, 441 
Excluding sales occupations 149.3} 152.2) 154.0} 153.8} 154.7} 156.7) 158.6] 159.6] 160.7 RE 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations........ 146.7} 149.1 150.0 151.3} 152.7 154.6} 155.8} 156.7 158.3 1.0 3.7 
PUVA G ss cccractircesesnseere 149.4) 151.8) 153.1 154.0} 155.3) 156.9) 158.3) 158.9} 160.6 V1 3.4 
NOMGUCADIOS: « cisintehustssarccstskrBovasvendessacteatstsrannrseassititeivensi 147.5} 150.4) 151.6) 152.0} 153.2} 156.0] 157.5} 159.2} 160.3 ot 4.6 
SOPVICSOLOCUICHEG cs sucassca ncn exases dasha und hahiccii cman ae tdab ai ONIE | 150.6] 153.8) 155.3) 156.9} 158.2} 159.9) 161.8) 162.7} 163.1 2 3.1 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS............cecceceseseeseseeeeeeneed 151.1 154.6) 156.0) 157.8} 159.0} 160.9} 162.4, 163.5} 164.0 3 3.1 
White-collar occupations «| 152.6} 155.8) 157.4) 159.0} 160.3] 162.1 164.0} 164.7) 165.1 2 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtiONS.......c.:.cccsccceseereseeeeseeeey 153.9] 157.5) 159.1 160.9} 162.2) 164.1 165.6] 166.5} 167.0 3 3.0 
BHUSCOM AT OCCUAUONS a5 caccoecnnsnnxdcscsarssaunpsssrszacrevaroncecsh 144.5) 147.7) 148.7) 150.9} 151.4) 153.2] 155.2) 156.6] 156.9 4 3.6 
Service occupations......... 146.3) 149.6) 150.8) 152.2) 154.2] 155.9] 157.0] 158.5) 159.3 oS 3.3 
Transportation and public utilities... 147.4) 150.5) 152.4) 153.5) 155.5] 157.3} 158.9] 160.8 161.7 6 4.0 
Transportatlonivancaisaivirnantens 142.8; 145.4) 146.9] 148.2) 151.1 152.6) 153.9) 155.4) 156.1 5 33 
Public utilities...... 153.5] 157.3) 159.8) 160.7} 161.5] 163.9] 165.5) 168.2] 169.2 6 48 
Communications... 153.9} 158.3] 161.1 162.8) 163.4) 166.0] 166.1 169.0} 170.1 = 41 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 152.9} 156.0) 158.1 158.1 159.1 161.3) 164.8) 167.2) 168.1 5 §.7 
Wholesale and retail trade.......csssscsssessesssesssasesseeeee| 148.3; 151.0) 152.6) 153.7) 155.5] 156.5} 159.5} 159.6] 159.7 a 2.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........c.ccccceceseseeseneneneee 149.6] 152.6} 153.9) 155.4) 157.1) 157.5} 160.0} 160.3] 160.4 at 2et 
Wholesale trade 152.1 155.1 157.8} 158.6; 159.5} 161.9] 166.3} 165.9] 166.7 5 45 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:.cesesseesteeeteeeene 152.7) 156.9} 158.5} 160.0) 160.6} 162.3) 164.4) 166.1 167.2 Ly 44 
POR WAGE: 22555. cipsesnsecosecastaissvisaccsasanacaigserinnsccivssssegecesed 146.2} 148.7) 149.7) 150.9} 153.2) 153.5} 155.6] 156.0] 155.8 =1 17 
General merchandise stores. 142.2} 147.3) 149.4) 149.7] 150.9] 152.4) 154.2] 156.1 155.1 -6 28 
FOOd SOLOS E pcstuaccicetsisqncaninance nto msemirennmtiaiad 143.4 146.1 148.2} 149.7} 151.7) 152.9 154.5] 156.3 156.3} 0 3.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
A 3 months | 12 months 
Series Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 
ended ended 
Dec. 2002 

7 Hii i 
Finance, insurance, and real estate «| 155.7} 157.9} 159.5} 160.9} 161,3) 165.2) 167.3) 168.0) 168.5 0.3 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations.............6 wa 1G: 161.2) 163.1 164.7} 165.0 169.8) 171.3) 172.1 173.1 6 4.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 166.5 170.8 Week 175.4 174.5 182.1 184.2 184.6 185.3 4 6.3 
HIISUTAINCOsaernsceseenscctcavettccestncsscrcve ten estneeariacet onetscestrecsee 155.2 157.6] 159.3} 159.9} 161.3) 164.0} 166.1 167.1 167.9 2) 4A 
SOINICES eee seenccctertesecscucataueectersssatcreiteeneacestcee hice eae ee 154.1 156.5} 157.8} 160.0} 161.0 162.6] 163.7} 164.9} 165.4 RS 2.7 
Business services.. 158.4 160.5} 163.0 165.2] 166.2 166.3! 166.6 UBeA le AIGKAS ne. 8 
Health services... 150.6] 152.7} 154.7) 156.8) 158.4; 160.6} 162.0) 163.2) 164.4 wh 3.8 
Hospitals........... 151.1 153.5] 155.9 158.4 160.3) 162.8) 164.5 166.2} 168.1 Tet 4.9 
159.9 162.3) 162.6 166.4| 167.6 168.5} 169.0] 173.5) 175.2 1.0 4.5 
159.2 162.2| 162.6 166.2} 167.5} 168.1 168.4 72:0) A S37, 1.0 37 
NORIMANUT AGING osssavaseswcctersns -coveveeietetesesacuccceneecencccece 151.1 oon 154.7 156.3) 157.6 159.3) 161.1 162.0) 162.5 3 3a 
WVinike=Colla WORKEISia-<eectercscc-cucteecstactcccecs.Ceceesensomescecs 153.7 155:8], 157-5) 1590) 1605] 16222) 1644 164.8) 165.3 a} 3.0 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. .............cccceeeeececeeeeseeee 155.1 157.5 159.1 160.9 162.3 164.2 165.7 166.6 167.1 =) 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations....... 144.8 146.9 148.1 150.2 150.6 152.2 154.0 155.4 155.9 3 3.5 
Service occupations.......... 147.8 149.5] 150.7} 152.1 154.1 155.9] 156.9 158.4) 159.2 5 3.3 
State and local government workers. 148.9 150.3 151.2 154.3) 155.2 156.1 156.7 160.1 161.5 9 441 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite-CONar WOIKOIG..scccccciscesvencesvesdsassdsespnesssschenssieeussesteas 148.3 149.5 150.4 183.7 154.4 155.2 155.7; 159.3 160.7 9 41 
Professional specialty and teCchnical............:ccccceeeseeeees 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 153.2 153.6 154.1 158.1 159.4 8 4.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 150.7 152.4 153.7 156.4 157.6 159.5 159.6 162.3 163.8 9 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical. -| 149.4 150.7 151.6 154.2 155.6 156.9 158.0 161.0 162.4 9 4.4 

BIUG-COlSI WOLKOUS sac ene-cnssuhasnetetcnscserteatesatnsecicetuoeiee ts osson} 147.2 148.6 149.0 1515 153.2 154.0 154.7 158.4 159.8 9 4.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICOS ven secesevesncnaconcenee 148.9 149.9); 150.6 154.4) 154.9 155.5} 155.9 159.7) 160.9 8 3.9 
Services excluding SCHOOIS ........:cssssssesesseseeeeeeeeeseeveeeeees 148.8} 150.1 151.9 154.5) 156.1 157.9| 158.7; 161.0} 162.8 sad 4.3 
HIGAUNSENVICES) vaccusunseccccovacesasossnceuesssteetouvesssceaneprerccnsed 151.6 152.1 154.4] 157.1 158.5} 160.4) 161.4 163.5] 165.5 ne2 4.4 
Hospitals.......... 152.0 152.2 154.7 157.4 159.1 160.7 161.8 164.1 166.2 1:3 4.5 
Educational services.. 148.7 149.6 150.1 154.1 154.5 154.8 155.1 159.2 160.3 =A 3.8 
SCHOO|S saree cnceteeceaeses cosas 149.0 149.9} 150.5 154.4) 154.8 155.1 155.4) 159.6) 160.7 oe 3.8 
Elementary and SECONGALY..........:cseseceeseeeeserseeseeees 148.1 148.5 149.0 152.8 153.4 153.4 153.6 157.7 158.8 af, 3.7 
Colleges and universities.. 151.7 AOS! 154.3 153.8) 159.6 160.0 160.4 164.7} 165.8 ae 3.9 
Public administration’ 148.3; 150.6| 151.9 151.9] 155.2 156.5| 157.9 160.2| 161.7 9 4.2 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


® Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
“ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
ii T 


if aie es 
3 months | 12 months 
ries 
~ Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ) ended 
| Dec. 2002 
Civillani workers tres: agen sass oespeeenetecemeeoe aa 149.5| 150.| 152.3] 153.4] 154.8) 156.1 157.2| 157.8 0.4 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkKeYS........:---:ssscesssessnsssesnsssecerseneeecereneseesscey 150.2) 151.7) 153.1 154.5| 155.6] 157.0} 1584) 159.6) 160.1 3 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical.. 149.6 151.1 152.-| 154.2 155.1 155.6 156.2 158.0 158.6 4 2.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. 152.4] 154.0) 155.8) 156.7} 158.1 160.7} 162.6] 163.5} 163.8 2 3.6 
Administrative support, including clerical | 149.6} 151.6] 152,7] 154.6] 155.7} 157.3] 158.4) 159.6) 160.6 6 3.1 

Blue-Collar WOrKeLS. ........+esssesseresccseseensscessesseasoes | 142.9] 144.7] 146.0] 147.6} 148.5] 149.7} 151.0] 151.9) 152.6 5 2.8 

Service OCCUPALIONS.......c.--ceccesesenseressseeeencecensscncneeneensesasereed 147.1 148.6| 149.7} 151.2) 153.0) 154.2) 155.1 *56.2| 156.9 4 Zs 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOdUCING.......ccseccescscecsersetecscensasnveenreres ..| 145.3] 147.0] 147,6] 149.5} 150.5} 151.8} 153.1 153.9] 155.1 8 3.1 
Manufacturing... 146.5} 148.5} 150.0} 150.7} 151.7) 153.1 154.5} 155.4) 156.5 ef 3.2 

Service-producing... 148.9| 150.5] 151.7| 153.4] 154.5] 155.9} 157.2) 156.4) 158.8 3 2.8 
SErviC@S......20202++ 151.0] 152.6| 153.6) 156.2} 157.1 158.1 158.8} 160.7) 161.1 eo 2.5 

Health S@rviCeS........sccccsceeeseeeeee | 148.3] 149.8} 151.8] 153.7] 155.5) 157.3) 158.5) 159.6) 160.9 8 3.5 
ROS eal oeepteee nserver caveatswanespeonn «| 147.8 148.8) dbt2 15.5| 155.5} 157.2} 158.6) 160.3} 162.2 1.2 4.3 
Educational services 149.6 150.5 151.0 154.6 155.1 155.3 155.6 159.3 160.1 — 3.2 
PUIG Sein AMON eae. Sans reiceesteeteeccercnccuembn ean veion 146.1 147.6| 148.7} 150.3} 151.6} 152.5] 153.4] 154.8) 155.8 6 2.8 
NOMMANUFACTUTING..........+.0--cesccsssessenensscensnscensncnsasconeoeencese 148.1 149.7; 149.7| 152.6} 153.8] 155.0} 156.4) 157.5) 158.0 3 Mf 
Private InduStry WOFKEIS. ............-<cescssessnnsscessnsancnneesees 147.7 149.4 450.9 152.1 153.3 154.7 156.3 157.0 157.5 S) 2.7 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS.........-.csecseseseseseneseeceteeeeeeeees 147.6| 149.5} 150.8} 152.2} 153.3) 154.9) 156.1 157.0) 157.9 3 ae i 

Workers, by occupational group: 

150.6] 152.3) 153.8} 154.8) 156.1 157.7| 159.4; 160.0) 160.4 3 2.8 
151.1 153.0| 154.4] 155.7} 156.9] 158.6} 160.0} 169.8) 160.8 3 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 150.2 152.1 153.2] 154.8 155.9 156.7 157.4| 158.2 158.5 uw Mid 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 153.0] 154.7} 156.5} 157.2) 158.6] 161.3) 163.6) 164.3) 164.5 a 3.7 
SalES OCCUPAUIONS. -.2.5.:00ncccsscrsacsnctocssenssenceresvaursarreneer=s 148.7} 149.2] 151.5) 151.2] 152.6} 153.6) 157.0} 156.9) 156.8 =t 2.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 150.1 152.3] 153.6] 155.3) 156.5) 158.2} 159.2} 160.3) 161.3 6 3.1 
BUS-CON AT WOLKETS re. -accsoncceeetsrescccassrtetecertansnddstnsacerecrrend 142.8] 144.6] 145.9] 147.5] 148.3) 149.6} 150.9} 151.7) 152.4 3 2.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 142.8} 144.6 145.7| 147.7 148,4 149.2 151.0 151.8} 152.3 3 2.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors a 143.7 145.6 146.9} 148.1 149.0 150.5 151.6 152.0 153.2 8 2.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations... 137.6] 139.5} 140.7} 142.1 142.8] 144.8) 145.2) 146.3} 146.9 A 2.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 146.2) 148.0} 149.8) 151.0) 152.4) 154.2) 155.1 156.0} 157.2 8 3.1 
SOVICROCCUDAMONSieccvsss sid seccessetioceerscorteserersttencccsverencaa|’ 144.0) 146.4 147.5} 148.7 150.6 152.0} 152.8 153.9 154.4 4 2.6 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® siseeanereceeees 146.0] 147.7] 149.0} 150.3} 151.5) 152.7] 154.0) 154.7| 155.2 3 2.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 145.2) 147.0} 148.6] 149.5) 150.5) 151.7) 153.1 153.9] 155.0 tf 3.0 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS. ........:escessceeseneereeeenerees 144.6] 146.3} 147.8] 148.7} 149.7} 150.9} 152.2 153.0} 154.0 xf 2.9 
White-collar OCCUPALIONS........-..-.ss+eeeeeee+ | 148.7} 150.5} 152.3) 152.6] 153.6] 155.0} 156.6} 157.9) 158.6 i 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations |) 147.2) 148.9} 150.5} 150.8} 151.7} 152.9) 154.5} 155.4} 156.3 6 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations........ 143.1 144.7} 146.1 147.4| 148.4) 149.6! 150.7 151.5} 152.6 © 4 2.8 
DOnSIUCUON a ceatarvartvceresattevanccccntsnsanconcasvtenaanetenectenense35 140.7) 142.1 143.9} 145.1 146.3} 147.0} 148.2) 149.0} 150.2 8 2.7 
NAAM ACHR carterecz< aa zcenet dears snscedavnsneseseadanceceenvahonteesiva 146.5} 148.5} 150.0] 150.7} 151.7) 153.1 154.4) 155.4] 156.5 x 3.2 
White-collar OCCUPALIONS........cesescesesereeseetseseeeesneeeraseees 149.2) 151.1 152.7} 152.8] 153.3] 154.9) 156.6) 157.7) 158.6 6 3.5 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS........:.scescsseeeseeneeeeeeeeeed 147.5} 149.9} 150.5} 150.5} 151.0} 152.3] 153.9) 155.0} 155.9 6 $.2 
Blue-collar occupations........ |) 144.6 146.4 147.8 149.1 150.3 181.7 152.8 153.5 154.7 8 2.9 
DYUPADIGG > cnarescoccgarcceerssevesiccahsoucaspivanantattintannssvataavenbaanti 147.3) 149.0} 150.5) 151.5) 151.7) 153.9) 155.3) 156.0} 157.3 8 3.1 
INGHAM CHA eae Fa a caectistavacaniunstalavsnsssanssvinsihivadedatbaxetdaritsieal 145.4; 147.5} 149.0) 149.3) 153.9] 151.9) 153.1 154.4) 155.2 5 3.3 
SORVICE+ PO FOULCHAD iss execs iaxnacecacersbaansvakisslssssmusthWsnCURIel AGE 148.9} 150.5} 151.9) 153.2) 151.9) 156.1 157.7| 158.4] 158.6 st 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations.... 149.4 151.3 152.6 154.2 156.1 157.2 158.5 159.3} 159.6 ees 2.6 
White-collar occupations 150.9 152.5} 154.0) 155.2) 157.2 158.2} 159.9 160.5} 160.7 t A 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. .......sscesceseeserseeeeeeereeeeeey 152.3} 154.3) 155.6{ 157.2} 158.2 160.4; 161.6 162.5) 162.8 . 2.6 
BlUS-Collaf OCCUPA ONS: cece secevancsvddencesussvevsesasccandbancedean 142.2 144.3} 145.3) 147.5) 148.1 149.4) 151.1 151.8] 152.0 =| 2.6 
Service occupations......... 144.8 146.1 147.2 148.4 149.4 151.6 152.4 153.5 154.1 4 2.6 
Transportation and public utilities. 142.3) 143.7] 145.7) 146.7) 149.2} 150.5) 152.1 153.4) 154.1 5) 3.3 
HRARSPOMLEUG Me esaceecaccassadeanssers | 138.6) 139.8} 141.6] 142.6) 145.7} 147.4) 148.6) 149.6] 150.1 3 3.0 
POI NUIG SS serececssecccaaccssscaxe cdccucuceccatseuransextyaudtevesaneedl} 147.1 148.7) 151.0; 152.0) 153.6) 154.3} 156.4} 158.2) 159.3 of 3.7 
COTTA CRUON Sarat tatevarecrinarseccatranancanantennttaeel 147.4) 149.2} 151.8) 163.3} 155.2) 155.3) 157.1 159.6] 160.7 ai 3.5 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 146.6} 148.1 149.9} 150.4) 151.7) 168.0) 155.5) 166.5) 157.4 6 3.8 
Wholesale and retail trade.... 147.4| 148.4) 150.1 150.6} 152.1 163.0) 155.7) 1555] 1555 0 2.2 
Excluding sales occupations... P 149.0 150.7 151.9 153.1 - - - - = a _ 
WHGIGSAIS AUS ar aninscceretes naveatsveranntilaiciivndcatenvenen 151.6] 151.6) 154.5) 154.1 154.8} 157.2) 161.3) 160.4) 161.0 4 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........c:csceeeeeseeeeeeseee 1 158.2 154.9} 156.5} 157.4) 157.9) 159.4) 161.2} 162.6| 163.7 p a Sufi 
PRORAI EHENA, carnsoceveseteovsotunsnsaarsscccheadsbaandiaveccvctivatieckedl 145.2; 146.9} 147.8) 148.8) 150.7; 150.9} 152.7} 152.9] 152.7 1 wie 
General merchandise StOFreS..........:ccccccceeeseceseeeeened 142.2 143.8 145.5} 145.7 146.5 147.9 148.9 150.1 149.2 -.6 1.8 
POOR SIOT OS ye ieccacegavecconcsuacnusnaseencsatneivaoecntarcdceredenanaandt 141.6) 143.3] 144.5} 145.7) 146.7] 148.0) 148.9] 150.1 150.3 Ay 25 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
Meehan | = 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 2002 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........cecseceeseseeees 151.7} 153.9} 154.6} 155.8); 156.0} 160.3) 162.0} 162.4) 162.6 0.1 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations 154.1 156.6 157.6} 159.1 159.1 164.5; 165.7} 166.1 167.3 Xe 5.2 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.|_ 165.7; 169.4 170.8} 173.2 171.7} 181.2 182.8] 182.7 183.9 J 71 
INSUNATICOseracrer cearsancessessersscrevsccscseee ue tiGrs er eeete tee vesevees 150.8} 152.4) 153.3) 153.6} 155.0} 157.1 158.6} 159.6} 159.1 -.3 2.6 
SEI VICES Beaman ecessacnvassesrace tte eer es ncsassa-etbeastasaa.setererteacenstend 151.8} 153.8) 155.0} 157.1 158.2} 159.5} 160.3} 161.5} 161.7 sit 2.2 
Business services.. --| 156.0) 158.2} 160.8) 162.8; 163.7) 164.0) 164.0) 164.6) 164.8 A 7 
HICAIMISSIVICESsicecevasses-<oPavtmsi-esenstersnent Nuceosborpomtereatseae 148.1 149.8) 151.8) 153.6) 155.4) 157.3) 158.4) 159.9] 160.7 8 3.4 
IOS PIRAlS 3ee.ceksrscscausevosees bates ons cea ectoass ee teee Seavey 146.8} 148.5) 151.0} 153.3) 155.4] 157.1 158.6} 160.2) 162.1 1.2 4.3 
Educational services «| 154.3] 155.4) 156.1 159.6} 160.5) 161.2) 161.2} 165.2) 166.5 8 3.7 
Colleges and universities..............:c.cecsscssscecsesssssssncecer 152.9} 154.1 155.0} 158.4) 159.6} 159.9} 159.9) 163.1 164.3 7 2.9 
Nonmanufacturing.... --| 147.9) 149.5; 150.9) 152.2) 153.5) 155.0) 156.5) 157.2) 157.5 Re 2.6 
White-collar workers... «| 150.6} 152.3) 153.8) 155.0} 156.4; 158.0; 159.6} 160.2} 160.5 2 2.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........csssceseseesereeseeeeeeee 151.9] 153.9 155.3) 156.9] 158.3) 160.1 161.3) 162.1 162.5 2 2.7 
Blue-collar OCCUPALONSs ao.cstere-cesrectacerattnssovarsbactatetvacsece 140.9} 142.8) 143.9} 145.8); 146.4) 147.5} 149.0}; 149.8} 150.2 3 2.6 
SEIVICE OCCUPATIONS. ..:..222..cserecccecntescereeneensevaverteceeress| 144.7) 146,0) 147:4 148.2} 150.1) 151.4) 152.3) 153.4) 154.0 4 2.6 
State and local government WOFKEIS........scccccceceecerseeeees 148.3) 150.2) 151.2} 154.3) 155.2} 156.1 156.7} 160.1 161.5 6 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite-collariWorkersiaivctncaspagcnevtas-rcortecersteacececscesseesssarceet 148.0} 149.0} 149.8} 152.7} 153.3} 153.9} 154.4) 157.4) 158.4 6 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical........ | 148.2) 149.1 149.8} 153.0} 153.4; 153.6; 154.1] 157.5} 158.4 6 3.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.............. 148.8 150.1 151.5) 153.9 155.1 156.6 156.8} 159.0 160.1 Att 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical..............:e008 146.2 147.0 147.6] 149.8 150.9} 151.9 152.8] 155.1 156.0 6 3.4 

BIUS-COMAnWOrkOrS: a cqcsscssc1Nsieteescsiesattecectvesecsctetpedydythseccse 145.1 146.0} 146.5) 149.1 150.8} 151.6) 152.1] 154.5} 155.1 4 2.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services 148.7; 149.5} 150.2} 153.7} 154.2) 154.6] 155.0) 158.4) 159.2 43) 3.2 
Services ExClUdINg SCHOOIS ........seecesssesecssseeseeeneteecen 147.9] 149.1; 150.7} 153.2) 154.9] 156.7) 157.3} 159.1] 160.3 8 3.5 
BSNS OF WMD Sia raevanannn ses cunscvexchexsipvexeauieshassaisevaacssndorsnts 149.3 149.9 151.9 154.2 155.8 157.8 158.6 160.5 162.2 11 41 
Hospitals............. 149.2} 149.5) 151.8} 154.2] 155.7; 157.7] 158.8) 160.6) 162.5 1.2 4.4 
Educational services. wf 148.7} 149.5) 150.0) 153.6] 154.0) 154.2} 154.5) 158.1 158.9 BS) 3.2 
SCNOONS eeaserctcatenscessessvare wf 148.9} 149.7} 150.2} 153.8} 154.1] 154.3] 154.6) 158.3) 159.0 4 3.2 
Elementary and secondary 148.5) 149.0} 149.5) 152.8) 153.1 153.4); 153.6] 157.4) 158.1 4 3.3 
Colleges and universities... 149.5 151.4 151.8} 156.5) 156.7) 156.8 157.3} 160.7 161.6 6 3.1 
Public administration?...........00.. | 146.1 147.6] 148.7; 150.3] 151.6; 152.5} 153.4) 154.8| 155.8 6 2.8 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100] 
2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
’ 3 months | 12 months 
Series ended ended 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 
Dec. 2002 
if acent —; — 
Private INGUStry WOFKETS........sssesssesesensssnssssecseersenenseneneasnens 158.6} 161.5) 163.2; 165.2) 166.7} 169.3) 171.6} 173.1 174.6 0.9 4.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WHite-CONAr WOPKOPS ii. csscscccccscesesscoseovasecracddessnaedrsccunsasvasenes 161.5} 165.2] 167.4) 169.5) 171.2) 173.5) 176.1 177.2| 178.5 Ri 4.3 
EUIG“CONATIWOIKON Sue sec ectccives sdvasnunvatantisasvevspaudsvaevencnsedenanel 154.1 155.7 156.7 158.3 159.2 162.2 164.0 166.2 167.8 1.0 5.4 
Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOdUCING. :scscresoccsosnsosscrenssersessunaessnsevonsssesnsccseos sees 156.2} 158.5} 159.6) 160.8; 162.6) 165.8) 167.4; 168.8) 171.0 1.3 52 

SEFVICS-DIOGUCING: ss scxsccscecconssssccurssveacsscerseceses .| 159.4) 162.6] 164.6) 167.1 168.4, 170.7} 173.3) 174.9) 175.9 6 45 

WEIN ACTING, ccnctees casnecccassenscorsrseataaccsnexss nd) 154.8) 19741 157.9} 158.5) 160.4) 163.7; 165.5) 166.8) 168.9 1.3 5.3 

Nonmanufacturing.... 171.1 173.5| 175.2} 176.3 6 4.4 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 
2000 2001 2002 Percent change 


? 
ee 3 months | 12 months 
eries 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
| Dec. 2002 
COMPENSATION | | 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Ulery en iis Eee 146.9 147.9| 149.5] 151.0] 153.1] 154.8] 156.3] 158.1] 159.5 0.9 4.2 
GoOdS-PrOdUCHNG.aeeesscssessensssessnsosseeenseneee 147.3; 147.9] 149.3] 150.6] 151.6] 153.4] 154.7| 156.2] 157.8 1.9 4.0 
Service-producing.. is 146.4 147.6 149.5 ioe? 154.2 156.0 157.6 159.9 161.1 8B 4.5 
Mantiactidhgnts ssraceis..cedenieeurtnitincn i Daur: 147.4] 147.9| 148.8] 149.9] 151.4] 153.4] 154.6] 155.9] 157.9 1.3 43 
NONMMANUACHUFING. ......seceeesesseesessseseesetensetaseaserenscssteceseaseeel 146.2 147.3 149.4 151.1 153.5 155.0 156.6 158.8 159.9 7 4.2 

INOMMUTNIOF eercecertevecanesceencedvinveexs-ccersceuasscsssetuecsasscastesvatsncaoneroausa 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5 162.8 4 3.2 
Goods-producing... ree 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 155.3 157.2 158.6 159.5 160.8 8 3.5 
S@rviCO-PrOGUCING. .......ecescecseccsessesssesersessceneeseresenenstaseeanees 152.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.6 160.3 162.2 162.9 163.3 2 3.0 
MaANufacturing........ececceccsssssssessenecsnesnesesseenseecnsensnetsnenensssees | 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 159.1 160.1 161.3 7 es 
NONMANUFACTUTING,......-ceeessereecseassesssvesenserarserereseectnerecnenceed 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 162.9 3 3.0 

Workers, by region’ 
Northeast. 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 161.3 ao 32 

SOM Raaeecetevsesrtercteesvtanucdasevans 148.6 151.1 152.3 153.5 154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 159.0 A 2.8 

Midwest (formerly North Central). wf 153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 164.6 it 3.8 

WSS te crcccseensn cot a-acatdanasusesusvessmoenerned 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 165.0 e 3.5 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan AF eas..........cssessossssessrsecsssscsscsssssscsseccescnseosseeecenrs 151.0 153.1 154.6] 156.0 157.4 159.1 160.9 161.8) 162.5 4 3.2 

COT Ar SAS ceai teen coadivnis revises uti ae custsiccarcarsstivasvaWicareumunsontencnivray 150.3 S2et 153.7 154.8 155.6 157.5 158.5 160.0 169.8 BS 3.3 

WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WNION Sacsscssieewesns susuuvgupaepedssisus-ieceaatavexaspSevbpnvassadasipe 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 151.3 1525 8 35 
Goods-producing... 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 158.6 150.0 151.2 8 3:3 
Service-producing. 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 150.0 151.4 152.9 154.1 8 3.5 
Manufacturing... en ae.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.6 153.1 1.0 3.4 
IN OFM AN URAGHITI Goss wxwea.s ous uteraspvoas covsunedesnnstcesersinccnceentrarssa 140.4 141.1 142.7} 144.3 147.1 148.1 149.6 4181.4 152.1 EF & 3.4 

INONUSIOM: sesccecaets ccwevssaccveenccacsvaveeaedeesssuccscrtitedcunduppcecarcunvats hash 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.5 a 2.7 
GOOdS-PrOGUCING:saseceveassvoc-ssvossneasarsudenncssapanornsennddunnvndsoccares 146.8 148.8 150.3 151.1 182.1 153.5 154.8 155.5 156.6 = 3.0 
SERVICE PIOGUCING aoxensesxasesacarnesnsexssnrsepsacevanyeioye ex eneexaeacey ATS 149.6 151.4 1§2:7| 154.1 155.1 156.7 158.3 158.9 159.0 | 2.5 
Manufacturing....... 148.0 150.1 151.6 152.2 153.1 154.7 156.1 156.8 157.8 6 3.1 
Nonmanufacturing. 148.9 150.7 152.0 153.3 154.4 155.9 187.5 158.1 158.3 an 2.5 

Workers, by region’ 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in O00's)..........cs:ccccseeessseseseen sees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With medical care 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance... 3 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan..............c:ccccceccsseeeenees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid IinchitiMe: cscs: .sc.evedouccesecercsscrsssevterssapancc| 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day 2 - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 5 : 
Pald'rest tim@cevcsesvesceccessecen seccehavscnssesvevens Ky 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 a) a 
Average minutes per day = 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 E 
Paid funeral leave.............. = = x 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence - ~ - 3.2 3.2 3:3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid holidays: ceca sesmee eee se z 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVElAGe DAYS PEF YOAP.......-..seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteeeees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.4 9.3 
Raid personalil@avein..ssicurs. con sece nants esetewess orl 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
ANOTAQE: GAYS POF YOAK. occeccsveenessantsecnceweccnsse es a 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 Sid) 3.1 nodes] 3.5 
Paid\WacationS:2.-s.csaecaccociatinetesevesenescesscaces acy 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid Sick leave ccc. w tees ccssnftea ees cage 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave.................csssseeeeseeeceeeseed - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave... : - - - - 16 18 26 tafe] a 7 
Unpaidifamlly Jeave: ccccess.sccsspscvevscedscscvsseedarosene e » eA as a = e =] 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..............ccceeeeees 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 L 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health Care.........ccccccsrscccsceeee - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities.............. = 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PTY SICAI ONAN cco eco sas veg sidee saan aseeateks Mian xpenteck - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Sli COVEFAGOs sericactuarcccsavtecrics arash setecanssaes aessel ise 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution.............:ccceeeeeee - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
FamilyCOVCTAGG:decescrs-v vaeedersecaseasraceosusersees vet 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVEFAGE MONINIY CONMIDULION..........221eeeereeeeeees - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans................0...200 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
- - - 10 8 7 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available...............:.::cceeeeesee es = 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
WISE ONAN 5 ceca se tes cee ter xtasenieysaae hon nerde nsx 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUCANICO) PlanStacwssensercarsscnnvepnesasseenesener sa xenucwyers 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 a4 wel a9 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = 2 x = a a = | 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.......... 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 §2 52 52 
Early retirement available........ 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. soa - - 47 35 26 22 Uh 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula..................5 * 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BIT ATIQD MOINS vas cscc cece: cov esescuaesecisnneninavacavensscanend - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans. ...........:ccscssseseseeeesseeeeeees - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts?.. - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans... 2 a 3 a = vel 5 7 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 


2 


fits at Tess than full pay. 


Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 


specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. i 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
1990 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (in OOO'S)...........-ccceceeseeeeeeeeereeees 32,466 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
f I i 0's): 

ol . . in » Tia cusuesubiersuacsucotecess 22,402 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
Win lifelinsuirancercerc nce icscamenetasteeamcrnseseeanese« 20,778 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan..........ccccsecsesessseeeeeeeees 6,493 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 

Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PERG TUFIGIN CHINE once none ct cae cease ere vet tawannsneresesyatnd 8 - 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day. 37 - 36 34 - 
Paid rest time...........055 48 - 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day. 27 - 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave.............8 47 51 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence. 2.9 3.0 3.7 ar 3.7 
Paid holidays 84 80 74 75 73 
Average days per year......:..0ssecsesesesessescecceeee- 9.5 76 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave...... 11 14 39 38 38 
Average days per year.... 28 3.0 29 2.9 3.0 
Paid vacations.. 88 86 67 67 66 
alc SICK \OaAVe cer ccaeecdsences acaiateaae:arvex sag Set tead 47 50 95 95 94 
NSOMNAEH NEG os oak cataiia cs caus pea ccanivncsoedauunsanvaweccayes 17 18 - $1 59 =- 
Unpaid paternity leave 8 e - - 33 as - 
Unpaid family leave - - 47 48 - - 93 
Insurance plans 

Participants in medical care plans.............:.:0c00ceee 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 

Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health Care.......sececeeeere 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PR YSICAIOXGIN gaaca cts cautent tenes ee dse tenon aan tesa ssaeas 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
DOM COVOTAG Canario vice ne aesiatlen ems rncndstrettlahoransees 42 47 52 62 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution...........6:creereees $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Farm COVOla0Ouameecovicntsaavuas coun sn une sveny eco ante 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution..................c00e00 $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 

Participants in life insurance plans...............00cseeed 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 

Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 

WAS IN oe ogc voce avevsiensysnrnvenvseyaripdun vo suvvees tans 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits..... 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 

Participants in long-term disability 
IASUFANCS ANG a cir ceccanencurnnrncrspivatscaysiesasveas senses 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 

Participants in sickness and accident 

insurance plans............ 6 26 26 a 14 21 22 21 

Participants in short-term disability plans 7.............. 2 a si 29 3 z! 4 = 

Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 a1 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65. 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............... ] 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula.............. vd 58 54 - §3 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............., 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 

Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 

Participants in plans with tax-deterred savings 
arrangements. 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 

Other benefits 

Employees eligible for: 

FIGKIDIS DONGLE IANS Av sicnscscrassesasaseveveanesncostnes ss 1 2 3 4 5 5 § § 

Reimbursement accounts °.......cccccccceccecceessesereee 8 14 19 12 6 31 50 64 


Premium Conversion plans .........ccccsssseseeeeeeeeeees 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 

? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
® Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to Pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals | 2001 2002? 
Measure 
| 2000 | 2001 | Dec. i Jan | Feb | Mar | Apr | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
steel Ie = aE 

Number of stoppages: 

Beginning in period............ 39 29 2 0 1 1 2 3 1 3 1 3 1 2 1 

In effect during period 40 30 2 1 2 1 3 5 3 4 3 3 3 2 1 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)... 394 99 6.0 0 is} 2.9 41 9:1 1S 6.7 3.5 13.7 1.2 4.3 1.4 

In effect during period (in thousands). 397 102 6.0 1.0 20 2.9 7.0 9.2 5.3 8.2 6.2 13.7 13.5 43 1.4 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands)............s-4 20,419 1,151 55.0 21.0 9.0 43.5 80.7 138.2 36.0 54.0 50.6 39.3 133.4 23.9 27.2 

Percent of estimated working time’... -06 00 () ,00 ,00 ,00 ,00 .00 .00 -00 .00 00 .00 .00 .00 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 


the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54—56. 


2 Less than 0.005. 
® = preliminary. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ee Annual average | 2001 2002 > e 
eries aT 
2001 | 2002 a) Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. nee Dec. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX [ | if | 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
PAA iteTT1Scceacacees oo renatane eontens co teeatsettan aves exci dondtvnen vnearseeaee vera 179.9 176.7 177.1 177.8 178.8 179.8 179.8 179.9 180.1 180.7 181.0 181.0 181.3 180.9 


530.4 538.8] 5292.01 530.6] 532.7} 535.5} 538.6] 538.5] 538.9) 539.5} 541.2 542.1 543.2} 543.1) 541.9 
173.6 176.8| 175.2} 1762} 176.4) 176.6] 176.7) 176.4) 176.4) 176.6) 176.6 176.9) 177.1 177.4] 177.8 


All items (1967 = 100) 
Food and beverages 


Food........ erent Fvetaters a. 173.1 176:2| 74.7|| 175.8) 175.0) 176-1 176.2| 175.8} 175.8) 176.0| 176.0/ 176.4) 176.5} 176.8) 177.3 
Food at Forie:. ’ eT see 173.4 175.6) 174.7] 1762) 176.0) 176.3) 176.4) 175.5} 175.0} 175.2) 174.9) 175.2 175.1 175,5| 176.1 
Cereals and ake) predicts onl 193.8 198.0] 195.3] 196.7) 197.6] 197.0) 198.1 198.2| 198.7| 198.7} 198.6] 198.4) 198.9} 198.3} 197.3 


161.3 162.1 162.0} 162.1 161.8| 162.8) 162.5} 162.4 161.9] 162.3) 162.2} 161.8) 161.3) 162.1 162.4 


167.1 168.1 170.8} 169.9} 170.1 169.4] 168.7] 169.0! 168.0] 167.6] 167.2} 166.3} 166.5) 167.1 167.3 
212.2 220.9] 214.4] 224.8] 223.3] 225.8] 223.4] 221.0] 217.4) 217.4) 217.0) 218.4 217.4) 219.8) 224.9 


Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs........... 
Dairy and related products’... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 


MAROTAS. <. recess asvcsmnsecencen ses ikon 139.2 139.2 18.5} 139.5} 140.0) 140.1 140.1 138.0| 137.5} 138.3] 137.6} 140.2] 140.5 
Other foods at NOME... eee 159.6 160.8) 160.9] 161.3} 160.4) 159.9] 161.5} 160.0] 160.8} 161.0} 160.6] 160.8} 160.9 
GU GAN AMG SWOGLS: 6 tee c-scp connce crs cnsssonstnsexeerestarer 155.7 159.0} 156.1 158.4] 158.5} 157.2| 159.6] 157.9] 158.0] 160.2} 159.9} 159.6) 159.9 
Fats and oils. 155.7 155.4] 156.9} 158.3] 157.2} 156.4) 156.5} 155.9] 154.6) 154.9) 154.1 154.1 155.9 
Other foods... A a Se on 176.0 177.1 177.9| 177.4} 176.3} 175.9} 177.8} 176.1 177.4] 177.3} 176.9} 177.0} 177.0 
Other rata hiaiag fOCds ances 108.9 109.2} 108.5} 108.9} 108.0) 107.8) 108.0} 108.9} 109.0) 110.1 109.3} 109.7} 109.8 
Food away from home! 173.9 178.3] 176.0] 176.4) 177.0) 177.1 177.2| 177.6} 178.2] 1787.5| 178.8} 179.2} 179.6 
Other food away from home’... 113.4 117.7} 115.5} 115.5] 115.8) 116.3) 116.9) 117.1 117.6} 117.7) 118.1 118.8} 119.1 
Alcoholic beverages....... 179.3 183.6) 180.9] 181.8} 182.6] 182.5) 182.9] 183.3] 183.5} 183.8] 184.2) 183.9) 184.7 
Housing.... 176.4 180.3} 176.9] 177.6) 178.5) 179.1 179.5| 179.7} 180.7} 181.2} 209.6) 181.5} 181.4 
Shelter... 200.6 208.1 203.2| 204.5} 206.1] 207.0} 207.5} 207.5) 208.1 208.8} 200.2} 209.2) 201.3 


Rent hp primary Be 192.1 199.7| 196.4) 197.0] 197.7| 198.2} 198.5) 198.8] 199.3} 199.8) 200.2} 200.7} 201.3 
Lodging away from home..... ane 118.6 118.3} 108.0) 113.1 119.3] 121.9] 122.1 120.1 120.9} 121.7} 123.6} 117.6) 117.0 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 206.3 214.7) 210.9] 211.6] 212.2] 212.8] 213.3] 213.7) 214.3} 214.9) 215.4) 216.2) 216.8 
Tenants’ and household insurance ers 5 Bena 106.2 108.7 106.3 106.4 106.8 106.8 107.2 107.6 107.8 108.6 109.6 110.0 110.0 
Fuels and utilities... 150.2 143.6] 142.2) 141.5} 140.0} 140.2} 140.3} 141.5) 146.2} 146.8) 146.8) 147.2] 144.4 
135.4 127.2| 126.2) 125.3] 123.7) 123.8} 123.8) 125.1 130.3] 130.8} 130.7] 131.0} 127.9 
129.3 115.5 112.7 112.9 112.3 112.8 145.1 114.4 112.7 111.6 112.1 115.2 119.3 
Gas (piped) and pedicy.. 142.4 134.4] 133.5] 132.4) 130.6} 130.7} 130.6) 132.1 138.0} 138.6} 138.5} 138.7] 134.9 
Household furnishings and ct ha AR 129.1 128.3) 128.9] 128.7] 128.6) 128.7) 128.9) 128.9} 128.7) 128.6] 128.1 128.1 128.0 
DANG espuesens ci sepecres-euravitetscee neenreavesiacaranate 127.3 124.0} 123.7) 120.4} 123.5) 128.2} 128.8) 127.1 122.7] 118.7} 120.5} 124.6] 126.8 
Men's and boys' apparel........... i 125.7 121.7] 122.8] 120.8) 122.0) 125.2) 125.6) 124.3) 120.8} 118.4) 118.3] 120.1 122.8 
Women's and girls' apparel... 119.3 115.8) 114.8] 109.7} 115.3] 121.3] 122.2} 229.4) 113.7] 107.6] 111.0] 118.0] 120.5 


129.2 126.4} 128.5} 125.0} 127.2} 129.9} 198.9] 127.4) 124.9) 122.9} 124.3) 126.2) 127.7 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ ee 


FOOUWOAN wv ecivasacesscrnsvurarerconyeds 123.0 121.4 120.6 Pileeel 119.5 123.5 124.5 124.5 121.2 118.5 119.7 121.6 123.0 
Transportation........2---0000 154.3 152.9 148.5 148.6 148.4 150.5 153.7 153.8 153.4 153.7 153.9 154.0 154.9 
Private transportation... aa 150.0 148.8 144.3 144.4 144.1 146.3 149.6 149.5 149.1 149.5 149.7 150.0 61.1 
New and used motor vehicles®.......-.ce-:-s-sse-- 101.3 99.2) 101.6) 101.0) 100.1) 99.6) 99.3) 991} 988] 988) 987] 987] 989 
PU VOTING ii svccsn sees gens cnccsivseeeareeacuvgyesnevazaccdred 142.1 140.0 143.5 142.7 141.2 140.7 140.4 139.8 139.2 138.7 138.1 138.7 139.5 
Used cars and trucks’ ...scsccsssssssssssseessssssreessseenee 158.7} 152.0] 157.2) 155.6] 153.9] 152.1] 152.8} 151.8} 152.2] 152.7] 153.4] 152.2| 150.7 


Motor fuel 124.7 116.6 96.1 97.9 98.2} 107.7) 121.4) 121.4) 120.1 120.8; 121.5) 121.7} 124.5 
Gasoline (all types) hadley ores 124.0 116.0 95.4 97.2 97.6] 107.1 120.8) 120.8) 119.5) 120.3) 120.9} 121.1 123.9 
Motor vehicle parts and eocaemvatt; Set 104.8 106.9} 105.8} 106.2} 106.1 106.5} 106.8) 106.8; 106.7} 107.4) 107.7) 107.4; 106.9 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.........:.....4 183.5 190.2} 186.4) 187.1 188.0} 188.5} 189.0} 189.9} 190.0) 189.8} 191.0) 191.4) 191.8 
Public transportation 210.6 207.4) 204.8) 205.8} 207.3} 207.9} 209.7) 211.3} 211.3} 209.7) 209.4) 206.5) 203.4 
Medical care 272.8 285.6] 277.3) 279.6) 281.0) 282.0) 283.2) 284.1] 284.7) 286.6] 287.3) 287.7| 289.2 
Medical care commodities... 247.6 256.4] 251.6) 252.6) 253.7) 254.1) 254.8) 255.4) 256.4) 257.5) 257.7| 257.9) 258.3 
Medical care services....... 278.8 292.9) 283.5} 286.2) 287.7) 288.9) 290.2) 291.2} 291.7} 293.8) 294.7| 295.2) 297.1 
Professional services..... 246.5 253.9) 248.9) 250.6) 251.4) 251.9) 252.5) 252.9} 253.2} 255.0) 254.9) 254.8] 256.0 
Hospital and related services 338.3 367.8} 348.3) 353.1] 356.4) 359.4) 362.4) 364.5] 365.3} 367.6] 371.3] 373.3) 376.7 


(PY: (te cea an a RP ona) et 104.9 1-6.2} 105.3} 105.7} 105.9} 106.1 106.5} 106.4; 106.2} 106.2) 106.3) 106.2} 106.4 
Vids OraN aude sey ee). encttnatvecenamennnl 101.5 102.6; 101.2) 102.1 102.9} 102.9} 102.9} 103.1 103.0} 102.6) 102.4) 102.3] 102.6 
Education and ComMuNIcation? -...-:<-ce+: Aree 105.2 107.9} 106.9) 107.2} 107.3} 106.6) 106.2) 106.6) 106.9; 107.6} 108.9] 109.5} 109.4 
Education’. eminent 118.5 126.0} 122.0} 122.6) 123.2} 123.3) 123.3] 123.5) 124.3) 124.8] 127.1 129.6] 129.9 
Educational books and ‘supplies... aatsivictsh 295.9 317.6] 294.7} 303.0) 314.4) 314.2) 314.4] 315.6} 317.4) 318.3} 319.6] 323.2} 323.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child CAMO... case 341.1 362.1 362.2} 353.2} 363.9) 364.1 354.1 354.6] 356.8} 358.3) 365.6] 372.8] 373.8 
GOITLUPICAHOM | seccecocorsceececcersucovarsaccescooncconsusoee | 93.3 92.3 93.4 93.4 93.1 92.0 91.2 91.9 91.8 92.6 93.2 92.5 92.2 
Information and information processing’ cette 92.3 90.8 92.3 92.2 92.0 90.8 90.0 90.7 90.6 90.8 91.5 90.7 90.4 
Telephone services” a. deena as 99.3 99.7 99.6} 100.3} 100.3 99.1 98.2 99.3 99.2 99.5} 100.6] 100.1 99.9 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services'4 anes 21.3 18.3 19.8 19.4 19.0 18.8 18.6 18.5 18.4 18.4 18.3 17.8 WALA 
Personal computers and peripheral 
Sjuisiient “Me ieee 29.5 22.2) 25.3) 24.6] 23.8] 23.1) 22.9] 23.0) 226! 22.3] 22.0] 21.4] 207 
Other goods And SErVICES......eceseeseeeesesreneneeeseeneee| 282.6 293.2} 286.4] 287.2) 290.2} 288.5) 292.9] 291.5} 294.4) 294.5} 295.9] 297.0) 205.4 
Tobacco and SMOKING PrODUCtS........:.ccccecseeeeeees 425.2 461.5) 431.7] 432.8] 449.3] 433.4) 461.4) 449.0) 467.4) 467.2] 478.2) 485.8] 470.6 
Personal care! ssuvavavravadvezetokuneenecvantst SuapAGaacnias evusind 170.5 174.7 172.6 173.2 173.7 174.1 174.4 174.7 174.9 175.0 174.9 174.9 175.3 
Personal care products"... 155.1 154.7 155.4 155.2 155.5 155.1 155.4 154.8 155.4 154.6 154.3 154.4 154.6 
Personal care Services! .oscccsesessssseeeeeseeeesesseeeeeel 184.3} 188.4] 186.4] 186.3) 186.4) 187.3} 187.9 188.3] 188.3} 188.7] 189.1 |__ 189.2 189.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 2001 2002 
Series 
2001 | 2002 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS............--.| 263.1 274.4| 268.5} 270.4) 271.8] 2729] 273.2 2742 2746 275.1 275.4 2752 2760 2766 2769 
Commodity and service group: 
Commodities... Bee ee tee Nie 100.7 149.7} 147.9] 147.8} 148.1] 149.4 151.0 1505 1498 1493 149.6 150.2 150.7 1506 149.7 
Gcod and beverages... 173.6 176.8} 175.2| 176.2} 176.4] 1766) 176.7 1764 1764 1766 176.6 1769 1771 1774 1778 


Commodities less food a Aree thy ie 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 
Apparel .. weonercks 
Nondurable’ jot oe beverages, 
and apparel... boss eatvoste adc nasnadsesssviestoea 163.4 162.2} 151.6} 152.6) 153.6] 157.3} 164.7 164.1 1640 1643 1648 1652 166.0 1660 163.9 
Durables... 124.6 121.4 124.3 123.6 122.7 122.1 121.9 121.7 121.3 121.1 120.7 120.6 120.6 120.5 120.2 
Services....... 203.4 209.8] 205.3] 206.3] 207.3} 208.0) 2084 2088 2098 210.7 211.5 2115 211.7 211.8 211.9 
208.9 2167.) 24457) 213.0) 214.7) 215.6) 2164) 216: “216.8 217.4 (218.3) 217.09) 21845 21825 82181 
201.9 209.1) 204.5] 205.2} 206.5} 207.3) 207.9 2089 2090 2096 210.1 2101 2109 212.0 2120 
238.0 246.4] 241.9] 2429) 243.5} 243.6) 243.8 2445 245.1 246.4 248.2 2491 2497 2499 250.2 


137.2 134.2 132.3) 131.6} 132.1 133.7/ 136.0 135.4 1344 133.6 134.0 1348 135.5 135.2 133.6 
147.1 145.1 138.4, 137.9) 139.6] 143.6; 148.4 147.4 145.7 1444 1454 1472 1484 148.0 145.2 
127.3 124.0} 123.7; 120.4) 123.5) 128.2) 128.8 127.1 122.7 1187 1205 1246 1268 1255 121.5 


Rent of shelter® 
Transporatation services. 
Other services. 
Special indexes: 
All items J@SS f000. .........:eesesesesesesesrersteeeceeeeeed 177.8 180.5} 177.0} 177.4, 178.2) 179.2; 180.4 180.4 1806 180.8 181.5 1818 182.2 182.1 181.6 
All items less shelter............0.00 169.7 170.8} 168.2} 168.4, 168.7) 169.7} 1709 1709 1709 170.9 171.3 1719 1722 172.3 171.7 
All items less medical care 171.9 174.3 171.3 171.7 172.4 173.3 174.3 174.2 174.4 174.5 175.0 175.3 175.6 175.6 176.1 
Commodities less food......... 138.9 136.0} 134.1 133.5| 133.9} 135.6] 137.8 137.3 1363 135.5 135.9 136.7 137.3 137.0 135.6 
Nondurables less food......... 149.1 147.4, 140.9] 140.5) 1422) 145.9) 150.4 149.5 148.0 146.7 147.7 1493 1506 150.2 147.6 
Nondurables less food and apparel...... 164.1 163.3} 153.4) 154.5} 155.4) 1587} 1655 165.0 1649 165.2 165.8 166.1 166.9 166.9 165.0 
INONGUPEDIGS Jirrcrircescncxcrett ett o=-caesvatveveroeccnsennses 160.6 161.1 156.8) 157.0] 158.0} 160.2} 162.7 162.1 161.2 1606 161.2 1622 163.0 1629 161.6 
Services less rent of shelter® 212.3 217.5] 213.2] 213.9) 214.3) 214.8) 215.1 2160 2175 2186 2195 2200 2199 2202 2205 
Services less medical care services. . 196.6 202.5} 198.3} 199.2} 200.2} 200.8} 201.2 201.6 2026 203.2 204.2 2041 2042 2043 2043 
EM ORGY Strcsestersrccessocs covert 129.3 121.7) 111.4) 111.7] 111.0} 115.6] 122.2 122.9 1249 125.5 125.8 126.1 125.8 1253 123.3 
All items less energy.. 183.5 187.7} 185.2| 185.7) 186.5) 187.1) 187.5 187.4 187.3 187.5 188.1 188.4 1888 1889 188.6 
All items less food and energy............ 186.1 190.5} 187.8} 188.2} 189.2} 189.8) 190.3 190.2 190.1 190.3 191.0 1913 1918 1918 191.4 
Commodities less food and energy... 145.3 143.7 144.7 143.7 144.2 144.6 145.1 144.4 143.4 142.5 142.8 143.6 143.9 143.6 142.5 
Energy commodities... 125.2 117.1 97.6 99.3 99.5 108.6] 121.6 121.6 1203 1209 1215 122.0 1248 1249 120.7 
Services less energy... 209.6 217.5) 212.6] 213.8] 215.1) 215.9) 2163 2166 217.2 2180 219.0 2189 2195 2198 219.8 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
Altar cieee et er ad 735 | z50l) 1720) | 4732) Maral 1i4Z\etvO:Gu f7518uenl76.0 un 7(6:0mr1Z6:6\mn 177.0 mel 777c mt 7a (720.0 
All items (1967 - - 100)... 516.8; 523.9] 515.0/ 515.0] 517.5] 520.2| 523.7 523.6 524.0 524.5 526.0 527.3 528.2 5284 527.2 
Food and Rerinden vuuuuuuaee| 173.0] 176.1] 1746] 1757] 1758] 1761] 176.1 175.7 1757 1760 1759 1762 1763 1766 177.1 

Enodee nt 172.5] 176.5} 174.1] 1752| 175.3) 175.6] 175.5 175.1 175.2 175.4 175.3 175.7 175.7 176.0 1765 
pecd ai monies 172.4| 175.1) 1737| 175.3] 175.1] 175.5] 175.3 174.4 174.1 174.3 174.0 1743 1742 174.5 175.1 

Cereals and bakery See 193.6] 197.1] 195.1; 196.7| 197.5] 197.0] 197.9 1982 1986 1987 1985 1984 1989 198.2 197.1 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs............. 161.2|  162.0/ 161.8] 162.0] 161.6) 162.7] 162.1 162.1 161.8 162.2 162.0 1615 161.2 162.1 162.3 

Dairy and related products '.... 167.1| 167.2] 170.6] 169.7; 170.0] 169.2; 168.7 1687 167.8 167.4 167.0 166.1 1664 166.9 167.2 

Fruits and vegetables 210.8] 222.9) 212.8] 223.2} 222.2| 224.9] 2220 2191 2164 2164 2162 217.5 216.2 2180 2229 


Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials. .................. al 138.4 138.6 137.7 138.8 139.5 139.7 139.4 137.3 136.9 137.6 136.9 139.6 139.9 138.6 139.1 


Other foods at home. 159.1 160.4} 160.5} 161.0) 160.1 159.6} 161.0 159.7 160.4 160.5 160.1 160.3 160.3 160.7 169.6 
Sugar and sweets... 155.6 158.8} 155.9} 158.5} 158.5) 157.1 153.4 1576 1588 1599 1596 1695 1595 1582 158.9 
Fats and oils............. 155.4 155.3} 156.5} 158.0} 157.0) 156.3) 156.2 155.7 1543 154.7 154.0 155.2 155.8 153.4 152.9 
Other foOdS.........ccecceeeeee 176.3 177.6) 1783) ) 177-9) “AGB 476.5) 0s 18:2 17670 Ot 1c Om Nid le Sie ae 177.2 178.8 178.5 


409.11  109.7/  109.0/ 109.3} 108.5] 108.3) 1085 1095 1096 110.8 1099 1101 1101 111.0 1107 
1738)  178.2| 176.0; 176.4} 176.9| 177.0| 177.1 177.5 178.0 1784 178.7 179.0 179.4 179.7 180.0 
Other food away from home" 413.6) 118.1; 115.8} 115.8] 116.0 1168] 117.4 117.7 1181 1182 1189 119.3 1196 120.0 120.1 
Alooholic beverages........-.++ | 1788] 183.3] 180.5] 181.4) 182.1] 182.2| 182.8 183.1 1832 1836 1838 1834 1843 1846 1847 
OTE Ty Reese ee ete ce ee 172.1 175.7] 172.9] 173.4] 173.9) 174.4) 174.8 175.1 176.1 176.5 176.9 177.0 176.9 176.9 176.9 
Shetter.... 494.5] 201.9! 197.7/ 198.7} 199.8} 200.6) 201.0 201.2 20.7 202.3 202.9 2030 2035 2037 2039 
Rent of primary residence | 491.5) 199.0! 195.7/ 196.3] 197.0 197.5) 197.8 981 1987 1992 1996 200.0 2006 201.3 201.9 
Lodging away from home”. 418.4] 118.4! 108.8} 113.2) 119.4] 122.2] 1220 1207 1204 121.3 1229 117.7 117.7 114.0 109.6 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’| 187.6] 195.1] 191.7] 192.3] 192.9| 1933] 1929 1942 194.7 195.2 195.7 1964 196.9 197.4 198.0 
406.4) 108.7! 106.3] 106.4/ 106.8} 106.9) 107.5 107.6 107.9 1087 1097 1101 1101 111.2 112.3 
149.5| 142.9] 141.5] 140.8) 139.4 139.6] 139.6 140.7 145.6 146.1 146.2 1465 1436 143.0 143.5 
Fuels. 134.2| 126.1) 1252| 124.2) 122.7] 1228] 1227 123.9 1291 1296 129.6 129.9 126.7 126.0 126.4 
Pit ohand other tude ‘| 4292} 1150| 112.7] 113.0] 1124) 1127] 114.7 1140 1122 1109 111.3 1145 1186 121.0 125.0 
Gas (piped) and electricity... | 4415] 133.4] 132.5] 131.4] 129.7) 1298] 129.6 131.0 136.9 137.5 197.4 1376 1338 132.9 1332 
425.8| 124.4) 125.4| 125.0] 1249] 1249] 1251 125.0 1248 1247 1242 1239 1239 1237 123.0 
Apparel ..... 426.1 123.1] 123.0/ 119.6] 122.4] 1269] 127.9 126.2 1220 118.0 119.6 1235 1255 1246 120.9 
Men's and boys’ apparel. sau) 1258] 124.7| 122.7] 121.0] 1222) 125.2) 1258 1246 121.1 1186 1182 1198 1223 1227 1188 
Women's and girls’ apparel.............:..sseseseseeee 1173| 1146] 1135] 1085) 1138) 119.7] 120.9 1182 1127 106.5 1096 1168 119.3 117.2 1123 


Other miscellaneous foods * 
Food away from home’ 


Tenants’ and household insurance” 
Fuels and utilities............... 


Household furnishings and operations. 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel ..............eeeeesed 130.9 128.6} 130.3) 126.7 128.4 131.7] 131.7 129.9 127.55 125.3 1268 1284 1295 1297 127.2 
Footwear........... 123.1 121.2 421.0] 117.7] 119.3} 122.8] 124.4 1244 121.0 1182 1196 1214 122.3 122.5 120.8 
Transportation... 153.6 151.8} 147.4) 147.5) 147.1 149.2} 152.7 152.7 1652.4 152.7 153.0 153.1 154.0 154.2 153.0 


Private transportation... re 150.8 149.0] 144.5| 1446] 144.2} 1464 1498 1498 1495 149.9 150.2 1504 151.4 151.6 150.4 
101.9 99.4; 102.0} 101.3} 100.3 99.7} 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 98.7 98.5 


New and used motor vehicles”. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 


Price Data 


average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 2001 s 2002 
pele? 2001 2002 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May i June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 

New vehicloSiitaivrccccsrarcstaitt ptrensoxtsconntaneat 143.2 141.1 144.7} 143.8] 142.3) 141.8] 141.5} 140.9] 140.3] 139.8) 139.1 139.8} 140.7] 141.5} 141.7 
Used cars and trucks ....cscssssssssssssssssseeeees 159.8 152.8] 158.1 156.5| 154.8} 153.0] 152.6] 152.7] 153.0} 153.6) 154.2) 153.1 151.5} 149.7} 149.3 
MGtOrfUGl crccretcnscccae-necer 124.9 117.0 96.3 98.2 98.5] 108.0] 121.7] 121.8] 120.4) 121.2] 121.8] 122.1 124.9] 124.8) 120.0 
Gasoline (all types)..... 124.2 116.4 95.7 97.6 97.9] 107.5} 121.2} 121.2] 119.9] 120.6) 121.3) 121.6} 124.4) 1243) 119.4 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment...........+ 104.0 106.1 104.9] 105.3] 105.3} 105.7} 106.0} 106.0) 105.9} 106.7 107.0} 106.7} 106.2 106.5) 106.1 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 185.1 191.7 187.9 188.6 189.5 189.9 190.5 191.4 191.5 191.4 192.5 192.9 193.3 194.3 195.0 
Public transportation........ 204.9 202.6; 200.1 201.0 2025} 203.0] 204.5} 206.3] 205.9] 204.7] 204.5} 201.9) 199.2} 198.5} 199.2 

Medical Care... 271.8 284.6| 2762! 278.5} 279.8] 280.9] 281.9] 282.9) 283.6] 285.5] 286.3) 286.7) 2883) 289.6) 290.6 
Medical care commodities.. 242.7 251.1| 246.7| 247.6] 248.5] 249.0] 249.6] 250.3) 251.3] 252.3} 252.3) 252.5} 252.8) 253.5) 254.0 
Medical care services...... 278.5 292.5| 283.0/ 285.7| 287.2| 288.4 289.6 290.6) 291.3] 293.5) 294.5] 294.9] 2969) 298.4) 299.5 

Professional services. wane 248.7 256.0| 251.0/ 252.8] 253.6] 254.0) 254.6] 255.3] 255.3] 257.2} 256.9) 256.8] 258.2) 258.7| 259.2 
Hospital and related ServiCes. ..........:-:sseeeeee| 333.8 363.2| 343.6) 348.2) 351.4] 354.3) 357.1 359.4, 360.6} 363.2} 367.1 368.9} 372.6) 376.7) 379.1 
Recreation® 103.6 104.6] 103.8} 104.2] 104.5} 104.6] 105.0] 104.9} 104.6] 104.6] 104.7) 1044] 194.6} 104.5) 104.7 
Video and audio... 100.9 102.0] 100.5} 101.4) 102.2) 102.1 102.2) 102.3} 102.2} 101.8] 101.6) 101.4) 101.8; 1022} 102.4 
Education and communication<....... 105.3 107.6} 106.9} 107.1 107.2} 106.5! 106.0] 106.5} 106.7} 107.4| 108.6) 109.1 109.0} 108.8} 108.8 
Education” il 118.7 125.9} 122.1 122.7| 123.3) 123.3] 123.3] 123.5] 124.4] 124.8] 126.9} 129.3) 129.6) 129.7) 1297 
Educational books and supplies. ...........::+0+ 299.9 318.5| 297.3} 305.2] 315.2) 315.1] 315.3) 316.3] 318.2] 319.1/ 320.4} 323.9] 324.2) 325.0] 324.5 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 334.7 354.8| 345.2] 346.2] 347.0) 347.2] 347.2| 347.7| 350.3} 351.4) 357.7} 364.9) 365.7) 366.0] 366.0 
GOmiONiCShG he ee el 94.5 93.7 94.6 94.7 94.5 93.3 92.6 93.3 93.1 93.9 94.6 93.9 93.6 93.3 93.2 
Information and information processing!” ce 93.8 92.7 93.9 94.0 93.7 92.6 91.7 92.5 92.4 92.7 93.4 92.4 92.4 92.0 93.0 
Telephone SaRVICGS a ceeean ee Ree 99.4 99.9 99.9} 100.4) 100.5 99.3 98.4 99.4 99.3 99.7} 100.8} 100.3} 100.2} 100.1 100.1 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services’”*..........2.. 22.1 19.0 20.6 20.1 19.7 19.5 19.3 19.2 19.1 19.1 18.9 18.5 18.3 17.9 17.8 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment! 2 29.1 21.8 25.0 24.3 23.5 22.8 22.5 22.7 22.3 22.1 21.7 20.8 20.4 19.7 19.3 

Other goods and services...... AS 289.5 302.0} 293.3} 294.0} 298.3) 295.2} 301.7} 299.1 303.5} 303.5} 306.0! 307.8) 3049) 305.0 305.1 
Tobacco and smoking produCts.........::::00sese 426.1 463.2| 432.9] 433.5] 450.7) 434.1] 462.7; 450.1) 468.7) 4688) 480.7) 4884) 473.1) 4728) 4743 
Pérsonalicare \ccc-.cssteevevnses 170.3 174.1 172.3] 172.7] 173.2} 173.7; 173.9] 174.0} 174.4) 1744] 174.3) 174.4] 1748) 174.9] 1747 

Personal care products’ 155.7 155.5] 156.0] 155.9] 156.3} 156.0) 156.2} 155.4) 156.2) 155.3] 155.1 155.2] 155.5} 155.0} 154.2 

Personal care services’ hr Oe ie ea 184.9 189.1 187.1 187.0 187.1 188.0 188.7 189.1 189.0 189.4 189.8 190.0 190.1 190.6 190.7 

Miscellaneous personal ServiCes..........:s00.+++4 262.8 274.0| 268.0] 269.8} 271.4) 272.5) 272.6} 273.6) 274.1] 274.7) 275.2) 2749) 275.9] 2766) 2767 
Commodity and service group: 

COMMOGHIOS :cscncsecees crovernesceree 151.4 150.4 148.4] 148.3) 148.6) 149.8) 151.7} 151.2} 150.5) 150.1 150.4) 151.0} 151.4) 151.3] 150.4 
Food and beverages 173.0 176.1 174.6} 175.7| 175.8) 176.1 176.1 175.7} 175.7) 275.7} 175.9) 1762) 176.3) 1766] 177.1 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 138.7 135.5] 183.4) 132.7) 133.1 134.7; 137.5} 136.8) 135.9} 135.2] 135.6) 136.4) 136.9} 136.5] 135.0 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 149.0 147.0} 139.4; 138.9] 140.7} 144.8) 150.5} 149.3) 147.8) 146.5) 147.7) 149.4; 159.6} 150.2) 147.3 
WADA Ol rcs puateenetoercn cr trvetiaceceee teustcevsenansteetiwan: 126.1 123.1 123.0} 119.6] 122.4) 126.9) 127.9) 126.2} 122.0) 118.0} 119.6] 123.5} 125.5} 1246) 120.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

ENG APDANO a cxcex sever strncsesracerorencvcsnereraderevese? 166.3 168:3) 15331 154.2} 155.4) 159.4) 168.1 167.2} 167.3) 167.6} 168.5} 169.1 169.7} 169.6} 167.2 

Durables..........2+ 125.3 121.8] 1249) 124.1 123.1 122.3) 122.1 122.0} 121.6) 121.5; 121.3) 121.1 121.0] 120.6} 120.4 

SOVVICOS: cavezcasvenravesters heszizecedveseyevexsueechsassasdevasrste 199.6 205.9} 201.7} 202.5) 203.3) 203.9] 204.2} 204.8) 205.8} 206.6) 207.3) 207.6} 207.8) 208.1] 2083 
Rent of shelter’...... 187.3 194.5} 190.4) 191.4) 192.5) 193.2} 193.7} 193.9} 1943] 194.8) 195.5] 195.5) 196.1 196.2} 196.3 
Transporatation services. . 199.1 207.7) 202.6] 203.4) 204.7) 205.6) 206.2) 207.1; 207.3) 208.0) 208.6) 2088) 210.0) 211.4) 211.7 
Other services 233.7 241.6) 237.3) 238.3} 239.0) 238.8) 238.9} 239.7; 240.4) 241.6) 243.4) 244.1) 2446) 244.8] 245.1 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 173.6 175.8] 172.5) 172.7} 173.3) 174.3] 175.7) 175.8} 175.9) 176.1 176.7| 177.1 W775) W7S\- 1770 
All items less shelter..... 167.6 168.3} 165.7] 165.8} 166.1 167.1 168.5} 168.4) 168.4) 168.4) 168.9] 169.5} 169.7} 169.7} 169.1 
All items less medical care... ae 169.1 171.1 168.3) 168.5} 169.0} 170.0) 171.1 171.0} 171.2) 171.3) 171.8) 1722) We2S) 1726) trea 
Commodities leSs f00.......ccccccecesesesneeseeseeeees 140.2 137.3} 136.1 134.5] 134.8} 136.5} 13891 138.5} 137.6} 136.9} 137.4) 138.1 138.6] 138.3] 136.8 
Nondurables loss f00d......ccccsseceseeseseeseeseeeee 150.8 149.2} 141.8) 141.8} 1434 147.0} 152.5) 151.4) 150.0} 148.7] 149.8] 151.5] 1526] 152.3] 149.6 
Nondurables less food and apparel............004 166.7 166.1 154.7) 154.7) 157.0} 160.7) 168.7} 167.9} 168.0} 168.3} 169.2} 169.6] 179.3} 170.2] 168.0 
GOUT ADIOS: veninsseusvetesuncscsnsvos avpsvriuvarstatey arenas 161.4 161.4) 157.3) 157.5] 158.5} 160.8) 163.7} 162.9] 162.2} 161.6] 162.2} 163.2] 163.9] 163.9 162.6 
Services less rent of shelter’... 188.5 193.1 189.2} 189.8} 190.1 190.5] 190.7} 181.6} 193.2) 194.1 194.9} 195.3] 195.2} 195.6) 195.9 
Services less medical care services... a 193.1 198.9} 195.0) 195.7] 196.5} 197.0} 197.4] 197.9] 198.9} 199.6] 200.4] 200.6] 200.7| 2009 201.1 
Energy MPa reais ex enlist ape dixaaceosintytoasiondttecsdtassoaia gene 128.7 120.9] 110.0} 110.5} 109.8] 114.7) 121.6) 122.2) 1241 124.7} 125.0] 125.3] 125.2] 124.8 1226 
ANE MIGESS OHO QY iaxss<cssteraserssevucincesscssssvaacveei 179.8 183.6] 181.5) 181.6} 182.5) 182.9} 183.4] 183.3] 183.2} 183.3} 183.8] 184.3] 184.7] 184.8] 184.6 

All items less food and energy...... 181.7 185.6] 183.5} 183.6} 184.4) 184.9} 185.5] 185.4] 185.3] 185.4] 186.0] 186.5] 186.9 187.0 186.7 

Commodities less food and energy. 146.1 144.4; 145.6) 144.4 144.8 144.4 144.5 444.1 143.4 
Energy commodities.............. 17.3 97.5 122.2 125.1 1252 1207 
Services less energy 213.9 215.4 216.1 2167 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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“ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
Note: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Eamers 
sched- 2002 2002 
ule’ June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
USEC: AVOLAGO Santer seeintees su ot etoaensccusce ee eecees M 179.9} 180.1} 180.7; 181.0) 181.3} 181.3} 180.9] 175.9] 176.1] 176.6] 177.0| 177.3] 177.4] 177.0 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urban...... M 187.8] 188.3) 189.3} 189.5} 189.9] 190.1] 189.6] 184.2) 184.7] 185.7] 186.2} 186.5] 186.9] 186.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..... ne oe M 189.5} 190.1) 181.3} 191.2) 191.5} 191.7} 191.4; 184.6] 185.2} 186.4) 186.7/ 186.9] 187.3) 187.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° 158) ee ON aOe ee M 111.6) 111.8) 112.0) 112.6) 113.0) 113.1) 112.6) 111.4) 111.7] 112.0) 112.0) 112.9] 113.1 112.7 

Midwest urban* M 175.3} 175.3] ° 175.8] 176.2) 176.3} 176.1) 175.5} 170.7} 170.8} 171.3) 171.7) 171.8] 171.6] 171.0 

M 177.7; 177.5) 178.2) 178.2) 178.7) 178.3] 177.8) 172.8) 172.1) 172:8) 173.4+-1733) 173.0) 172.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Vee erg nee M HAA AAS MAT 4 ata) tO TAZ atid OLCOTT Oe tii edi eed eas ede TO 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 168.9} 169.4; 169.7) 170.0} 170.2} 170.4) 169.5} 166.7} 167.3} 167.6] 167.8} 168.1] 168.2] 167.2 

SOUT Deer ec Pe at ccenconp rite akieneesesars shsaoiaras stvaictesandcdsesesssod M 173.5} 173.6] 173.8] 174.2) 174.9} 174.9| 1746] 171.1 171.1 171.3) 171.7] 172.3) 172.4) 170:8 
Size A—Vore than 1,500,000..... M 174.9] 174.8] 175.4) 175.7} 176.9] 176.1) 175.9] 172.3) 172.2) 172.7) 172.9) 173.7] 173.3) 173.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°. M 110.9} 111.0] 110.9) 111.2} 111.6] 111.9} 111.6] 110.2} 110.2} 110.2] 111.5} 110.9) 111.41] 110.8 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. M A71.6) 1'72:2) 172:7)| 172:6)) 173i9| 173.0117 1.3), 17408)" 17201) A728!) 173:0\\" 173.2) NZS 4172.6 

West urticniziss spats akectactaeeeranass M 184.5} 184.7} 185.3] 185.7} 185.8} 185.8) 185.5] 179.7) 179.8) 180.3) 180.7) 180.6] 181.0] 180.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000. Reecars M 187.2) 187.4] 187.9] 188.2) 188.4) 188.4) 188.0) 180.7) 180.8) 181.3} 181.7} 181.7! 181.9} 181.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.....cecsseecsssssssssssesssseesesvee M 1122) 112:5) 113-0) 11S)" 1133] 143A) ASA” 1120 112.2 )8 12:5 | 11257) 112-9) 29 at t2:0 

Size classes: 

M 164.5} 164.6} 165.3) 165.5} 165.8} 165.7) 165.4; 162.6} 162.7] 163.4) 163.8} 164.0) 164.0} 163.7 

M WAS) Ata AAS] ADB 12a 1224) TAO 110.7) PAOLO Ol Se eS | Se edt: 

M 173.0] 173.3) 173.9] 174.3] 174.3) 174.5) 173.8) 171.7] 172.0) 172.5) 172.9) 173.0} 173.1 172.5 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-WI..............:cccecceeeeeeeeeed M 182.1; 181.2) 181.6) 182.1] 182.8) 183.2) 182.4) 175.9) 175.1) 175.5} 175.8} 176.5} 176.9} 176.0 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.........:..c0eeeeed M 181.9} 182.2} 183.0) 183.4) 183.7) 184.0) 183.7) 174.7] 175.0} 175.6); 176.3) 176.5) 177.0} 176.7 

New York, NY—Northern NJ-Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. M 191.5] 192.0} 193.1) 193.3] 193.7) 193.4); 193.1] 186.5} 187.1] 188.1} 188.5} 188.8} 188.8} 188.7 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT...............008 1 -| 195.7 -| 199.1 -| 200.4 —_— -| 194.1 -| 197.7 -| 199.2 - 

CleVeland—AKTON OH c. csccavecn sccsputuaatversvosscasseogsrsbssienes 1 -| 173.4 -| 174.6 -| 173.4 - -| 164.5 -| 165.7 -| 164.9 - 

Dalles—Et WOM, T Xie ecicsicencaesen code y ans wusnennaaesesns avs icnsess 1 -| 172.9 -| 173.2 -| 173.6 - -| 172.6 -| 172.9 -| 173.0 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV/ ......ssossssssessseeee 1 -| 113.4 -| 114.0 -| 114.0 = -) 113.4 =f, USHA Sail es = 

ELAR ME AL attatetrcneeater tests horus oCeiN <a snc sseannslasaeies 2 179.1 -| 179.7 -| 179.4 -| 177.3} 176.5 -| 176.8 -| 176.3 -| 174.6 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml...........c:cecseeeeeeceeneeeeeneeeneees | 2 179.0 -| 180.9 -| 180.4 -| 179.7) 173.2 -| 175.0 -| 175.0 -| 174.4 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.. = 2 158.3 -| 160.1 -| 162.6 -| 159.8} 156.7 -| 158.0 -| 160.3 -| 158.0 

MiamleFta Pauderdalos Fle cic cssccsusnusennccneseenecusore cnerce 2 174.4 -| 175.2 -| 177.0 -| 177.9} 172.0 -| 172.8 -| 174.5 -| 175.3 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.... 2 186.3 -| 188.3 -| 185.8 -| 185.3) 184.7 -| 186.7 -| 185.6 -| 184.9 

San Francisco—-Oakland—San Jose, CA..........ccscseceeeeereee 2 193.2 -| 193.5 -| 194.3 -| 193.2} 189.1 -| 189.3 -| 190.0 -| 189.6 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA............::eseceeesesesneeeeeee 2 189.4 -| 190.3 -| 190.9 -| 190.0) 184.1 -| 184.8 -| 185.5 -| 184.6 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

4—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
5 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census 
Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
5 In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 


AK; 


Cincinnati, 


OH-KY-IN; Kansas 


City, _MO-KS; 


Milwaukee-Racine, 


WI; 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 
” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CP! for 
use in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific 
date. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


1997 1998 2002 


Series 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 


All items: 
PAD OXeocacscscsestnsdoescnvxvissoustaseatvatanrascinrevcanermenons eed 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 


POKCONtiChanG@cc.r-..ccceniterssistiserscacsecognevercrarsece=: 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 


172.2 177.1 179.9 
3.4 2.8 1.5 


Food and beverages: 

HCO yancpecs sate ccc caticevictresscvscantoveccccetacemnrreruedaeecs 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 

POrCenti Chane icencccecscurtentcsecverssecncenccavatweerseeenn 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 3.1 1.8 
Housing: 

INGOXZ Sire ae cans srases oteeanedstvesstomectuncossactacverssies<vdvere 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 

P@LCONntiChangesscwcacesccncesscossacnecestmssenneceencars 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 2.2 
Apparel 

WAGON cece scence ceoreens fect cacsceaccteqnerencrcehscicccoecerntsscvens 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 

Percentichange trricccccests--scscstterracqusy cacaces wanceuees 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 “| -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 -2.6 
Transportation: 

WhO icc Sacassestencecevtsessscamarexeusessvevarscmusssiendretinseansoee 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 

Percent GRang@racessccneuervesccscsvonsstnevsuaacesee tesessees 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 -9 
Medical care: 

WAGOXE: Sress.pxseste Oise avec cpasesrcc scenes oearsa mabeendetecsushavay 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 

Percent change. 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 4.7 
Other goods and services: 


WN OX inca csceces cncserevcunpoerssxeseesaennsiuevsearsprencecdanenerkvoe 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 
PercentichanGeorsc-c-cccsrecctaecteccrecanesaceucmarwareusncts 5.2 2.9 4.2 441 4.4 5.7 8.7 3.8 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
WUSOM os cccs ovr esincacgencwanecncvisewavendvansuncerssepxyectsatdiivugescis 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 175.9 


PSrCentiChanQ@rarcsccsvercsnsvtrcesesecnxteavecyeccetremears 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
Annual average | 2001 2002 
Grouping === 
2001 2002 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
T T 
FinlSH@d\GOOdS:acstcccccceccescesctarcsstreasces 140.7 138.8] 137.2} 137.4] 137.7] 138.7] 1388] 1386] 139.0) 1388] 138.7] 1328.9] 1406] 139.6} 139.1 


Finished consumer goods... 
Finished consumer foods... 
Finshed consumer goods 

OXCIUGING TOOUS rreenccceecon oserenssyersenrcasse 141.4 138.7) 135.1 135.4} 135.4] 136.9] 138.9] 138.6) 139.3} 139.1 139.3} 142.0) 142.1 141.8 | 139.6 
Nondurable goods less food 142.8 139.8| 1340] 134.4) 134.3] 136.7] 1398] 1395] 1406] 141.0] 141.3] 1425] 143.9] 133.5] 141.3 
Durable goods.......... 133.9 132.9 | 133.9] 133.9} 134.1 133.6 | 133.5 | 133.0} 1382.8) 13815) 1381.3] 131.1 134.5 | 139.3) 132.1 
Capital equipment... 139.7 139.1 139.7 | 139.7} 139.8) 139.5] 139.3] 139.1 139.0) 138.4] 138.2} 138.1 139.7 | 139.7] 138.6 


141.5 139.3} 136.8] 137.2) 137.5] 138.9] 139.2] 139.1 139.6 | 139.6| 139.5] 139.8] 141.5] 140.3] 139.8 
141.3 140.0} 140.4] 141.1] 142.3] 143.4] 139.2] 139.4} 139.8] 139.8) 139.2} 138.4] 139.1 139.2 | 139.6 


Intermediate materials, 


supplies, and components...............008 W287 127.8 125.4 125.5 125.2 126.1 127.2 127.1 127.7 128.1 128.5 129.4 129.7 129.8 129.4 
Materials and components 126.1 
for manufacturing... ; ae 127.4 123.3 124.7 124.5 124.6 125.1 125.5 125.5 125.9 126.3 126.7 127.0 127.3 127.8 127.3 
Materials for food manufacturing, A 124.3 129.3 122.5 122.1 122.6 122.9 121.8 121.2 122.1 122.7 123.1 123.9 124.3 125.3 127.2 
Materials for nondurable manufacturin 131.8 126.1 126.2 125.4| 125.4} 126.5) 128.0 128.1 128.8 129.7 | 130.7 | 131.7 132.8 133.3 131.5 
Materials for durable manufacturing.. 125.2 125.2 122.5 122.5 122.6 123.5 123.7 124.1 124.7 125.3 125.6 125.8 125.7 126.4 126.3 
Components for manufacturing..... 126.3 124.7 126.0 126.3 126.3 126.4 126.3 126.2 126.1 126.0 126.2 125.9 125.8 126.1 126.0 


Materials and components 

for construction... Ue deste 
Processed fuels and lubricants... 
Containers. 
Supplies 


150.6 151.3] 149.0} 150.2} 150.2) 150.7] 151.1 151.4 | 1515 | 151-75) 152.1 152.3 | 1651.8) 151.1 151.1 
104.5 96.2 89.3 90.0 88.8 91.3 95.3 94.8 96.4 97.3 97.3| 100.4} 101.6} 101.1 100.4 
153.1 152.2 | 152.2) 152.6] 151.9} 151.7] 151.2) 151.0] 151.3] 151.4] 151.7] 152.8} 152.3) 153.8] 153.4 
138.6 138.9 | 138.1 138.2 | 138.1 138.3} 138.5 | 138.4] 138.7] 139.1 139.4] 139.7] 139.6) 139.7] 139.7 


Crude materials for further 
processing... Soest 121.3 108.1 94.8 98.9 98.0) 103.7] 108.3] 109.9] 105.7} 1068} 1083] 108.5] 111.6} 117.1 119.4 
Foodstuffs and feedsiias 106.2 99.5 96.4 99.6} 102.0) 102.8 96.5 98.2 96.8 98.0 99.6 | 100.7 99.7 99.4} 100.4 
Crude nonfood materials.............::ccceeee 127.3 111.2 90.2 95.0 91.4) 100.9) 114.0] 1156] 109.2] 1102} 111.5) 111.1 117.4) 127.3:) -1306 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods..... 
Finished energy goods...... 
Finished goods less energy...... 


140.4 138.3 | 136.1 136.3] 136.3) 137.2] 1385] 138.2) 1386] 1384] 138.4] 138.8) 140.7] 139.5] 138.7 
96.8 88.8 80.7 81.3 81.3 85.0 88.8 88.4 89.8 90.5 91.0 92.8 94.4 91.1 90.4 
147.5 147.3 | 147.6} 147.7 | 148.1 148.2 | 147.3) 147.1 147.3} 146.7| 1465] 146.2} 147.8) 147.5] 147.1 


Finished consumer goods less energy......, 150.8 150.8 | 150.9) 151.1 151.6] 151.9] 1506] 150.5] 150.7} 150.3) 150.0) 149.6} 151.2) 151.0) 150.7 
Finished goods less food and energy........| 150.0 150.2) 150.4] 150.4} 150.4) 150.2) 150.4) 150.2 150.2 149.5| 149.4) 149.3} 151.2) 150.8} 150.1 
Finished consumer goods less food 
ANCIONONGY se pcarmcacceresnseetncessoeeaihccrastarnesnansd 156.9 157.7 | 158.0} 157.6| 157.6) 157.4] 157.9] 157.7| 157.8] 157.1 157.0] 156.9} 159.0] 158.6] 157.8 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ANCL ON OL OY scares creer se crvevechcn neon ina yanieans 175.1 WL 176.4 176.4 176.2 176.3 177.6 177.6 178.0 177.9 177.9 177.9 178.7 178.8 178.8 


Intermediate materials less foods 

and feeds. 
Intermediate foods and feeds...... 
Intermediate energy goods 
Intermediate goods less energy 


Intermediate materials less foods 
and energy... Benes Kowradesaqwesss 136.4 135.8 | 1346] 1346] 1346] 135.0] 135.4] 135.4] 135.7} 136.0] 136.5] 136.6] 136.6] 136.9] 136.7 


130.5 128.5} 126.0) 126.1 125.9| 126.8] 127.9} 127.9] 1284] 1288] 128.8] 130.0] 130.4) 130.5] 130.0 
115.9 115.6| 114.3] 113.6] 113.6] 114.3] 1136] 1129] 1142] 115.8) 1165] 117.9} 117.4) 117.7} 119.1 
104.1 95.9 89.0 89.6 88.4 90.9 94.9 94.6 96.2 96.7 96.7} 100.1 101.6 | 101.0 99.5 
135.1 134.6] 133.4] 133.3] 133.3] 133.8] 134.0} 134.0] 1344] 1348) 135.2; 135.4} 135.4) 135.7 | 135.6 


Crude energy materials............::c:s:seseeee 122.8 101.8 76.7 82.8 76.9 89.9} 107.3] 108.3 97.8 98.1 100.1 100.0] 108.9} 123.2] 127.6 
Crude materials less energy 112.2 108.6| 103.4] 106.2] 1085] 109.3} 105.5] 1075} 1074] 1089] 110.9] 1105} 109.8) 109.5} 111.4 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 130.6 135.6 124.2 126.1 128.1 129.0] 131.8 134.9 138.6 141.0} 140.5| 139.6 139.4 | 139.1 139.7 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average| 2001 


2001 | 2002 | Dec. 


2002 
~ 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May [ sone | July pay Sept. | Oct. all Dec. 
- 1 


— | Total mining industries.... 114.3 86.3 | 77.6 81.9 78.0 87.5 99.8 | 100.3 93.5 93.5 93.6 95.1 | 1027 | 1123) 115.6 
10 Metal mining... 70.8 93.4 68.9 71.0 72.3 72.9 73.4 73.9 76.9 74.7 74.4 74.1 125 72.6 73.7 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = = - 400) Kontera 91.3 94.0 92.5 95.3 94.5 94.6 94.4 94.4 93.7 93.9 93.8 93.6 94.0 93.7 93.0 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)....... 127.5 106.5 78.3 84.0 77.9 92.7| 111.9} 112.7] 101.7} 102.0] 102.1] 104.5] 116.5] 131.7] 136.8 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuels...... cerns 


sic Industry 


141.0 143.5| 141.5] 142.5] 143.4] 143.5] 143.4] 143.6] 143.7 | 143.7} 143.7) 143.4 143.5 | 143.8) 144.4 


134.6 133.6 | 131.6| 131.7] 132.0] 132.8] 133.8] 133.5] 133.6] 133.6] 133.7 | 134.2] 135.6 134.7 | 134.7 
132.8 131.6 | 131.7| 131.5| 132.0] 132.0] 131.5] 130.9] 131.3] 131.5] 131.3] 131.4] 131.6] 131.7 132.8 
386.1 134.7| 398.2| 391.7| 391.7| 392.2] 407.8| 408.0} 408.2 | 408.6 | 408.6} 408.5| 408.5 409.2 | 409.0 
116.9 115.7| 116.1] 116.3] 115.8] 115.8] 115.8] 115.5] 115.8] 115.7] 1156] 115.7) 115.6} 116.0 115.4 


— | Total manufacturing industries 
20 Food and kindred products... 
21 Tobacco manufactures 
22 Textile mill products 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.8 125.3} 125.3| 125.2| 125.1] 125.2] 125.0] 125.1] 1252] 125.3] 125.4] 125.4 126.0 | 125.8] 125.3 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
OXCOPE FUPMILUPE. 5 grssivadiarosseseraers 
25 Furniture and fixtures......... 
26 Paper and allied products...... 


156.2 155.3 | 153.4| 154.0| 154.8] 156.7] 156.8| 156.0] 155.3] 155.5] 155.7) 155.1} 154.8] 154.1] 1542 
145.1 146.2| 145.5| 145.6| 145.8| 145.7| 145.7| 145.9| 146.1] 1466] 1462) 1463] 146.7] 1469] 146.5 
146.2 143.7| 144.8) 144.1] 143.2| 142.9] 143.3] 1425] 142.8] 1429] 143.9| 1446] 1446] 145.3] 145.0 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......)| 188.7 193.0] 192.0] 192.0] 192.1] 192.1] 192.6] 192.6] 192.9] 193.1] 193.0] 1936] 193.8] 194.0] 194.2 
28 Chemicals and allied products.........c0ce-| 158.4 157.3 | 154.3] 154.0] 154.3] 155.1| 155.9] 156.3] 157.0] 1585] 1587] 159.5] 159.5| 160.6] 159.6 
29 Petroleum refining and related products........, 105.3 98.8 75.9 77.7 79.5 89.2 | 100.5 99.7 98.9} 101.1} 103.1 | 108.7] 117.6] 107.1 | 102.4 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 125.9 425.4| 125.2| 125.1] 124.4] 124.6] 124.8] 125.3] 1258] 125.5] 126.4] 126.3) 126.3) 125.7 125.6 
31 Leather and leather products... wwe «6S 141.1| 140.3! 140.2} 139.8] 140.0] 140.1] 140.6| 140.9] 141.4] 141.7] 141.6] 141.7] 1423] 142.4 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete ‘products:! tev 136.0 137.0! 136.71 136.9] 136.4] 136.3] 136.6 | 137.1 | 137.2] 137.0] 137.3] 137.4] 137.5] 136.9] 137.2 
33 Primary metal industrieS...........:ccssseeeecrsereee 116.1 116.1 114.0} 113.7] 113.7] 114.4] 114.7] 115.4] 1163] 1169] 117.5] 1178] 117.6] 1182 | 117.9 


34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 


EQUIPMENT........esseerceseseerseseee 131.0 431.7) 131.2 | 131.2] 131.2 | 131.2] 131.3] 134.4] 131.6 | 131.9] 132.0] 132.2] 132.1] 132.3] 132.3 
35 Machinery, except electrical............c:cseseseee 118.0 117.2 | 117.8} 117.7] 117.6| 117.7] 117.6] 117.6] 117.4] 1172] 1168] 1168} 116.7] 1166] 116.6 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 

equipment, and supplies..... 107.0 105.7} 106.6] 106.7] 106.6 | 106.6] 106.1 | 105.9] 105.8] 1055] 105.7) 1055] 105.1] 1049) 1045 
37 Transportation... aya 137.9 137.2 | 138.6] 138.0] 138.5] 137.9] 137.7] 137.1] 137.0] 135.5] 135.4] 1349] 139.2] 1383] 137.2 


38 Measuring and contoling nents 
photographic, medical, and optical 


goods; watches and clocks... Perce ele aE) 128.5} 127.7] 128.3] 128.6] 128.9] 128.2] 128.2] 128.3] 1283] 1284] 1285] 128.7} 128.8] 128.9 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 
industries (12/85 = 100)......ccseereen| 132.4 133.2 | 132.4] 132.7] 133.4] 132.9] 133.3] 133.1] 183.3] 133.4] 133.2] 133.4] 133.4] 132.7] 133.7 


Service industries: 

42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).... 


123.1 124.5 | 123.1] 123.2] 123.4 | 123.5] 123.7] 124.1] 1243 | 124.3] 1246] 125.0] 125.4] 125.9] 125.9 
145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 1454] 155.0] 155.0} 155.0] 155.0) 155.0] 155.0 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
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[1982 = 100] 
Index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
es ae Ti ils 
Finished goods 
MOR eeveecavssascxcuaccuscsizsasensyaccassvescssescassessencissssacaesaseassesss 4 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.8 
OOS foatteccrcsssncstettsastcsaseaesdsascessvusssvesssersssieeasescoses 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 140.0 
EMGrQVcsercccsereette ara cnaers cons ventes cectuuvidassecestrasercess 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 
OUNCE cccecsscccnssaceecvensecsacousteecacavsceseseussssscessstuessesssd 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
Ota ea seresduseseses dees acstraccvestersarsewatcsstenecceapecsaccreerrecesad 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 127.8 
Foods 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 123.3 
Energy 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 95.9 
OU Geek ceccasciestacctececanensacens ad sae cscesssssoredissosssogpysyeds 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.6 136.4 135.8 
Crude materials for further processing 
MT Oteal Mrsonsrescssccasesosece seastotscodecscuscscesede snare csaveaseencerseress® 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 ab fp 96.8 98.2 120.6 121.3 108.1 
Foods 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 100.2 106.2 99.5 
76.7 72.1 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 122.1 122.8 101.8 
94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 91.1 118.0 101.8 100.8 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


Price Data 


[2000 = 100) 
SITC 2001 2002 
Industry 
Rev. 3 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
aii 
0| Food and live animals 101.2 | 102.7} 100.0} 100.3} 100.6 99.7 99.8} 101.1 103.4} 107.7) 1064} 106.7| 106.8 
01 Meat and meat preparations... 97.8 93.1 91.3 93.2 92.0 91.6 90.0 87.8 88.7 89.8 89.1 87.9 89.8 
04} Cereals and cereal preparations... 107.2| 108.4] 106.0} 105.4] 105.2} 103.8] 1065] 112.7] 119.9] 133.4] 130.5} 131.7] 1263 
05] Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 100.6} 110.5} 102.4] 102.5] 103.7} 103.8 99.0 98.0 98.2 98.9 97.8 99.0 98.6 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUCIS.......cseseeenreee| 87.1 87.1 86.9 87.7 89.7 90.9 95.3 99.8 97.9 97.3 96.8 98.8 98.8 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits... 90.9 91.6 89.4 92.0 93.8 95.1 102.9] 1170] 1135] 114.1 1072} 1169} 116.2 
24} Cork and Wood.........s00 88.0 88.1 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.4 87.1 88.1 88.8 90.0 90.7 90.6 90.2 
25| Pulp and waste paper.. Tie 75.8 73.9 74.41 77.1 81.0 89.3 96.5 89.6 86.5 88.5 87.9 85.9 
26] Textile fibers and their waste 84.0 85.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 84.9 88.6 94.6 93.1 94.2 94.2 96.4 98.4 
28]  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... 81.3 84.9 87.0 87.3 91.7 98.9 99.8 99.6 97.9 93.9 94.1 95.0 97.5 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. 82.4 87.1 84.3 89.8 99.7 95.4 93.9 97.1 97.3 102.8 109.3 104.5 99.5 
32] Coal, coke, and briquettes... | 108.8] 109.5] 109.7] 110.8] 1114] 111.4] 1109] 1143] 1143] 114.0} 114.0} 114.0] 113.7 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 74.6 80.1 76.5 83.6 95.8 90.2 87.9 91.6 92.0 98.0 1055 99.6 92.2 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ..... 92.8 92.2 92.3 93.2 94.8 95.1 95.4 96.1 96.4 96.8 97.1 96.8 96.6 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...... 100.9 101.1 100.8 100.5 100.3 100.2 100.4 100.8 101.3 101.3 101.3 101.2 101.3 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparation 98.8 97.5 97.1 97.6 97.5 97.1 97.3 97.1 975 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.3 
57| Plastics in primary forms .......... 86.5 85.4 85.8 87.6 90.5 92.2 92.5 93.1 93.1 92.9 97.3 93.5 93.1 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms.. 95.8 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.3 95.6 96.0 96.4 96.5 96.9 97.6 97.7 95.9 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.e-s. .... 97.6 98.1 97.6 98.0 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.3 98.2 98.3 98.6 98.5 98.8 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.7 97.3 97.2 96.7 97.4 97.4 98.0 98.7 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 
62] Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. aanisie sesteeeseeee? = 100.9] 100.4} 100.4] 100.8} 101.1 101.5} 102.7} 103.8] 105.1 205.9} 105.7 105.4 | 105.6 
64} Paper, paperboard, and articles ‘of Paper, r, pul, 
and paperboard. ltes-seve acc weerentercay acescenneavcsecvesanvoasy 95.2 95.3 94.1 92.5 92.9 93.1 94.8 95.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 96.6 96.9 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.é.S. ..... 102.1 101.7 101.4 102.1 101.9 102.0 102.2 102.2 102.2 102.2 101.4 101.3 101.3 
68 Nonferrous moetalsis....scisscssccsosseesscscssseersensvetes 83.1 85.3 85.9 85.1 86.5 86.5 85.3 85.2 84.9 84.4 83.4 83.2 83.3 
7| Machinery and transport CqUuIPMEN.......seeeeeseee| 99.6 99.3 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.3 98.9 98.7 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.6 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment 104.0] 104.6 104.4} 1046] 104.6 104.6 104.5 104.5 104.6 104.6 104.7 105.2 105.2 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries.. 100.5 100.7 100.8 101.1 101.4 102.0 101.8 102.1 102.0 101.8 101.8 101.7 101.7 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts... Re erenenns 0 sckasaruavers Vive ct eveesvrenee 101.7 | 102.1 102.0] 102.2 102.1 102.3 102.3 102.1 102.3 102.3 102.2 102.3 102.3 
75 Computer equipment anal office Gichiess 92.9 92.5 92.9 93.4 92.5 91.7 90.4 90.4 90.3 89.3 89.1 88.6 88.7 
76} = Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment................ 97.7 97.9 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.7 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.3 96.3 96.2 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment Kee 95.9 94.8 94.6 94.7 94.8 94.6 93.9 93.3 93.5 93.6 93.3 93.3 92.8 
FE} ROACIVORIGIOS cresess cance cones vassnictsnsc cates sosascestecxtnavassenseoxeh 100.3 | 100.1 100.2 | 100.3} 100.3) 1004] 100.3 100.9| 100.9 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments ANd aPParatUS............cceceeseeeseceeeeeerecnee 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard Intemational Trade Classification 


{2000 = 100] 
ee a a re ee 
Se 2001 2002 

Rav’s Industry “s 

evs Dec. | Jan. |_ Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


0| Food and live animals.............. c 
01 Meat and meat preparations... deatatecde 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, ‘and other _ 


aquatic invertebrates... Kevee Gains 82.9 82.3 82.0 80.4 80.1 80.0 79.8 81.9 83.0 84.9 81.4 82.0 82.4 
05] Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, (prepared fresh c or r dry... Peessviaee 99.3 106.8 98.1 104.0 104.9} 108.1 102.2 105.0 105.0 106.7 107.6 106.1 107.1 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
ANON G Ole erent ara wel sequels earners ceorae eda ioee eee 78.5 77.5 78.8 83.3 88.5 83.8 84.6 84.2 84,5 93.5 94.3 98.6 99.9 
MiBeVerages ANd tONACCO.\..... <cesccscescsscseossesacveacassascvavsu 103.0 102.9} 102.9 102.1 102.0 102.7 103.0 102.7 102.5 102.6 102.4 102.5 102.5 
11 BOVGlaQOSi parestre ass tn teens peers anaemia IOS 103.2 | 103.2] 102.5] 1023} 102.4} 1028] 1024] 102.2} 102.2} 1021 102.2} 102.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUelS...........:sessss-ed 89.9 90.1 92.7 95.8 96.3 97.0 96.4 96.8 96.8 96.4 95.7 95.0 93.9 
24) Cork and Wood............:.00e Peak mech 92.6 98.6 | 106.6] 108.1 105.2 | 103.1 103.4 | 101.8 98.3 96.3 96.0 93.5 


25 Pulp and waste paper 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 


29] Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.€.5. .......:00...- 96.0 92.2 91.7 92.3 90.5} 103.8 92.8 91.0 97.5 104.0 101.6 100. 3 101.5 
3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 61.2 64.0 65.2 76.4 87.1 89.0 86.0 66.1 91.1 96.3 96.9 89.7 95.6 
33) Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 59.8 62.6 65.6 77.4 86.8 89.1 85.9 88.9 92.9 97.8 97.6 88.9 94.9 
34 Gas, natural and manufactured.............ccccccceeeeeseeeeseseseed 68.7 70.8 58.2 64.8 86.0 84.3 83.6 FREE 72.7 81.1 87.3 92.1 97.4 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .....ccsesesseseseees 97.5 97.7 96.7 96.3 97.3 97.5 97.0 98.6 98.9 98.7 98.3 98.0 98.1 
52] Inorganic chemicals... Hides jotta vias 97.6 97.0 97.1 97.8 98.5 98.5 98.6} 100.0} 1002} 100.1 101.5} 102.9| 102.2 


53 Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.... F i i ; : : ; 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.8 98.9 99.1 99.9} 100.4] 101.2 98.4 98.4 98.8 99.2 
57| Plastics in primary forms 

58] Plastics in nonprimary forms.... 


100.8 | 100.6] 100.6) 101.8} 101.8} 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.4 99.5 99.6 99.6 


59} Chemical materials and products, 1.0.5. .....:c:ccceseeceeeee 97.8 96.1 95.2 93.6 94.5 94.3 93.6 93.5 93.5 92.4 91.0 90.8 91.6 
6) Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...) 92.0 92.4 92.3 92.2 92.6 92.3 92.8 93.0 93.1 93.5 93.5 93.6 93.7 
62] Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. .......:csssseseseeeeeececeeeeseeeeeen 97.9 97.3 97.6 97.6 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.2 98.2 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.3 

64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANG PAPOMDOAIG. ss csseses-cssuvecssssorseus 96.1 95.0 93.7 93.4 92.5 91.9 91.7 91.7 92.7 93.7 93.3 93.3 92.8 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 97.5 97.2 97.0 96.9 96.9 97.0 97.0 97.2 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.6 97.6 
68 Nonferrous metals... paratts cece eer onnegese sero saes 73.8 76.4 fee 76.9 79.2 79.7 79.7 79.2 SOA 76.4 76.0 76.5 774 
69} Manufactures of metals, WSS ee et eet 99.0 99.0 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.3 98.3 98.3 98.6 98.6 98.4 98.3 98.3 


97.7 97.4 97.2 97.1 97.2 97.0 97.1 96.9 96.9 96.7 96.4 96.2 96.1 
98.7 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 98.7 99.2 98.3 98.5 98.7 99.2 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries... 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts... ae 

75 Computer equipment and: Bice machines. secusTanapape acted 
76| | Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 96.3 95.7 95.1 94.8 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.0 93.1 92.8 92.1 91.1 91.8 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment... 97.0 96.9 97.0 96.8 97.0 97.1 97.1 96.6 96.7 96.5 96.0 95.9 95.6 
78| Road vehicles. 100.3 | 1,001.0 | 100.2} 100.1 100.2 | 100.0; 100.2} 100.3 100.3} 100.3} 100.8} 1005] 100.5 


BS ee OOtWOaN acest cee meetesnc: Gesstrtssrvesnuacminister\sooronttt once saat 100.3 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.0 99.1 99.2 99.3 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.4 99.6 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
BNC OMICAl GOOOS. NCIS. ce denis secscsccstosstetinerserverssest _OG.4 97.7 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.4 97.8 98.4 98.8 98.4 98.5 98.3 98.5 


97.8 98.1 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.4 97.8 98.1 98.4 98.4 98.5 98.6 98.6 
88.8 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.8 87.2 86.9 86.4 84.9 84.5 84.1 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 
[2000 = 100) 


2001 2002 
+ = 
Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Category 


ALL COMMODITIEG. ..........0.-sssssssceseeressessnsntsnssenensnnes 97.6 97.5 97.3 97.6 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 98.5 98.8 98.7 98.8 98.6 


100.6 | 102.0 98.9 99.7} 100.3} 100.4| 101.5} 104.0 106.1 109.8 | 107.6; 109.6} 108.7 
101.6 | 102.6 99.4| 100.0] 100.8} 100.9] 101.7] 104.5] 106.7] 110.7} 1082] 110.4} 109.4 
90.4 96.3 94.5 98.3 96.2 96.1 100.7 | 100.0 100.7 | 101.3} 102.1 102.2 | 102.7 


91.4 91.5 91.4 91.9 93.4 93.8 94.6 95.6 95.5 95.9 96.4 96.1 95.9 
93.3 92.3 92.9 93.6 93.6 93.0 95.8 97.9 97.7 98.4 98.4] 100.2} 102.0 


Foods, feeds, and DEVeErageS...........sseceesereeeeeeeeees 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..........-..++4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 


Industrial supplies and materials..............c:eeeeeeeeeed 


Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 


Fuels and lubricants.........cccccseccessereetetr ners 83.5 85.6 83.8 85.6 90.3 87.9 86.7 88.3 88.0 92.9 94.0 91.6 91.2 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 


Selected building materials...........:cscsscceseeeereeneeey 


92.3 92.3 92.2 92.6 94.0 94.8 95.7 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.8 96.6 96.3 
94.4 94.4 94.2 94.3 94.1 94.2 95.0 95.4 96.2 96.6 96.5 96.1 


Capital QOOdS: Siicrc-.vovedexeqncccsssepestsoesasnacessvvce saree 99.1 99.2 99.4 99.5 98.5 98.5 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........). 101.5} 102.1 102.0 | 102.1 101.8] 101.8} 102.0} 101.8} 102.1 102.1 102.1 102.0 | 102.0 
Nonelectrical MaChinery........escscescesecsereeseeeenererees 97.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 96.2 96.2 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.6 


100.8 | 100.9 100.9 101.1 101.1 101.3 101.3 | 101.4 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............+. 99.5 99.1 99.1 98.9 B 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.3 
Nondurables, manufactured.............+ ia 99.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.3 98.5 98.5 98.7 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.8 
Durables, manufactured.............::ccsecereesseseeeserees 100.6 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.6 


Agricultural COMMOGItiIeS. .............eeceeseeeeereeeeeeeeees 100.9 98.9 108.7 108.1 
Nonagricultural ComMoOditieS.............02scececeseeeeeeeee ed 5 97.2 97.5 


100.7 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 100.7 


98.3 
97.2 


99.6 
97.8 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100) 
2001 2002 
Category 4 bs — 

Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. L May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
ALL COMMODITIES. 91.4 91.6 91.6 92.8 94.3 94.4 94.1 94.5 94.8 95.5 95.5 94.5 95.2 
Foods, feeds, And DEVErAGES............cecseseececeeseeees 94.6 95.7 93.8 95.0 96.0 97.2 96.2 96.9 96.9 99.7} 100.0} 100.0 20.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.............++, 98.3 99.9 97.2 99.5} 100.9] 102.7} 101.3) 1024}; 102.0| 105.4 106.1 106.0 | 106.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 86.8 87.0 86.8 85.5 85.5 85.2 85.1 85.0 86.0 87.3 86.6 87.1 87.5 
Industrial supplies and materials............:cccssseeeeeeed 776 79.1 79.8 84.9 90.3 90.8 89.8 91.3 92.6 95.2 95.4 91.9 94.7 
FUGIS ANd IUDNCANIS. s escicsssessonstsscasisssersveassevoocsrees 61.6 64.5 65.9 76.4 87.1 88.5 85.8 88.1 90.7 96.2 96.6 89.0 95.1 
Petroleum and petroleum produCcts...........::0+0+4 59.9 63.0 65.7 76.9 86.7 88.4 85.3 88.5 91.8 97.1 97.0 88.1 94.6 
Paper and paper Dase StOCKS.......:cseseseseseeeneeeee 90.7 90.0 88.8 88.0 87.0 86.7 87.1 88.0 89.3 90.5 90.1 89.7 89.0 

Materials associated with nondurable 
SUPplies ANd Materials......cccssseesecseeeseeeeesces 96.2 96.3 96.0 95.9 97.4 97.4 97.1 98.1 99.1 99.4 99.7 99.8 99.9 
Selected building Materials........cccccseseseseseeeseeed 92.9 93.1 96.1 100.7 | 101.0 99.6 99.1 99.9 99.2 97.6 96.9 96.4 94.8 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 82.1 83.2 83.8 83.8 86.2 86.6 88.5 89.4 88.6 89.7 90.0 90.4 91.5 
Nonmetals associated with durable GOOUS....sssvvreed 99.0 98.4 97.6 97.2 97.6 96.8 96.7 97.1 97.0 96.9 97.0 96.9 97.0 
CEDIA! GOOG: savaassvastuconesl insets cntcanndaacateacnvaaake 96.2 95.7 95.4 95.2 95.2 95.1 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.7 94.0 93.9 93.8 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........). 100.6 97.3 96.7 95.5 95.3 95.0 95.1 95.3 95.9 95.7 95.2 94.8 94.9 
Nonelectrical MAChinery......sssssssssssssessesssnsesseerees 94.9 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.5 94.4 94.4 93.8 93.9 93.7 92.9 92.8 92.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and ENQiNeS............000 100.1 99.8 | 100.1 99.9} 100.1 99.9} 100.1 100.2 100.2 | 100.3} 100.7 100.4} 100.5 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive... 98.7 98.7 98.4 98,2 98.1 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.1 97.9 98.0 
Nondurables, manufactured... te 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.2 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.3 99.6 
Durables, manufactured............ re 98.0 97.8 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.3 97.0 96.8 96.8 96.7 96.5 
Nonmanufactured consumer gOOdS...........sceeeeees 96.4 95.8 95.7 96.1 95.8 97.6 95.6 95.3 95.6 95.4 95.4 95.2 95.4 


42. U.S. intemational price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[2000 = 100] 


Category 
Dec, 
Alr freight (IADOUNG) cst feces ccacessceesvacscecsevisnvccssesscanecesenns 105.8 
Air freight (OULDOUNA)......scssssessssecsseesssesseecesseesseceaes ee 
Air passenger fares (U.S. CArriers)......ssseeseereeerseees 107 
Air passenger fares (foreign Car4riers).......csesseeseeeee - 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)..........csseseceeesseseeeseseees le 


93.3 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


Monthly Labor Review 


February 2003 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1999 2000 2001 2002 
Ml IV | Il Il IV | Il Il IV | | Il ill 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........ssesssetsesseseeeseesees ASG) 14S:25) TA Sis) Aaize2 aes) AMON) atieSa| A746 iON et 2On 122.5; 123.1 124.7 
Compensation per hour.......... 123.4 127.0 131.4 132.4 135.0 136.3 137.3 137.5 137.8 138.3 139.3 140.8 142.6 
Real compensation per hour....... 107.3 107.8 110.5 110.5 i i fa ES 111.9 111.8 111.0 a fa fn Lap 111.6 112.0 112.2 A13:2 
MIN ADOR.COStS.sarsavescsnsanssccnesencere 110.4} 110.2} 1140] 113.0] 115.1 115.6 | 116.9] 117.1 116.8 | 115.1 113.7] 114.4] 114.3 
Unit nonlabor payments. e414 115.3 110.7 114.1 boys 112.0 112.3 113.6 115:5 ine? 119.9 119.3 119.7 
implicitipriceideflatoricees...nccrttresce------sneseeec-ssabemcies Ubleh in a hiee 112.8] 113.4] 113.7] 114.3] 115.2] 115.8] 1164] 115.9] 1160] 1162] 116.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........cssesseecesseeseesetseeeeeee 112.9] 114.7] 114.7] 1164] 116.6) 117.1 116.7 | 1166] 117-25 A193 124-8 122.383) 1238 
Compensation per hour.......... 124.5| 1263] 130.8] 131.5] 134.3] 135.3] 136.3] 1363) 136.7] 137.2} 138.2] 139.5] 141.2 
Real compensation per hour. 106.6 | 107.2 110.0 109.8 | 111.1 111.2] 110.9 110.1 110.2 110.7 111.1 411.2 112.0 
Unit labor Costs... 1:40:33 190:4 114.0 113.0] 115.2! 115.6) 116.8) 1169] 116.6) 115.0] 1134] 114.0] 114.0 
Unit nonlabor payments.......... Dl 4aS:8) tO) 44223) 445.6) 1128" 44S.4 4) ANSi8e) ISS) Tie) 1S aire nl 2a ete 
tmplicttiprice: defl atOniger--.crs2.csesrc-osetesvtrcoreenssnassea 112.3] 1126] 1134] 113.9] 114.3] 1148] 115.7] 1163] 1168] 1165] 116.4] 1168] 116.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOYeeS........cscecseeseeeereereeeeed 114.7] 115.8] 117.8] 118.3] 119.5} 119.5] 1188] 119.4) 120.4] 123.5] 124.9) 236.7] 128.4 
Compensation’ per NOUrii..:..:01----0--scsseccacesseansavoncens 121.2 | 122.7| 126.9 127.8 | 130.4] 131.7] 131.3] 131.9] 132.7] 133.6] 134.7] 136.2] 138.1 
Real compensation per NOUF...........:.ceseseceeeeeeeneeeeees 103.7| 104.2] 106.7] 106.6) 107.9] 108.2] 106.9] 106.5] 107.0} 107.8] 1083] 1086] 109.6 
Total unit COStS........ceeeee 105.3 | 105.7| 106.9 107.5 | 108.6] 109.8} 110.8] 111.3} 111.7] 109.8} 109.5) 109.4} 109.5 

Unit labor costs..... 105.6 | 106.0} 107.8 108.0 | 109.1 110.2} 1106] 110.4] 110.3] 108.2] 107.9) 107.5] 107.5 

Unit nonlabor costs.. 104.5} 1046} 104.5} 106.3) 107.1 108.9} 111.6 143:5)) (15:55) 1444 114.0} 1145] 114.8 
Unit profits... 127.7| 126.0} 119.5) 1188) 109.5 98.6 93.1 95.4 97.9) 107.6] 107.6} 107.8} 104.9 
Unit nonlabor payments. meni) mize 110.1 108.4 109.5 | 107.7 106.3 106.9 108.9 111.0 112.4 112.4 112.8] 112.3 
IMPIICHIPNICO:GOMAtOle. cc .csenrcsne-n-ccescucusascssassacvararapene 107.2| 107.4] 108.0] 1085) 1086) 1089] 109.3} 109.9] 110.5] 109.6] 109.4] 109.3] 109.1 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS.........:eseserereeseereneeetees 129.8 132.1 133.6 134.9 135.4 135.9 135.4 135.4 136.4 137.6 140.9 142.3} 144.2 
Compensation per NOUF........cscseccecerceeecececceeeeenseeees | 122.6] 124.2) 131.4] 129.3} 132.2} 131.5] 132.0] 133.0] 133.3 134.3) 135.6) 136.6) 138.1 
Real compensation per hour 104.9! 105.4] 110.5] 107.9) 109.4] 108.0} 107.4) 107.4] 107.5] 108.3] 109.0] 1089} 109.6 
WinitabOnCOStS:caccteoerncscnsseteenecseucesdoessaassnesneennre 98.4 95.9 97.7 96.7 97.5 98.2 97.8 97.6 96.2 96.0 95.8 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 


1999 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS...........:-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 63.0 75.8 
Output per unit of capital ServiCeS...........ssseeeeeeeeeeee tate 101.5 
Multifactor peg Medaceresencpertedas cceastcaracacaas cei 80.0 88.3 
Output... eiaccasepsvccescds 42.0 59.4 
Inputs: 
LEAD ORAM DUteravrcs-vecenchunyncettacescyvacertsesreessexsateivpecercssccnaen a 61.0 71.9 
Capital services.. 06 AN 37.8 58.6 
Combined units of labor and ‘capital input Rararcentesreyes 52.4 67.3 
Capital per hour of all persons... 56.7 74.7 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS........:..cscceeeeeeeeeeereeees iy 77.3 
Output per unit of capital services ae 105.7 
Multifactor productivity...........s:seeeceeeeeeeeees are fF ; 90.5 
Inputs: 
LEADON DU tisreccceceesnecctpexeasbacedinavenceedarscas\neawadsuscesvuuedads 70.7 
Capital services.. dave a 56.4 
Combined units of labor and ‘capital: input UNestscassensaue 65.9 
Capital per hour of all PersONs............cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 73.1 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour Of all PerSONS............sseeeessueeeeeeeeee % s 70.1 
Output per unit of capital services... ae 100.9 
Multifactor (Rdiantla) Grensesana aon 4 86.6 
Output... eeocbney 75.3 
Inputs: 


Hours of all persons. 
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90.2 
99.3 
95.3 
83.6 


89.4 
84.2 
87.7 
90.8 


90.3 
100.0 
95.6 
83.5 


89.2 
83.5 
87.3 
90.3 


92.8 
101.6 
99.3 
97.3 


98.5 
97.1 
88.5 


91.8 
89.8 
91.1 
96.8 


95.3 
98.8 
97.1 
88.4 


91.8 
89.5 
91.0 
96.5 


101.9 
101.1 
100.4 
103.3 


100.3 
98.1 
92.8 


95.6 
92.6 
94.6 
96.3 


96.5 
100.3 
98.1 

92.6 


95.4 
92.3 
94.4 
96.3 


105.0 
104.0 
102.6 
108.7 


99.7 
98.4 
95.8 


98.0 
96.0 
97.3 
97.6 


97.5 
99.9 
98.6 
95.8 


97.8 
95.9 
97.2 
97.6 


109.0 
105.0 
105.0 
113.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


112.8 
104.5 
106.1 
116.9 


100.1 
102.6 
110.6 


106.4 
110.4 
107.7 
104.7 


104.5 

99.8 
102.4 
110.6 


106.6 
110.8 
108.0 
104.7 


124.3 
106.5 
113.2 
130.7 


104.8 
100.1 
102.6 
110.6 


106.4 
110.4 
107.7 
104.7 


104.5 

99.8 
102.4 
110.6 


106.6 
110.8 
108.0 
104.7 


124.3 
106.5 
113.2 
130.7 


45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Se be | Bee 2 eet 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........ssscscescssescseseeeeeeesees 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 100.5} 101.9 102.6} 105.4 107.8 110.6] 113.5 
Compensation per hour........... se 13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7 102.5) 104.5 106.7; 110.1 113.5 119.7 125.2 
Real compensation per NOUL..........ccceseeeeseeeenseeceeeees 59.8 78.6 89.2 96.3 100.0 99.9 99.6 100.1 101.0 105.0} 107.6 
Winitiabonicosts orccaceurcacssectesttasesics. ponte sce te te ays ewe 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3 101.9 102.6 104.1 104.5} 105.3} 108.2) 110.3 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9 102.5; 106.4 109.4) 113.3 117.1 114.5) 113.9 
Implicit price: deflatonnc...cccescusvecs-sesecaue¥ersssscetsewasns 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8} 102.2} 104.0} 106.0| 107.7} 109.7} 110.6) 111.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........csceseeseeercesseeseeeeeees 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 100.5} 101.8 102.8} 105.4 107.5 110.3) 112.9 
Compensation per NOUF........s:cseceeeeeeeeeeeeseereeseereeene 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 102.2 104.3 106.6; 109.8 113.1 119.1 124.3 
Real compensation per NOur..............sssceseeeeeeeeeeeeees 62.6 79.2 89.8 96.2 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.8} 100.6} 104.5} 106.8 
Unit labor costs 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0; 101.7) 102.5} 103.7} 104.2) 105.2) 108.0} 110.1 
Unitnonlabon| DAayMeMS:. cccamiscrces.hsdneaesecssascecamnse ess 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 103.0) 106.9 110.4) 113.5 118.0 115.7} 115.5 
Implicit! priCe; deflatOlecct.ccccsssucevesstecncdouscncessseeceseasss 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 102.2) 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8} 110.8); 112.1 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPIOYEES........ccesecceeeeessensersensed 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4; 100.7} 103.1 104.2} 107.5} 108.4) 111.7) 114.7 
Gompensation’ per NOUN: ss.-2---<a<cses-0cosecees stscrcessnese 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8 102.0 104.2 106.2 109.0 110.3 116.0 121.1 
Real compensation per hour. 6 68.1 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.6 99.6 99.0 99.0 98.1 101.7) 104.1 
MOtAUMT COStSire-ceenstrccccsssescccrprecerscrsercctsrsccesvsecsexccned) 20.0 34.8 68.4 95.9} 101.0} 101.1 102.0} 101.2} 101.5} 103.3) 105.1 

LIKE FION, COSTS s. hananeaxcucevaupressnnccesvsvenascueyoeeivversscsspssense 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2 101.3 101.0 101.9 101.4 101.8 103.8] 105.6 

Unit nonlabor costs... ml 2a:3. 31.9 65.1 98.0} 100.2} 101.3) 102.2} 100.6} 100.9} 102.2} 103.5 
Wins DN Ol tS rece wesctececentscascstevepusservessrcetechckcavtssecstessnccnseaties 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3) 113.2} 131.7} 139.0) 152.2} 156.9) 141.7} 131.7 
Unitinonlabor Payments: -.1..-c2r-cc-0oscncccscesrevercssecucnsse' 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 103.5} 109.0} 111.6) 113.8} 115.2) 112.3) 110.7 
Implicit price deflator... -cuca. screen ---scesencesarecasesonaesees 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8} 102.1 103.7} 105.1 105.5} 106.2} 106.6} 107.3 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS..........scsccesseerseesetseeeseeeee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 117.6 123.3 129.7 
Compensation per hour 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 102.7 105.6 107.9] 109.4 111.5 117.4] 122.1 
Real compensation per NOUF..........:seeceeeessseeeeeeeseeees 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4; 100.2} 101.0) 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0} 104.9 
Unit labor costs 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8} 100.8} 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 
Unit nonlabor payments. 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8; 100.9) 102.8} 106.9) 109.9; 110.0) 103.7} 104.9 
Implicit price deflator 79.9 100.9} 102.0} 103.9} 104.8 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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116.9 
133.8 
111.2 
114.4 
112.0 
1113.5 


116.2 
133.0 
110.6 
114.4 
113.5 
114.1 


117.1 
129.2 
107.4 
109.8 
110.3 
108.3 
113.2 
109.5 
110.0 


134.9 
131.1 
109.0 

97.2 
107.0 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 
[1987=100} 
Industry 


COPPeF OF OS. <=... .c2ccceccosseenccecesananannessacesseccnnes 
Gold and silver OreS............+06+ 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining..............::..0 
Crude petroleum and natural gaS.............ceeeeeeee 
Crushed and broken Stone...........cscceceeeeneeeeeees 


Manufacturing 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Preserved fruits and vegetables.............:..:seeee 
Grainy Will PrOGUCIS!onccenvcaceccostesacetasceaxessedensos=s 
BAKEry PIOGUCTS. <2. ccc 0s.ccesanecersscccsacencenasererecess 


Sugar and confectionery products..............:.ses+0 
Fats ANd ONSivscassaccexwesausveesaans 
BO@VGraGeSiscasses«+cstcnceeeas-esneten Rep anenaseeserel eae 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products... 
CNG ANC NCS cece e rence rence ete snv nate acducesse (esse war eens 


Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON.............:eeeeeee eens 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade..... 
Narrow fabric mills... ee eee 
Knitting mills...........00eesceseeeeees oat 
Textile finishing, except WOOI.............cceeseeeere eens 


GOlDets ANG UGS. sescsssesuteecendopertessceacecasacrennar 
Yarn and thread mills........... 
Miscellaneous textile goods... 
Men's and boys' furnishings..... 
Women's and misses' Outerweal..........-.60ceseeeeeed 


Women's and children's undergarments.............. 
Hats, Caps, and MilliNery...........:0cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Sawmills and planing mills..............c0ceesseeeeee eens 


Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 
WOOdICOMAIN ONS: once -crcce ves ceesszicssiecasedsese¢sresonen 
Wood buildings and mobile homes..............0..0064 
Miscellaneous wood products 
FIOUSENONG TUTTLE ac. ceceueves ow npaccncenasvs sve canse sos 


OPCS FUNG oa. eenr ore vans weve sasaihs vsveiaresacxasiosa 
Public building and related furniture.............00600 
Parutions And AXtUurOS 2-50 2cdvecaexceox-eesecrsvsen ceo avees 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures. soos 
PUR UO tastiest ayeiste an avesatvadas doewitaveresivacscdixduxass 


PADOrinS)sscccaaccaavesdntanersesccnerariuansvss cr eocjulend 
Paperboard MUS is scccscdesescsrecacesstes 

Paperboard containers and boxes......... rt 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 
NOWSBDEDGI Sis arenanesdisasductccetstittrrisssOucira trkvAes 


Miscellaneous publishing... aes 
COMMerClal! PANTO iacixesasesssveresacecscnerevecckyss 
Manifold business fOrms.........ccccccsecsseecneceneeeee 


GhEGUNG CAN CS car see navesadscxeccencesascenectscecsivenacesé 
Blankbooks and bookbinding. 
Printing trade services............ 
Industrial inorganic chemicals... Feng 
Plastics materials and synthetics.............00.0.:08 


Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods. aan 
Paints and allied products.........-::ccceceeeeeseseeeenns 
Industrial organic CheMicals..........:cccseeeseeeeeeeeeey 
Agricultural ChemiGals:...:...0etscsessexctesecetneccasoe sx 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 


Miscellaneous chemical products.............ss0eceeeed 
PEiOLGUUIMIFONAING sc encese-ccerses> seseneuencacnenccapes sees 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials................. 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 
Tires:and Innertube@s:: <<.,s0..csescocecccecseesunetavessss 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 
Fabricated rubber products, 1.€.C........scseseceneeeee 
Miscellaneous plastics products, 0.€.C............000 
Footwear, except rubber.............:s0eceee 

Flat. glasss cowcecnst-cncse 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown...........-.- 
Products of purchased glass 

Cement, hydraulic............0.eee 
Structural clay products.............. 
Pottery and related products. 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 
Blast furnace and basic steel products 
Iron and steel fOUNGFIES.............cessecesecesenscecsees 
Primary NONfErrOUS MetaAlS........sseccrscccecsssonerecees 


Nonferrous rolling ANd Grawing,.........ssssseseeseeeeees 
Nonferrous foundries (CaStingS)...........sssseeeeeeeees 
Miscellaneous primary metal products... 
Metal cans and shipping containers...... és 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware.........:2sssseeeeee 


Plumbing and heating, except electric... 
Fabricated structural metal products..... 3 
Metal forgings and StaMpiNGS............sseereeeeeeeeeed 
Metall SCI COS AMO: cceseoesueateccnccereve-aresctcdanecen 
Ordnance and ACCESSOTIES, N.€.C......s.ceeeeeeeeeeeees 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
Engines and turbines 
Farm and garden Machinery........secssseecesseeceeeees 
Construction and related machinery.............eee+e 
Metalworking MaChINETY..........cceceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Special industry MACHINETY...........ceeeeeeeeeeeee ences 
General industrial machinery... 
Computer and office equipment........... 
Refrigeration and service machinery..... 
Industrial MACHINELY, N.C.C......6c.asse0eeeaterevsereeses 


Electric distribution EQUIPMENT...........eeeeeeeeeeeees 
Electrical industrial aApParatuS...........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Household appliances...........ceeseeeerseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment... 
Communications CQUIPMENT..........-.2eseeseeneeeeeeees 


Electronic components and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 
Motor vehicles And CQUIPMENT........-..ceeeeeceeeeenees 
Aircraft And Pparts...........ssccceccscessees 

Ship and boat building and repairing 


Railroad GQuIPMENT..........c.ceeeeeesseccreeecceeseeeenoes 
Motorcycles, bicycles, ANd Parts...........reeseee 

Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts.. 
Search and navigation EQUIPMENT...........sereeeeeees 
Measuring and controlling deViCeS...........+1.eeeeee 


Medical instruments and Suppli@s.............seeeeeeee 
Ophthalmic GOOdS........-ssscceeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeereeseeners 
Photographic equipment & SUppli@S..........00:00-+ 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated Ware.............+.0++ 
MuSiCal iNStrUMe@NtS........cecceceeceeeeeeeeteneeneeneenees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Productivity Data 


46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 


Toys and sporting goods 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies... 
Costume jewelry and notions.........::.0seeee 


Industry 


Miscellaneous Manufactures..........ccereeeeee 


Railroad transportation... Dat dpiesdaveusever 


Trucking, except local '........... 
United states postal service ~... 
Air transportation 


Telephone communications 
Radio and television broadcasting 
Cable and other pay TV services 


Transportati 


Utilities 


EICCIIC UNNUES.. «. coc- seer cescesewne=e 


GasiUtlitSs...cccconceresene 


Lumber and other building materials dealers 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores 
Hardware stores 


Trade 


491,3(pts.) 


cesacnee 492,3(pts.) 


eres 521 
523 
acnenes 525 


Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 


Department stores 


Variety stores 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores. 
(GROGENY SINGS snes rerecnen-acnenaueecornvecieasares=n cers 541 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets.. 


Retail bakeries. 


New and used car dealers. 
Auto and home supply stores... 
Gasoline service stations........ 
Men's and boy's wear stores.... 
Women's clothing stores 


Family clothing stores 


SHOSISIONGS peau seni sites si suaucvsesesosnrs rece 


Furniture and homefurnishings stores 


Household appliance Stores.........s.ccsseseeee 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 


Eating and drinking places 
Drug and proprietary stores 
Liquor stores 
Used merchandise stores 


Miscellaneous shopping goods stores........ 


Nonstore retailers 
Fuel dealers 
PGK SUON GS, Oe tors wayievictanaperscuagssaaspusax mans atti 


Commercial banks 


Finance and services 


FIOKGIS GG MOV. vrserencovicersesdrenvwarcenes 


Laundry, cleaning, and garment services 


Photographic studios, portrait........:.cceeee 


Beauty shops 


Barber shops 
Funeral services and crematories 


Automotive repair SNOPS............seceeeeeeeeees 


Motion picture theaters 


Herers to Output per employee. 


~ Heters tO OUTPUT per Tull-ime equivalent employee year On Tiscal Dasis. 
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Aareccon 531 


SaanteCC 533 
correnee 539 


rap 542 
Beeeed 546 


February 2003 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 


140.4 
124.9 
145.3 
115.9 


195.8 


131.2 
113.6 
110.7 


201.3 
109.9 

87.6 
169.6 
160.6 


144.2 
170.1 
145.7 
154.5 
160.4 


330.9 
224.3 
96.1 
110.0 
88.4 


112.5 
119.3 
139.0 
165.0 
205.7 


160.4 
160.2 
141.1 
209.3 
359.4 


107.3 
136.9 
127.7 
216.7 
150.6 


263.2 
117.3 
168.1 


143.2 
114.1 
123.6 
112.0 
114.5 


129.9 

93.9 
128.5 
112.3 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Count J 
ry 2000 2001 l ll il IV I lt WN IV 
| accel 
4.0 4.8 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 
6.1 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.8 
6.3 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.5 6.9 6.8 6.8 
4.8 Sal 48 4.7 47 4.8 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.5 
9.4 8.7 9.9 9.5 9.3 9.0 8.6 8.5 8.7 8.9 
8.1 8.0 8.3 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 
10.7 9.6 11.2 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 
5.8 5.0 6.6 6.0 5.6 5.2 5.1 5.0 5.0 5.1 
5.5 = 5.8 5.5 5.4 5.3 54 5.0 B.A = 


‘Preliminary for 2001 for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, | See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 


and the United Kingdom. further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 
z Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002), on the Internet at 

by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 

and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 

unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. also on this site. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 2001 
Toe 
Civilian labor force | i 

428,105} 129,200] 131,056] 132,304] 133,943) 136,297) 137,673) 139,368} 140,863) 141,815 

14,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 

8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,678 9,817 

65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 

24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,520 25,830 25,980 - 

39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 = 

22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 

6,950 7,100 7,190 7,260 7,370 7,530 7,690 7,900 8,050 - 

4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,537 

28,410 28,430 28,440 28,560 28,720 28,910 29,040 29,300 29,450 - 

66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 

65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 

63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 

Japan... 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 
France... 55.9 55.8 55.8 55.6 55.8 557, 56.1 56.4 56.4 - 
Germany... 58.2 57.7 57.4 57.1 57.1 57.3 57.7 57.6 575 - 
PREM os Josten nnn ssa ns xn ean A deahent cag nas tuadbiciteannnraen Swaine 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 - 
NSH Orang ete .crcrcccsssasteeoasecesscacsomeutarvoscsusssssvertscorerarsn 57.8 58.6 59.0 59.2 59.8 60.8 61.7 62.8 63.5 - 
SW OI asec cercsens exnssoucecapep eas cansegaseerccovanchencvevsiaecen eed 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 64.2 
CUPS ICING ONT ec csecoscaverazesecssvasecostiethetucnepsswenspavacerccetn 63.1 62.8 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 - 

Employed 

WHA LAOS ee recsancornenscenecckcscnsnnctnasencecesusvsebucsasscducaseereny 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708 | 129,558 | 131,463] 133,488] 135,208] 135,073 

Canada...... eo AZ672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 14,997 

Australia. 7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 

Japan..... --| 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 

ELEN CO srasseetecse seeesectencovsccssuctecntadacosnasaccecadiceasésbovexedertes 22,020 21,740 21,720 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,510 22,940 23,530 - 

GSI AA erevexs cereus shasesraccevassaventcenceucaerncaverrsccvens ..| 36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 - 

Italy. 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,280 

Netherlands... 6,560 6,630 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,380 7,640 7,810 - 

Sweden......... a 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,309 

UDROGIKINGOOM issasss 55 ccssrratscerenceveecorsececsecaprosecsocssessssoivin 25,530 25,450 25,720 26,070 26,380 26,880 27,210 27,530 27,830 = 

Employment-population ratio” 

WAG StAtOS..- cecavexsvassnton oath triatsecicssssvetssarenucessioraveusineas 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
Canada...... 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 
Australia 57.2 56.8 57.8] 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.3 
SPV AN os ene eae oes at eng co oe te cescusdonmeepnsnsnncaseieinveosennvettvey seas 62.0 617 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 
France 50.1 49.2 48.9 49.0 48.8 48.8 49.5 50.1 §1.1 - 
Germany. 54.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 52.3 52.6 52.8 ~ 
Italy... 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 ~ 
Netherlands... 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 56.0 57.5 §9.2 60.8 61.6 - 
Sweden......... 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 Sez: 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 61.0 
WSFA h KIO OMT cc ascsscssvsenscvascvarenchstuzsieesccenarvvoncgessanssssee 56.7 56.2 56.7 57.2 57.6 58.5 58.9 59.4 59.4 - 

Unemployed 

MDROG SLA OSs, ateasavesvascs cactstootssacer- cing camvancares avecereecae 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 §,880 5,655 6,742 

Canada...... 1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 

Australia 897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 
Japan..... 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 
France.. 2,920 3,130 3,120 3,020 2,890 2,450 - 
GBT reesei sesanzsacacav cess cdves vosesvovneajuipurvurdeducacceauneeeee 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 3,210 - 
Meat acreaecases esti rasteenste- az eagtontes aves sisend sora apsnivarvientenmua enor 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 
Svanaip Tveiyaidticceacenanaavaysi 500 470 400 310 270 240 oe 

Sweden...... pessidies cnsvavaqneusacegtes 404 440 445 368 313 260 228 
USSG! INGO OM sas csrcsasascsecsoury iavnssxoncarsveusnvevavecassvedsavia 2,490 2,340 2,030 1,830 1,770 1,620 e 

Unemployment rate 

UGC Stat OS cccceicinancavareveaciuvsndsnatosasvsessusatcdcaccacsrdceasatvsi 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.8 
Canada...... is 8.6 8.8 8.4 Les 7.0 6.1 6.4 
SCS EK EI ice tence caxatnatasihrexesvsTs pve snared teptentercheateatéguysAQiasiend 8.2 8.2 8.3 7.7 7.0 6.3 6.7 
JEAN cee ceases dacesentemeainc tenis cds vnscaraseveracdabusadtacyescernephasayaroi 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 47 4.8 5.1 
France... os 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.4 8.7 
GOTTEN seen ee cacesvessanncncaxisiuiiuptvexvoaccusiessausevsicsvecsunnintxin 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 
WAly.ccceesees 11.8 117 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 9.6 


Netherlands... 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. 
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For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 


Statistics , Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25,2002), 
on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 


Dash indicates data are not available. 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
| a = 
Output per hour 
United States... - - 70.5 96.9 97.9 102.1 107.3 113.8 117.0 121.3 126.5 135.3 142.9 145.6 
Canada 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3 105.8 110.8 112.4 109.7 113.5 113.1 116.0 118.4 116.1 
13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0; 101.7) 103.3) 111.0) 116.1 121.0) 121.2) 126.9) 134.1 128.1 
18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 1:2 117.0 127.0 129.2 129.5 133.4 134.1 
29.9 $2.7 90.4 99.1 99.4) 100.8 - - - - - - - - 
22.0 43.1 66.8 93.8 97.0} 100.6; 108.2; 113.9) 1146) 121.9} 127.7} 182.7} 142.5} 146.3 
29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3} 101.8) 109.5) 112.2) 113.9} 119.4) 120.3] 120.4] 127.9] 128.2 
23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9; 101.4; 104.9) 108.0) 108.1 109.9; 110.0} 109.9) 113.0) 115.0 
18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99.6} 101.6) 113.2) 118.2) 120.2) 122.3) 125.0) 128.5] 133.8 - 
37.4 58.8 775 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6} 100.7} 102.5} 102.0 99.9) 103.6; 104.5} 105.3 
27.3 §2.2 73.1 94.6 95.5 107.3 119.4 121.9 124.5 132.3 139.5 149.7 158.0 160.4 
United Kingdom... 30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8; 103.9} 107.1 104.9] 103.8} 105.2} 107.0} 111.6} 118.0) 119.8 
Output 
United States... eee = - - 75.8 101.6 98.3 103.5 Adie 118.4 121.3 127.9 133.1 141.2 147.0 141.3 
Canada...... : 33.4 58.9 83.6 106.0 99.0 105.9 114.1 119.6 119.6 127.7 132.8 141.0 148.8 143.9 
10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9} 103.0) 106.5) 100.2) 101.9] 107.6 99.1 
30.7 57.6 78.2 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 106.6 113.8 116.4 118.0 122.2 121.7 
40.8 68.0 91.4 102.8 101.5 95.6 105.6 111.6 106.7 115.2 115.7 116.1 122.9 126.7 
31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.9 104.6 109.7 115.0 118.7 124.1 126.3 
41.6 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8; 101.7} 101.8 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5 102.4 107.2 105.4 108.8 110.7 110.5 113.9 114.6 
31.5 69.1 76.8 99.9 100.4 98.4 104.6 108.1 108.7 111.5 114.8 118.1 123.7 - 
57.4 90.6 104.4 100.9 99.0 101.7 104.6 107.3 110.3 114.2 113.7 113.6 110.2 108.9 
45.9 80.7 90.7 110.1 104.1 101.9 1g ae 128.4 131.1 138.0 147.6 157.8 168.7 167.4 
67.3 90.2 87.2 105.4 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.5 109.9 110.8 allen! 113.3 110.7 
Total hours 
United States... 92.1 104.4 107.5 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.6 105.4 105.2 104.4 102.8 97.1 
Canada...... 88.3 107.1 114.6 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0 106.4 109.0 112.4 117.5 121.5 125.6 123.9 
Japan 77.8 104.4 95.6 102.9 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 77.4 
Belgium 170.7 174.7 119.7 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 914 91.7 90.7 
Denmark. 136.5 129.0 101.1 103.7 102.1 94.8 - - - - - - - - 
France.... 140.8} 148.5} 132.9} 105.6] 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 87.1 86.3 
Germany 142.3 136.3 110.5 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 78.8 
Italy. 97.6 108.5 113.8 103.7 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0 100.6 100.5 100.7 99.7 
Netherlands.. 170.5) 156.1 111.7) 101.4] 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 - 
Norway... 153.6} 153.9] 134.7] 103.4) 100.8) 102.1 105.0} 106.6} 107.6) 112.0} 113.7) 109.6} 105.4) 103.4 
168.3} 154.7) 124.0) 116.4] 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3} 105.3) 104.3) 105.8; 105.4) 106.8} 104.3 
224.6 208.8 160.5 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7 104.5 104.5 103.6 99.6 96.0 92.4 
Compensation per hour 
United States... 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.4 111.6 117.4 122.1 131.1 133.1 
Canada.. 10.0 17.1 47.6 88.3 95.0; 102.0) 103.7} 106.0} 107.0) 109.3) 110.5} 112.3) 113.9) 117.8 
Japan..... 4.3 16.4 58.5 90.5 96.4 102.8 104.9 108.3 109.2 112.9 115.8 115.2 114.5 115.0 
Belgium.. 6.4 13.7 52:5 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 110.9 114.9 116.6 118.3 121.1 125.9 
Denmark. 4.6 13.3 49.6 92.7 95.9 104.6 - - - - - - - - 
France.... 4.3 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4 102.6 106.0 110.0 112.1 112.0 112.6 116.3 120.8 126.6 
Germany 8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5 106.4 ihleré 117.5 122.3 124.7 126.5 129.3 133.5 137.7 
Italy........ 1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2 105.7 106.8 gues 119.0 123.0 122.2 124.6 127.8 132.6 
Netherlands.. 6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3} 103.8) 108.2) 110.7} 113.0) 115.8) 120.6) 124.0) 131.0 - 
Norway... 4.7 Utes) 39.0 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 125.7 133.0 140.0 147.6 
41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4 100.0 106.5 114.4 119.4 124.4 129.3 131.8 137.2 
3.0 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8 104.6 106.7 107.9 109.5 113.9 120.5 129.6 135.2 140.4 
- - 78.8 93.7 97.6) 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
26.4 31.1 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 96.1 101.5 
31.3 43.8 92.5 95.9 97.4 101.1 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 89.8 
30.1 41.7 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 93.9 
15.4 25.2 54.9 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4} 103.7 99.7; 102.9) 105.4) 101.8} 101.7 
France....... 19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3} 101.9 97.9 96.6 97.8 91.9 88.2 87.7 84.8 86.5 
Germany... 27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5 102.0 104.7 107.4 104.4 105.2 107.4 104.4 106.6 
Italy... TGs) 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2 104.3 101.9 103.0 110.0 111.9 111.1 113.4 113.1 115.4 
Netherlands.. 34.6 53.3 93.7 92.3 95.6} 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 97.9 - 
Norway...... 12.7 20.1 60.3 94.6 99.2 101.9 104.8 108.4 110.8 116.4 125.7 128.4 134.0 140.1 
Sweden..... 15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9} 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 86.3 83.4 85.5 
United Kingdom... 9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9] 100.1] 100.8 99.7; 102.9] 105.5} 108.2} 112.7; 116.2} 114.5] 117.2 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States... wane - - 78.8 93.7 97.6] 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
Canada........... 32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0) 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 79.2 
Japannec: 11.0 15.5 51.8 83.8 91.7| 115.4 125.9} 131.7} 109.6 97.7 92.4} 101.2] 100.4 93.6 
Belgium.. 19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 776 66.8 67.0 
Denmark... 13.4 20.2 58.8 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4 104.0] 108.0 91.0 92.7 91.0 75.9 73.7 
France....... 21.0 23.0 76.8 94.1 93.1 95.2 93.4] 103.5} 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.4 63.2 62.5 
10.4 17.1 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98:2) 114.2) 111.5 94.0 93.3 91.4 76.9 76.2 
15.0 23.3 59.0 94.1 97.5 81.6 77.9 77.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 76.9 66.4 65.7 
Netherlands...... 16.1 25.9 82.9 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4] 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 72.1 - 
Nomay... ee 17.6 63.3 94.0 95.0 89.2 92.3; 106.4; 106.6) 102.1 103.5} 102.2 94.5 96.8 
Sweden.. wha 16.9 23.1 70.2 91.3 96.3 67.8 63.2 71.3 79.8 68.8 65.3 60.8 §3.0 48.2 
UNitOd KiINQGOM.......cceecssesreessseccnsseeesscnsseaeeecereeareees 15.6 19.1 (GENE 93.9 100.1 85.6 86.4 91.9 93.2 100.4 105.7 106.4 98.3 95.5 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


1989'| 1990 | 1991 Le oes“ soos“ 


8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 
4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 
78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = = 


Industry and type of case” 


PRIVATE SECTOR” 

MOtali CASOS Ty secsscarcars crsstacecrceds edehescenttandoccahecesassearerariapews#eankd 
LOSt WOFKGAY CASES......-..cc0csccetsvecassecvacssasecosnessvivoonsscenetseenanosnnce seen 
ROSH WOKKOBY Siortper cosas ccesocnsvconscurcsarxevacers cnsedietenetarstioatnaemasKenneeatAniyy 

5 
Total cases eee oe Sader hee eae Pia skusivetedesteepins 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 
Lost workday cases... 
Lost WOrkdayS.....00000ceeceeeee 


IMOLAMCASOSi arrparscvencecscosesecrertcsecreiconiPtocaxs0 fuvecenovucavaaaeaceses 8.5 8.3 74 73 6.8 6.3 
Lost workday cases.. 


Lost workdays. 137.2} 119.5) 129.6] 204.7 - = 
Construction 

MT OtAl GASES .50. sat atramnck sectors uss ss bok oie ee se veNec guess eataurnce 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 

LOSE WOIKaY CASO Scie. fon caetee aces ones cwts ihe sonaatcdibe saaureeninice oa 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 §.5 5.5 

Lost workdays... isa sp Mr abaps ert aNbae a eeacedide aa tatsnavete eee PLEAS RL AT Ob nl 48s) 161.9 - - 
General Saat contractors: 

Total cases . nticey 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 115: 10.9 

Lost workday cases.. 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 

Lost workdays.... 137.8] 137.6} ~-132.0 142.7 - - 
Heavy construction, ee building: | 

MOtAl CASAS: <cacecpateyeciyscvs eos trcdctc teas ovascties,taeteanadas-se pane eskenenaves 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 


Lost WOrkKday CASES. ......c-eccseseeceseecesnaeee 
Lost workdays.........-- 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases ....... 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 

Lost workday cases.. 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 6.3 5:5 

Lost workdays. 113.0] 120.7 121.5} 124.6 - - 
Durabie goods: 

MRM CADIS car sxaturmyctrendewain tary zas0 cause bias csavisuvesausassenince 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 


Lost workday cases.. Ere i H 
Lost workdays.... See iiscsrdate ct eee 116.5} 123.3} 122.9] 126.7 - - 
Lumber and wood chicas 


STEN CGBROS se rranicrxisdasasiatensivere ain rs osse oxen 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 

Lost workday cases... 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 rai 

Lost workdays. 177.5). 172.6 172.0 165.8 - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 

i Co, ff TC Sas a ee ee oe 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 

Lost workday cases... tee 78 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 

Lost workdays........ - -| 128.4 - - 
Stone, clay, and alah sroticts: 

Total cases 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 

Lost workday cases... sarakaanatanatosdeutfavenaysuec acts 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.41 6.3 6.5 

LOStWOIKGAVS rca morecnsooninnin mainsail 4a.Gn 1606 eOGOlMeatosie - - 
Primary metal industries: 

Total CASS oo... cee 18.7 19.0 Wa 17.6 17.0 16.8 

Lost workday cases... 8.1 8.1 7.4 7A 73 7.2 

Lost workdayS...........064 168.3} 180.2} 169.1 175.5 - - 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total CASOS .icccssseserees i 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 


Lost workday case 


Lost workdays... 147.6} 155.7} 146.6] 144.0 - - 
Industrial beara and danniert 

Total cases 12.1 12.0 11.2 W141 Ta 11.6 

Lost workday cases 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 44 

Lost workdays.... 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - 
Electronic and dior electrical oo 

Total cases . Like WT AL coeeOti Me ne 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 


Lost workday ¢é CAERG inicinen sito ion oe ED 


Lost workdays 77.6 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases Wer 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Instruments and related ores 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 


Lost workdayS........... CIPO teen te 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 = - 
Miscellaneous ne eouena Weeienes 

Total cases . W141 13 Vis 10.7 10.0 9.9 

Lost workday cases. 51 5.1 6.1 5.0 46 45 

LOStWOrkda Vente: ahaa cb cso nian 97.6] 113.1] 104.0} 108.2 - - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 


2 
Bees cor ae 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 “| 1994*| 1995 | 1996 ‘| 1997 ‘| 1998‘ | 1999‘! 200° 
Nondurable goods: ie | 
IOLA CASOS i reemasecte cas eerste Serene onesies tomes orate 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 - 
Lost workday cases 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 - 
Lost workdayS.......0....:.0006+ 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - = = a: - eal = 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases ...... 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 
Lost workday cases 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 78 7.3 
Lost workdays........... 174.7| 202.6} 207.2} 211.9 - = - =| = - = = 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases ............0+. 87 77 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 BS 6.2 
Lost workday cases... 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 27 3.4 22 3.1 
Lost workdays 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - = = = = - = = 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 67 7.4 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases 42 4.0 44 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 32 
Lost workdays........... 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - = =| = ssl = = 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases .............. 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 61 
Lost workday cases 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.4 2.6 2.8 3.0 
Lost workdays 80.5 92.1 99.9] 104.6 - = - = = - = = 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases .. 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7.1 7.0 6.5 
Lost workday ¢ cases 4 5.8 5.6 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.4 
Lost workdayS...............00008 wef 182.9] 124.8] 122.7] 125.9 - - - - - - - - 
Printing and publishina: 
NORA COSOS otras sass.te acevo wetevapnn ea cda cack -icvavevatcveperenvanksds\ed 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 57 5.4 5.0 6.1 
Lost workday CaséS............. 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 27 2.8 2.6 2.6 
Lost workdayS..............00 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - = = = = 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases ............... 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 §.7 6.5 4.8 48 4.2 44 4.2 
Lost workday cases.. 32 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 PLT 2.4 2.3 2.1 2.3 2.2 
Lost workdays.... Boge etnassy etd naperetecsrecascreretibs aysecareesekccer ot 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal eee 
TMB CAGOS Pete elects Srl. os cere Nags vavnn scenester ennnaved 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 §.2 4.7 4.8 4.6 43 3.9 44 3.7 
Lost workday cases.. 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 
Lost workdays... 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 
Lost workday cases... 8.0 78 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5:5) 5.8 
E OSE WORK GOS iatnresrevece str ttetscvernsst act ovecavact <vuvasceveneeemererscecanseesesy’ | NA Tce: 161.3 150.9 153.3 = - - = - = — = 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases ..... 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 
Lost workday cases 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 4.8 4.5 4.3 4.5 5.0 4.3 
Lost workdayS............60c0eee 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 - - - - - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases ..... 9.2 9.6 9.3 91 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 - 
Lost workday cases i 5.3 5.5 5.4 6.1 5.4 5.5 §.2 §.1 4.8 4.3 44 4.3 
Lost workdays wed 121.5) 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - - - - - 
Total cases 8.0 79 76 8.4 8.1 7.9 TAS) 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 - 
Lost workday cases 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 21 - 
Lost workdayS.............606 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - - = - 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases ta 7.4 vie 7.6 7.8 rag 7.5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 
Lost workday cases... 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 
Lost workdayS..............-+5 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - - - - - 
Retail trade: 
TTOtal GAS@S | riveree esses 8.41 8.1 Us 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 64 - 
Lost workday cases 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 Di 25 - 
Lost WorkdayS.......:.:.::0008 : 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total CaS@S .........0e < 2.0 2.4 2.4 29 2.9 va f 2.6 2.4 2.2 4 1.8 1.9 
Lost workday cases AS) 1 i 12 5 Bs 1.1 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 
EOStWOIKOSYSicmrexceom sacs nes araernenteanavenmexcra 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 = - = = = a = = 
Total CaseS ......00-- 5.5 6.0 6.2 eal 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 4.9 4.9 
Lost workday cases... Seon er Maraovancarenserseey PAT 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.2 2.2 
POST WOKKOAYS cere ecccuces aces cecoueacessannastnesentccnstsnancenrtaresenarkcilsinxexesrs §1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - - = = = = 


III I 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

2 Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

3 Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1996-2001 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1996-2000 | _ 20007 2001° 
Average Number. | Number Percent 
Total ex cheesey de cctrcnarcevesvncaxredsesceseraavoustacccduansnsece 6,094 5,920 5,900 100 
Transportation incidents. 2,608 2,573 2,517 43 
Highway incident... * 1,408 1,365 1,404 24 
Collision between vehictes, ‘mobile equipment... 685 696 12 
Moving in same direction... A 117 136 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming: 247 243 4 
Moving in intersection.. 151 154 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or ‘equigmnent: 289 279 5 
NONCOIliSION INCIGENK...........ccsscessesenseeeenseeeees 372 356 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision....... 298 304 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... 378 399 5 
OVECUEME Ci aecereneceressarascecstsescacassusveasctuaiese 212 213 3 
AM Gallic autcscntcvvec ve custes eessebssieascessunastencausnsartscsnscrsorsnencar 263 280 4 
Worker struck by a VehiCIe............seceeceeeeeeseneeeeesenees 376 370 6 
Water vehicle incident..... ol 105 84 2 
PRatlWayitenrccisas.. ccs cpietvucasncacbaneessayccsncseyssanecdnertionsyeakecranee etre 71 71 1 
ASSAaUITS ANd VIOIONT ACHS...........cc:cccocceccrccccessessennsenseconsssecsncatecssnses 1,015 930 15 
Homicides...... 766 677 11 
SHOOUNG eceenten sence teas henuvesMiscuvnvatsenasseessetpssereren’ sscutvenresns 617 533 9 
Stabbing..............056++ 68 66 1 
Other, including DOMPBING...-«vesex.-cocntcmonesesecccstennecw = eradmeuincey 80 78 1 
Self CLEM INUIES. cceasiseccesesercecescscsnunntetieseeneees 216 221 4 
Contact with objects and equipment.............. 1,005 1,006 16 
Struck by object... ivedeeseguoees ae 567 571 9 
Struck by falling object. Peaan'aoNieiras cre teas aurPetamanccecessusrat svaeceectsabucss 364 357 6 
Struck by flying object... es vasbbcucdeaseters 57 61 1 
Caught in or compressed by ‘equipment o or r objects.. 293 294 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... de oacernsstilisss 157 157 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing RS REE Ne 128 123 2 
Pa Gags asecncvans rie varcactoanesssaucenedtaesoadesstceomares 714 734 14 
Fall to lower level.. 636 659 12 
Fall from ladder. 106 110 2 
Fall from roof......... 153 150 3 
Fall from scatiold, staging: reo 90 85 2 
FalllOniSamotevelinucnuncsctrosac ence oustescressosasncessrctusasencccysassocenteritnassn 55 56 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................., 535 481 8 
COnTACt WIBIGIOCIIC CUNTO ME. ox <a ceccconcae panes arcunuesseescwads ervacageesvecns 290 256 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 132 128 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. mea 40 29 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances vauavarenecebas 112 100 2 
Inhalation: Of SUDStANCOS oc ccuc cs ccavsssesesncocsssencddnssvssatessencanssdvasens | G7 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency............. 92 94 1 
Drowning, SUDMErSION.........22:ceseeceeseesees 73 75 1 
FRCS ANG OXPIOSIONG ees ccenuencunsenq< 00h sanlensuscreessstcencsecsussrbaanatvoncres 196 177 3 
Other ovaiits or exposlren: usin sa aici tae = 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and lliness 
Classification Structures. 

* The BLS news release issued Aug. 14, 2001, reported a total 
of 5,915 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2000. Since then, 
an additional five job-related fatalities were identified, bringing 
the total job-related fatality count for 2000 to 5,920. 
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° Total excludes 2,886 work-related fatalities resulting from 


events of September 11. 

“ Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 

NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub-categories 
not shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals 
because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 percent. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics. Economists, statisticians, and other experts from the Bureau 
join with professionals in the private sector to provide you with a trustworthy source of solid 


economic research on these crucial topics: 


¢ Employment and unemployment ° 
¢ Consumer prices ° 
e Producer prices ° 
¢ Productivity id 
¢ Compensation ° 


Employer costs 

Labor-management relations 

Labor market projections 
Workplace injuries and illnesses 
International data and developments 


Also, whether it’s a number or a trend that you need, the Current Labor Statistics department 


provides the statistical series you can use. 


Subscribe to Monthly Labor Review today, and turn your tough decisions into informed decisions! 


United States Government 
INFORMATION 
Order Processing Code: 


*5551 


[| YES, please send subscriptions to: 


Credit card orders are welcome! 
Fax your orders (202) 512-2250 
Phone your orders (202) 512-1800 


Monthly Labor Review (MLR) at $45 each (‘$63.00 foreign) per year. 


The total cost of my order is $ 
Price includes regular shipping & handling and is subject to change. 


Name or title (Please type or print ) 

Company name Room, floor, suite 

Street address / / 

Citv State Zip code +4 


Daytime phone including area code 


Purchase order number (optional) 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 

Important: Please include this completed order form with your 

remittance. 


Check method of payment: 


L] Check payable to: Superintendent of Documents 


1 GPO Deposit Account [_[ [| [| [ | [| H_] 


LJ VISA CJ] MasterCard LJ Discover 


CER PRRRRAGRER Somes 


(expiration date) 


eres 


Authorizing signature 8/01 
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Free from BLS, to keep you informed 


The Bureau’s series of issues papers provides you with succinct, up-to-the-minute background data in a readily digestible form. 
They’re convenient, current, easy to read, and available free from BLS. To be added to the Issues in Labor Statistics mailing list 
(No. J336), write to: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Publications and Special Studies, Room 2850, 2 Massachusetts Ave., 
NE., Washington, DC 20212-0001, or fax the coupon below to (202) 691-7890. 


Issues in Labor Statistics also are available in PDF format on the BLS Web site: http:/Awww.bls.gov/opub/ils/opbilshm.htm 


Here are some recent Issues. 


° Twenty-first century moonlighters 

° Declining teen labor force participation 

° Consumer Spending Patterns Differ by Region 

° Housing expenditures 

° Certification Can Count: The Case of Aircraft Mechanics 


° New and emerging occupations 
° Who was affected as the economy started to slow? 
° Characteristics and spending patterns of consumer units in the lowest 10 percent of the expenditure distribution 


Unemployed Job Leavers: A Meaningful Gauge of Confidence in the Job Market? 

Spending Patterns By Age 

When one job is not enough 

A comparison of the characteristics and spending patterns of Food Stamp recipients and nonrecipients 
Labor Supply in a Tight Labor Market 

Are Managers and Professionals Really Working More? 


4 
° Occupational Stress 

° Expenditures on Public Transportation 

° Consumer Spending on Traveling for Pleasure 

° What the Nation Spends on Health Care: A Regional Comparison 

° What Women Earned in 1998 

° Computer Ownership Up Sharply in the 1990s 

° The Southeast is Maintaining Its Share of Textile Plant Employment 
° Auto Dealers are Fewer, Bigger, and Employ More Workers 

1998 

° Labor-Market Outcomes for City Dwellers and Suburbanites 

° Spending Patterns of High-income Households 

° New Occupations Emerging Across Industry Lines 


Yes, please add my name to mailing list J336, Issues in Labor Statistics. 


Name 


Organization 
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Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


TERE 


323 


eT | 
Office or Topic Internet address E-mail 
Bureau of Labor Statistics http://www.bls.gov 
Information services http://www.bls.gov/opub/ blsdata_staff@bls.gov 
= 


Employment and unemployment 
Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National 
State and local 
Labor force statistics: 
National 
Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
cewinfo@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 

Import and export price indexes 
Consumer expenditures 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www. bls.gov/ppi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cex/ 


cpi_info@bls.gov 
ppi-info@bls.gov 
mxpinfo@bls.gov 
cexinfo@bls.gov 


Compensation and working conditions 
National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 
Occupational illnesses, injuries 
Fatal occupational injuries 
Collective bargaining 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.govw/iif/ 

http://stats.bls.govw/iif/ 

http://www.bls.gov/cba/ 


ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
oshstaff@bls.gov 
cfoistaff@bls.gov 
cbainfo@bls.gov 


Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 
L 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
International http://www.bls.gov/fls/ fishelp@bls.gov 


Regional centers 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
New York 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro1/ 
http://www.bls.gov/roS/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ 


BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 
BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www. fedstats.gov/ 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE 
Washington, DC 20212-0001 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 
Address Service Requested 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


: Release 

Series 
date 

Productivity and costs February 6 
Employment situation February 7 
U.S. Import and Export 

: 4 : February 13 

Price Indexes 

Producer Price Indexes February 20 
Consumer Price indexes February 21 


Period 
covered 


4th quarter 


January 


January 


January 


January 


Release 
date 


March 6 


March 7 


March 13 


March 14 


March 21 


Period 
covered 


4th quarter 


February 


February 


February 


February 


Periodicals 


Postage and Fees Paid © 


U.S. Department of Labor 


USPS 987-800 


Release Period 
date covered 
April 4 March 
April 10 March 
April 11 March 
April 16 March 


MLR table 
number } 


1; 4-24 | 
2; 43-46 
38-42 
2; 35-37 


2; 32-34 | 


_— a ee 
Real earnings February 21 


Employment Cost Indexes 


January 


March 21 


February 


April 16 March 


April 29 1st quarter 


14-16, 24 


1-3; 25-28 


